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910 So. Michigan Avenue, 


*‘A composite picture of the Board of Directors 
would show a striking preponderance of the type 
of man who has risen from the humblest position 
through sheer ability and has received what educa- 
tion he possesses from experience in the school of 
hard knocks rather than in academic circles.” 


The Literary Digest gives the above account of 
the men who manage the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana). , 


The Board of Directors of the Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) is composed of ten members— 


Sie i vid aneewnin wake Chairman 
Wy PIER, oss Soa ven aeweeewanss President 
Beaumont Parks ..... Vice Pres., Gen. Mgr. Mfg. 
E. G. Seubert............ Vice Pres., Secy-Treas. 
 SFEOEEOTE CT ee Vice President 
PS rere Traffic Manager 
E. J. Bullock.............. Director of Purchases 
NEI | vos > +0000 dewekkeeeue Director 
Es Sisk sdar eaten General Manager Sales 
R. E. Humphreys......... Asst. Gen. Mgr. Mfg. 


* These men are elected by the stockholders of the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) and to them is 
entrusted the management of the Company’s busi- 
ness. They give their entire time, energy and 
devotion to the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
and to no other. 


The ten men who have been chosen to direct 
the activities of the Standard Oil Company (In- 
diana) have received their training largely within 
the organization. 


They know their business “‘from the ground up.” 
They have worked their way to positions of re- 
sponsibility through conscientious, painstaking, in- 
dustrious effort. 


In no other way is promotion achieved in the 
*Standard Oil Company (Indiana). Opportunities 
are open to all. Men are rising from the ranks 
constantly but their advancement always is due 
to personal achievement. 


Success in this Company is attained only through 
hard work and marked ability. There are no easy 
jobs. Everybody works. In this shirt-sleeved or- 
ganization, the higher a man’s position, the greater 
must be his capacity for work. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has under- 
taken the important task of manufacturing and 
distributing to the thirty million people of the 
Middle West petroleum products of the highest 
quality at prices which always are reasonable and 
fair. This task demands hard work and the best 
brains that can be enlisted. 


The Literary Digest, speaking of the Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana), further says: —‘“‘it has 
been indeed a marvel of effective commercial or- 
ganization.” 


The reason for its effectiveness lies in the earnest- 
ness of purpose binding its group of 29,573 em- 
ployes into an efficient and united whole—an 
organization adequate to accomplish the high ideals 
of service held by the management of the 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) « 


General Office: Standard Oil Building 
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CARROLL COUNTY THIEVES TRAPPED 


Hired Man Upsets Stealing Activities of an Organized Gang 


finishing a day’s labor at husking corn. 

They had driven from the field and were 
entering the gateway when the hired man began 
to read a sign, ‘‘ ‘Protected by Wallaces’ 
Farmer Service Bureau.’ Just what does that 
mean?’’ he inquired. 

‘* A lot of things,’’ the farmer told him. ‘‘One 
sure thing, if thieves steal things from my 
farm, there is a reward of- 
fered for their eapture.”’ 

“You mean if I eatech a 
thief stealing from you, I can 
get a reward?”’ 

‘‘Exactly,’’ the farmer re- 
plied. 

They had driven into the 
corn crib and were scoop- 
ing when the hired man re- 
marked: ‘‘Watch me get 
some easy money.’’ 

Undoubtedly many farmers in Iowa’ have 
held just that kind of a conversation a number 
of times during the past six months; but little 
did anyone realize the significance of this con- 
versation in Carroll county, Iowa. Not 


A FARMER and his hired man were just 





Howard Teter 


By W. E. Drips, Service Bureau Editor 


nected, his telephone wires eut and valuable 
hogs had been taken, Another farmer was asked 
by some supposedly stranded motorists if they 
could borrow a pail to replenish the water 
supply for their truck. When the farmer came 
out to deliver the pail, he was covered by a man 
with a gun, and then the remaining visitors 
proceeded to load up the farmer’s hogs, and 
drove away with them in the truck. When the 
farmer was finally released, he rushed into the 
house to telephone to the sheriff. His telephone 
wire had also been severed. 

Officials had been working on the matter, 
but every time they tried to trace a ease, all 
clues had been lost and the stolen property 
could not be located. Then John Doe decided to 
collect some easy money in the line of rewards. 
He had been working in the vicinity of Coon 
Rapids for a number of months and quite often 
had spent his evenings in the town visiting 
with other folks, and he had heard conversa- 
tions that led him to believe certain parties 
were doing a thriving business by stealing from 


by, and so Schmich and Atkins, together with 
their deputies, laid a trap at the Teter farm. 
About ten o’clock that night, two men drove 
up to the Teter farm, where no one was at 
home, went into the poultry house and began 
to fill sacks with chickens. It was only a see- 
ond’s work for the officials to close in on them, 
and, of course, they were caught with the goods 
in hand. The men knowing that they were up 
against it, confessed immediately, and the next 
day after their arrest they were sentenced each 
to a two-year prison term. But before Albert 
Augustus and George Bancroft, the two con- 
vieted of-the crime, had been sentenced, they 
implicated others—Carl Hoffman and Ray- 
mond Raygor, as being accomplices. The sher- 
iff immediately took these two men in charge 
and they likewise were brought up before Judge 
Hutchison at Carroll and plead guilty to a 
charge of stealing chickens. So this quartet 
left for Anamosa forty-eight hours after they 
were captured, to serve a sentence of two years 
each. 
But that wasn’t the end of John Doe’s work, 
He was working, together with the officials of 
Coon Rapids, on the ease of the missing 





only did that hired man get his easy 
money, but he turned amateur detective _ 
and thereby started the machinery which 
has led to the breaking up of one of the 
largest gangs of farm thieves that has 
operated in Iowa for some time. Be- 
cause of the hired man’s curiosity, six 
men are now in state prisons, two others 
are in jail, and another pair for whom 
warrants for arrest have been issued 
have left the country for safer surround- 
ings. 


Amateur Detective Still at Work 


This amateur detective is still at work 
and, because he is, Wallaces’ Farmer has 
assured law enforcement officials his 
name will not be disclosed. For the pres- 
ent we will have to call him John Doe. 
John Doe, however, has been paid a re- 
ward of $50 by Wallaces’ Farmer Serv- 
ice Bureau, and he will undoubtedly 
share a part of a $1,000 reward offered 
by the Farmers’ Protective Association 
at Carroll, for his efforts in stopping 





sults. 


companying article. 


WE ARE GETTING RESULTS 


Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau inaugurated its 
campaign to stop farm thievery eight months ago. We 
believed we might help clean up some of the gangs and 
individuals who had been terrorizing rural communities 
and making a farmer’s property unsafe unless he sat 
about with a gun to watch it. We have been getting re- 
Since starting our campaign 
we have paid rewards on forty-nine convictions; we have 
helped send twenty-eight to the state’s prisons at Ana- 
mosa and Fort Madison; six unruly young fellows are 
being trained to live better lives at the Eldora Training 
School, and fifteen men have spent time in county jails. 

Here is a story, too, that’s different. It was a hired 
man who turned the trick in the case reported in the ac- 
He wanted some of the ‘‘easy 
money’’ as he dubbed our reward offer, and he set about 
to catch a thief. Not only did he get one, but he got a 
whole gang. As a result of his activities, the farmers of 
three counties raided by this group of outlaws feel safer 
and farmers believe they can find their property on their 
farms now when they get up in the morning. 


Here’s the proof. 


barbed wire that had been reported to 
their office. Some of the wire that had 
been stolen from the roadside had been 
brought back to Coon Rapids and was 
offered to farmers in the community at 
‘a eut price. While John Doe had been 
working on the hog and poultry theft 
problem, he had discovered that some of 
the same crowd had been dealing in 
barbed wire. Likewise, Mayor Cooney 
and Constable Smith had unearthed 
some information and almost at the same 
time of the capture of the thieves who 
had planned the Teter robbery, Guthrie 
county officials arrested Samuel Raygor 
and Deloss Lambert. 


Leader of Gang Gets Five Years 


They were placed in the jail at Guth- 
rie Center and on February 21 they each 
drew a five-vear sentence in prison. 
Lambert, who is twenty-six years old, 
was sent to Anamosa, while Ravzor, 
forty-six. was taken to Fort Madison. 
Samuel Raygor, who was the brains of 








the wholesale farm stealing program 

that had terrorized parts of three counties for 
nearly a year. Farmers living around Coon 
Rapids, a town in the extreme southeastern 
corner of Carroll county, together with their 
farmer neighbors residing in the northwestern 
corner of Guthrie county and the southwestern 
corner of Greene county, have for the present 
breathed a sigh of relief. Their hogs and poul- 
try, and other farm materials, they feel, are 
safer because of the work that was started by 
the mysterious John Doe. 

Last fall it got to be a regular thing for Car- 
roll county farmers to go out to their feed lots 
and discover that five, ten or even twenty of 
their hogs were missing. Sometimes when the 
farmer’s wife opened her poultry house in the 
morning, the entire flock was gone. In one case 
ten spools of barbed wire, which had been left 
along the road, preparatory to erecting a new 
fence, disappeared over night, One farmer went 
so far, when his property was taken so regu- 
larly, as to install an electric burglar alarm. 
He thought he might get some protection from 
such a system, but one night when he thought 
he heard someone about the place, he discov- 
ered that his burglar alarm had been discon- 


the farmers. He said nothing, and after a while 
he gained the confidence of a number of the 
members of the gang, and every time a theft 
was pulled off John Doe kept track of who was 
in town and who had gone. He was also check- 
ing up on farmers who came to town, and then 
noted who reported losses on the following days. 
Tn this manner he was practically able to deter- 
mine ahead of time just which farms might be 
visited by the thieves. 

He confided some of his information to May- 
or Wayne Cooney and Constable Fred Smith, 
of Coon Rapids. They likewise began a little 
detective work, and it wasn’t long until they 
had their suspicions as to who was responsible 
for a lot of the work. One night, John Doe 
heard some of the gang talking about making a 
raid on the premises of Howard Teter, a farmer 
living about a mile northeast of Coon Rapids. 
Teter, who is a local wrestler, is away from 
home quite often, and the gang had discovered 
he would be in town on the night of January 
30, ang so they planntd to rad Teter’s poultry 
house. Meanwhile, Doe got in touch with Sher- 
iff W. J. Schmich, at Carroll. It happened that 
State Agent Atkins, of Des Moines, was near- 


the gang, had been under suspicion for 
some time and working with him was his son, 
Raymond Raygor. George Bancroft, a brother- 
in-law, and Carl Hoffman, a son-in-law. 

In checking up the report of the wholesa's 
thievery, I interviewed Mavor Cooney, of Coon 
Rapids, and in congratulating him on the good 
work he and the town constable were doing, I 
inquired if they had finished up their work. 

‘*Not yet,’’ he told me. ‘‘ We still have sev- 
eral other fellows we are watching, and before 
we get thru with this proposition, either these 
thieves are going to leave the country or we 
are going to see that they are taken out. 

‘‘In my investigation,’’ he told*me, ‘‘I have 
discovered that these fellows were stealing hogs 
in quantities large enough so that it was only 
a matter of a few days until they had a carload, 
which they would assemble for shipment at 
other points and then ship them to the market. 
They have intimidated farmers to such an ex- 
tent that it was almost unsafe for a man to 
drive down a road at night without protec- 
tion.”’ 

Thievery became so bad in this section dur- 
ing the past year that farmers organized a local 
protective association (Concluded on page 18) 
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GEORGE GODFREY, MASTER FARMER 


7 OR the first time we have a real dirt farmer 
on the State Board of Education—one out 
of nine, George Godfrey is a real farmer and 
a real man. ‘Twenty years ago at Ames he 
had the reputation of having one of the best 
minds in the school. He has had some experi- 
ence teaching at Ames but most of his time 
since graduating in 1909 has been devoted to 
farming. In spite of his college edueation he 
is no mere theorist. He knows practical farm- 
ing and he has sound ideas about education. 
When we have more men like George God- 
frey on the State Board of Edneation it. will 
be possible to build up a genuine lowa agri- 
cultural policy. Godfrey is the pioneer. There 
will be more Godfreys to follow if the farm- 
ers of lowa stay awake. 


A POOR TRADE 

NE of the eurses of the corn belt farmer has 

been his willingness to starve along at low 
wages and sell fertility away from the farm 
with no return, in the hope that some day the 
imereased value of his land would make him 
rich. One generation of corn belt farmers found 
that the plan worked, after a fashion, tho ur- 
ban land dealers got most of the final profit. 
[It won’t work fer this generation. 

If the hope of gain thru increased land val- 
ves had been removed, our farmers lone ago 
would have made up their minds to take action 
to get a fair income and to get paid enough for 
the soil fertility sold in the shape of corn and 
hogs to enable them to buy back more fertility 
in the shape of phosphate and lime. Instead, 
they have been willing to put up with low re- 
turns for labor and no returns for fertility in 
the hope that some day a boom in the land mar- 
ket would make them rich. 

That hope still persists. We ean look for 
steadier land prices, for slowly increasing land 
prices, if agriculture gets its dues in a national 
way, but we shall never have again fortunes 
made from farm land as they were made before 
the war. The curse of the land gambler still 
hangs over us, however, to blind us to real gains 
and to beguile us with false hopes. 

The state income tax appears to threaten 
some of these false hopes. If a farmer buys a 
farm, one queries, and the price goes up $100 
an aere, and he sells out, will he have to pay 
$6 an acre to the state? He will not, exeept 
in the extraordinary and practically impossible 
ease of the increase all taking place in one year. 
In that case, our guess is that the owner would 





be tickled to pay the tax and get out with $94 
per acre profit for a year’s holding. Sup- 
pose, however, that with this income tax in ef- 
fect an lowa farmer buys land for $200 an 
acre in 1927 and sells out in 1937 for $300 an 
acre. According to the bill, he could report 
an increase jn land value on the inventory ev- 
ery year, at the rate of $10 a year. On a 160- 
acre farm, his annual profit due to increase in 
land value would be $1,600. If he were a mar- 
ried man wiih three children, his exemptions 
would amount to $4,700. He would thus have 
to have a net income of better than $3,000, leav- 
ing out the increase in real estate values en- 
tirely, before he would have to pay an income 
tax. On this basis, he could buy for $200 in 
1927, sell for $300 in 1937, and by keeping his 
annual inventories up to date, not be ealled 
upon to pay a cent of income tax. 

It should be remembered that the bill de- 
clares the value of property shall be taken as 
1. 1927, or if bought earlier at 
earlier and higher figure. 
That means the only folks reached by the tax 
in any will be the ones who are 
going around and buying up land at sheriff’s 
sale at bottom prices. If they sell ont at a 
profit in a short time, they will have to pay a 
tax. Why shouldn't they? The percentage of 
farmers affected in any event will be small. In 
Wisconsin, at the height of the land boom, 
farmers, with a third of the population, paid 
only 13.8 per cent of the tax, and the Wisconsin 
exemptions were much lower than those pro- 
vided in the Towa bill. 

The state income tax provides for the lifting 
of several millions in taxes from the farmer’s 
back. It will do it at onee and so long as the 
law is on the books, To reject: this immediate 
and substantial aid on the ground that some 
day in the future a farmer may have to pay a 
tax on a real estate sale as a result of a land 
boom no one can now foresee, would be to trade 
a live calf for the hypothetical great-grandchild 
The Iowa farmer is a better 


it was January 
a higher price, at the 


serious Way 


of a sick cow. 


trader than that. 


POST-WAR VOLUNTEERS 
HERE after- 
effects from the publication of the news 
that. one of %he firms in the Grain Marketing 


have been some amusing 


Company, of malodorous memory, tried to soak 
the company—which meant 
ease the original plan had sueceeded—for 
$3.000,000 more than the real value of some 
spoiled grain, It now seems that everybody 
knew the company was a fake. Even the Iowa 
farm paper that helped the Grain Company 
by publishing its publicity matter and by run- 
ning a full-page advertisement. for it, now 
points with pride to its reeord. That record 
is an amusing one, First it ran the inaccurate 
publicity matter of the promoters of the mer- 
ver; then, a month after Wallaces’ Farmer had 
been pointing out the weak points of the plan, 
it began to express some doubts. Immediately 
thereafter it fell into a deep silence on the sub- 
ject, a silence broken only by the publication 
of a full-page advertisement. of the Grain Mar- 
keting Company. After the smash, it began 
a series of articles on the merger, a series which 
explained in part the points Wallaces’ Farmer 
had pointed out. in detail the year before. As 
a record, it reminds us of the war records of 
those who waited until November 12, 1918, be- 
fore trying to enlist. 

Wallaces’ Farmer 


the farmers, in 


had one of the hardest 


battles of its career in exposing the plans of 
certain grain companies to dump a lot of over- 
valued properties on middle-western farmers. 
A number of our friends, misled by the state- 
ments of some farm organization leaders who 
took fat jobs in the new concern, parted com- 
pany with us for a time. Fortunately, the facts 


could not be evaded, and the stock selling cam- 
paign was wrecked. We would have been grate- 
ful if some of these post-war volunteers had 
jumped in to help on the job while the bullets 
were flying. ‘‘Safety first’’ is a good motto, 
but hardly the one to use when farm interests 
are in danger. The soldier who stays in his 
dugout during the fighting, and emerges only 
in time to join in the victory parade, isn’t 
much help. 





THE SEED CORN SITUATION 

HE chanees are three to one, in our opin- 

ion, that the corn stand this year will be 
worse than last year. Last year every one was 
talking about the bad seed corn, and county 
agents were testing thousands of ears. This 
year the county agents and the extension forces 
are saying very little. Many long-headed farm- 
ers have not even run a general test on their 
seed corn. 

The seed corn situation was never so tricky 
as this spring. It is true that last fall more 
farmers picked their seed corn previous to frost - 
than ever before in Towa history. On the other 
hand, thousands of these farmers who picked 
their seed early do not realize the degree ‘to 
which it is infected with mold. Where there 
was plenty of air moving, this early picked seed 
corn dried out well and has a perfeet germina- 
tion with very little disease. In hundreds of 
cases, however, the ears show mold on the rag 
doll. 

We had hoped to let one year go by without 
saying anything concerning seed corn. It seems, 
however, that so many folks are asleep as to the 
true nature of their seed corn this year that 
something must be said about it. We hope that 
all of our readers who have not done so will run 
a veneral test at once, and that in looking over 
their seed corn, both on the ear and in the rag 
doll, they will keep their eyes especially open 
for mold, 





UNDER WHICH FLAG? 


NE chief opponent in Towa of justice in 

taxation to farmers declares that ‘Tt is a 
delusive promise to hold out to farmers or any 
other class in Towa that they will be able to 
escape their share of taxation.”’ 

At present, Iowa farmers, with one-third of 
the population of the state, are paying two. 
thirds of the state levy, Are we to understand 
that this condition is part of the law of nature 
and must continne indefinitely? Is it improp- 
er for farmers to try to ‘‘escape’”’ from paying 
twice as much for state expenses as all other 
classes of the population? 

‘“Warmers.’’ we are told, ‘‘will find that the 
statement which I made two years ago is true: 
that the real measure of taxation is not valua- 
tions but. the amennt which must be raised.’’ 
This apparently is a declaration that the pres- 
ent tax situation in Iowa, whereby the farmer 
pays far more*than his share of both state and 
county taxes, ean not and should not be 
changed. If public expenditures go up, the 
farmer will of course suffer still more. If they 
go down, he may gain slightly, but always, ae- 
cording to the dictum of this authority, he is 
doomed to pay the same proportion of the total 
tax that he pays now. 

The attitude of defense of the present sys- 
tem is understandable, tho not particularly ad- 
mirable, in an institution dedicated to the pres- 
ervation of special privileges of those who have 
good sized incomes but not very much visible 
property. For the farm paper that takes a po- 
sition which is economically out of line with tax 
reform all over the United States, and is, in ad- 
dition, expressly disloyal both to justice and 
to the class it is supposed to represent, another 
adjective must be found. We leave to our read- 
ers the job of supplying it. 
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THE STATE ROAD SYSTEM 


TATE control of the primary road system 
seems finally about to become a reality. 
There have been some warm discussions over 
on the hill the last few weeks, and plenty of 
sincere questioning as to what is best for the 
state. The present bill has gone thru largely 
thru the votes of those who regard the new step 
as an experiment, and who are looking upon 
the next two years as a testing period which 
will show whether the system is worth having 
or not. 

The obvious fact of the situation is that the 
state engineer and the State Highway Commis- 
sion have the job of their lives ahead of them. 
All the responsibility now is laid on them. In 
past years it has been possible for the state en- 
gineer and the county boards of supervisors to 
pass the buck back and forth to each other 
when there was any question about the quality 
of the work done on a primary road. Now 
the last bit of authority of the county boards 
has been taken away and complete charge of 
the building and maintenance of the primary 
road system and of the expenditure of the pri- 
mary road fund is in the hands of the State 
Highway Commission, which means that a 
large share of the responsibility will rest on 
I'red White, the state engineer. 

People all over Iowa, farmers as well as city 
users of automobiles, who have been most vo- 
ciferous in the demand for a change in the road 
system, are expecting that a real state highway 
system will be created. They look for paved 
and graveled highways clear across the state, 
highways that really go some place. The pres- 
ent roads are simply patches on the surface of 
the state. Only in northern lowa do we have 
eraveled roads which permit travel clear thru 
from one side of the state to the other. 

The state expects, too, that nothing but the 
best engineering judgment will be used in de- 
ciding what sort of surfacing to use. In some 
places gravel will be the most suitable; in other 
places paving will be necessary. There ought 
to be no place in the state program for the type 
of engineer who is finally committed to one or 
the other method, 

Folks who have been boosting for good roads 
have in many cases assumed that the job was 
done when they got complete control of the 
primary system turned over to the State High- 
way Commission. They will find out that they 
were mistaken. The real job is only starting. 
The highway commission and the state en- 
gineer will have to do better work than ever 
before to secure and hold the confidence of 
Iowa. This is inevitable in the very nature of 
the situation. Heretofore when there was any 
local condemnation of a road project, the coun- 
ty board of supervisors got part of the blame ; 
now it will all go to the highway commission, 

In this connection it should not be out of the 
way to comment on a few of the complaints 
that we have run across on trips in the country. 
There is in many that high- 
handed methods are used by the state road peo- 
ple, and that the engineers fail to understand 
local conditions and have Jacked tact in han- 
dling local problems. 

There have been complaints that hard-surfac- 
the grading 
roads have had 
been 
¢0-operation of 


cases eritic¢ism 


ing has been started too soon after 
has been done and before the 
time to settle. There 
charges to the effeet that the 
the state engineer has been withheld in eertain 
counties in order to force the adoption of a 
county bond issue for road building, 

Part of these criticisms are probably a prod- 
uct of the peculiar road situation in lowa for 
the last several vears. The representatives of 
the Staite Highway Commission have felt that 
they ought to fight for certain standards 
against county boards of supervisors. A com- 


have plenty of 


bative attitude has been developed, which may 


have been necessary at one time but which 
has apparently outlived its usefulness, 

With the increase of power now given by the 
legislature, the State Highway Commission no 
longer has to argue with local boards. It will, 
however, find it highly advisable to be much 
more conciliatory in the days of its strength 
than it ever was in the days of its comparative 
weakness. There should be in particular a 
readiness on its part to consider in detail ap- 
peals made by local people from the judgment 
of the state engineers. 

In an amendment adopted in the Towa house, 
it was provided that no agreement should be 
made between the State Highway Commission 
in any county, whereby county bond issues 
would be made on the strength of a promise 
from the commission that sufficient funds 
would be taken out of the primary road funds 
to retire the bonds. Such action is not at all 
likely. It would in the first place violéte the 
instructions of the people of [owa thru their 
legislators in favor of the pay-as-you-go sys- 
tem, and would spend a part of the primary 
road fund meeting interest charges instead 
of in building roads. It would continue the 
evil of the present system of patchwork road 
building, If state money is to be turned into 
different counties according to the way they 
come thru on bond issues, we will have a num- 
ber of counties with good roads, but we will 
not have the state highway system which the 
legislature has ordered. 

Now that the job is over for another two 
years, and now that it has been decided to give 
the highway commission a chance to see what 
it ean do, we hope that every opportunity will 
be given to make the new plan count for the 
most. We believe that this is the attitude even 
of those who voted against the bill in its final 
passage, 

For ourselves, as early advocates of the high- 
way commission plan and as steady supporters 
of the program for better roads in lowa, we 
hope that the system will have a fair trial and 
that it will give us the good roads that we want. 
The two vears to come may be the critical ones 
in the development of a state road system. 
To the State Highway Commission and to the 
state engineer as they start in on this testing 
peried, we send this word: Good luck—and 
watch your seal 

FARM SUPPLIES OF CORN AND 
OATS 


IE amount of corn and oats on farms as 

of March 1, 1927, seems to be much smaller 
than usual. In the spring of 1925, there was 
less corn than this vear, and in the spring of 
1917 less oats. Otherwise, the supplies in re- 
cent vears have been much larger of both corn 
The outlook for corn and oats prices 
it were not for 
horses and 


and. oats. 
would be decidedly bultish if 
the rather small number of 
cattle. 


hogs, 





BEWARE OF ARGENTINE ALFALFA 
A® mGENTINE alfalfa will live thru an oeea- 


sional Iowa winter, but it is not nearly as 
hardy as the common alfalfa of Nebraska and 
Under the seed staining law passed 
last Argentine alfalfa should really be 
stained 10 per cent red. At the present time, 
it is still stained green, which should 


Kansas. 
vear, 


however, 


lead lowa farmers to look with suspicion on 
alfalfa stained green unless they know posi- 
tively that it has come from Canada, 


SEED PLENTY OF OATS 
SEED oats are of such poor quality, especial- 
lv in the eastern part of the corn belt, that 
it is wise to conduct a germination test. Tf this 
is not done, it would seem to be well to seed 
four bushels per acre instead of the customary 
ten pecks. 








| Odds and Ends ~ 


HAD a letter in March from Dr. H. C, 

bs a who is now with Dr. Ely at the In- 
stitute of Land Economies, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. It seems that he has been working 
hard on determining just what has been the 
farmers’ share of the national income year by 
year since 1909. Not figuring rent as one of 
the expenses he found that before the war 
farmers, constituting a little over 30 per cent 
of the population received about 20 per cent of 
the national income. Since the war farmers, 
constituting a little less than 30 per cent of 
the population, seem to have been receiving 10 
or 11 per cent of the national income. Dr. Tay- 
lor’s findings are to be published in the May 
number of the Quarterly Journal of the Insti- 
tute of Land Economies and | am looking for- 
ward to reading the details of his study there 
with great interest. He is also writing a book 
on the question, a book which would be of great 
service to all those who are engaged in the fight 
for a ‘‘square deal for agriculture.’’ 

Dr. Taylor has interested me greatly because 
he is so different from most economists. The 
average economist rather appeals to me as a 
kind of fatalistic Mohammedan who says, ‘‘ The 
law of supply and demand is God and Big 
Business is its prophet.’’ Taylor in recent 
years has consistently taken the attitude that 
it was sound policy for both the government 
and the farmers to think about devising a type 
of machinery which would interpret the law of 
supply and demand to farmers in a way to 
give them more nearly a fair share in the na- 
tional income. 

Shortly after the Hoover influence fired him 
from the Department of Agriculture, he set to 
work on a book giving an account of his six 
years in Washington. This book has not been 
published yet because book concerns claim that 
farmers don’t buy enough books to furnish a 
demand for a book of this kind. Perhaps they 
are right, altho [ have wondered if the book 
people might not be influenced by the fact 
that this particular book is none too compli- 
mentary to the Coolidge administration. 














AST month I met for the first time Herbert 
Janvrin Brown, the lone distance weather 
forecaster. He is the man who claims that the 
summer of 1927 will be a repetition of 1816, the 
year without a summer. As to whether it is 
worth while to pay much attention to a man 
like Brown, I don’t know. If he were a charla- 
tan, | don’t believe he would dare go on record 
so definitely that 1927 would have an execeed- 
ingly cold summer. Incidentally, I may say he 
also predicted that this past winter would be 
one of the severest on record over a large part 
of North America. To my notion, it has been 
one of the mildest on record, altho I am sure 
that if I talked to Mr. Brown about this matter, 
he would call my attention to the extraordinary 
rains on the Pacific coast in the middle of Feb- 
ruary (which he predicted) and the heavy 
snow fall in the south Atlantie states in March. 
srown undoubtedly has studied the move- 
ments of the planets, sun spots, solar radiation 
and ocean temperatures quite conscientiously. 
He places a lot of faith in ocean temperatures, 
and on this account [ am inclined to think that 
his predictions perhaps apply more definitely 
to the east and west coasts of the United States 
than to the corn belt. If the summer of 1927 
happens to be unusually cool, I think I shall 
study into Brown’s theory with considerable 
interest. At the present time, I am rather 
skeptical, because I feel that so far as the corn 
belt is concerned, he made a miss in predict- 
ing cold weather for this past winter. How- 
ever, it is wise to suspend judgment until the 
summer of 1927 isover. H. A. WALLACE. 
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THE BILL THAT COOLIDGE KILLED 


Outline of the McNary-Haugen Bill as It Passed Congress 


‘UST what does the MeNary-Haugen bill pro- 
vide? Wallaces’ Farmer has in the past 
three years presented hundreds of articles 

on different phases of the bill, has sent out up- 
wards of one hundred thousand pamphlets on 
the measure, and has probably answered more 
than three thousand personal letters. Still, 
since the bill has finally passed congress and 
since it is bound to be in the front of public dis- 
cussion from now on, this is apparently a good 
time to go over the provisions of the measure 
again, 

In the first place, why was such a measure 
ever developed and presented? The reason, of 
course, lies in the situation of agriculture in 
the years following the war. In the period from 
1920 to 1925 the total value of all farm prop- 
erty shrank from $79,607,000,000 to $59,154,- 
000,000. Farm income in the same period has 
declined from 13.8 per cent of the national in- 
come in 1920 to about 7.5 per cent in the last 
fiseal year, 1925-6. Yet the agricultural popu- 
lation is still around 26 per cent or 


terest on these bonds in the shape of wheat ane 
lard and cotton. 

With the war, this situation was changed, 
and when the war ended the United States 
found itself clear of debt to other countries, 
and with European nations and their citizens 
owing the United States enough money so that 
there was approximately $500,000,000 in in- 
terest charges coming in each year from the 
other side of the ocean, This meant that the 
old market for our surplus was gone. Europe 
was receiving no interest from America. Rath- 
er, she was paying it to America; and, to ag- 
gravate the situation, European consumers 
were poorer than ever and less prepared to pay 
good prices for food than they had ever been 
before. 

Yet the surplus of American food products 
continued to go abroad. It was even greater 
than it had been in the days before the war. 
The government, thru its policy of aid to ex- 
periment station and extension work, and by 


What could be done about a situation like 
this? It was plain from the start that there 
were two possible ways out. Since the protee- 
tive system left out the farmer, or the major- 
ity of farmers, why not destroy the protective 
svstem and thereby put all the groups on the 
sume level? The strongest argument against 
this was the fact that farmers had been forced 
to go heavily in debt during the bad years; that 
these debts had been contracted at a price level 
about 70 per cent above’ pre-war; that the abo- 
lition of the protective system would bring the 
price level down to pre-war or lower, and that 
farmers in repaying their debts would have to 
pay two dollars for every dollar they had bor- 
rowed. If a farmer borrowed $100 in 1920. 
with wheat selling for two dollars, and repaid it 
in 1930 with wheat selling for one dollar, he 
would be paying two bushels of wheat for every 
bushel of wheat that he had borrowed. 

This would apply to most farm erops, and 
shows why a complete abolition of the protee- 
tive system, with the consequent 





27 per cent of the total population. 

This declining income has been 
reflected in farm bankruptcies. The 
rate of farm failures from 1910 to 
1924 shows an increase of over 
1,000 per cent in contrast to that 
of commercial failures, which have 
staved at about their same rate. 
Capital invested by farm operators 
deereased from $47,000,000,000 in 
1920 to $32,000,000,000 in 1925, a 
loss of about $3,000,000,000 a year. 

These figures, of course, only 
prove again what everybody 
knows, that agriculture as a whole, 
in spite of favored sections and fa- 
vored individuals, has suffered 
greatly since the war, and needs to 
have vigorous remedies of some 
sort applied to bring its income 
back to the proper point. The first 
step in devising a remedy, of 
course, is to find out what caused 
the condition. 


No Protection From Tariff 


Agriculture probably laid the 
basis for its present situation when 
it permitted legislation to go thru 
which gave a preferential standing 
to other classes of our population. 
The tariff inereased the cost of the 


manufactured goods the farmer 
bought. The immigration law in- 


creased the cost of labor that went 
into those manufactured goods, 
and so sent prices up a notch high- 
er, From the start of the protec- 
tive system the farmer, to a large 





SEND FOR THE McNARY-HAUGEN PAMPHLET 


This article presents in outline the main points of the McNary- 
Haugen bill as congress passed it, together with a brief statement of 
the agricultural situation that led up to its passage. 
containing this article and the full text of the bill in its final form 
is being printed. A copy will be mailed to any subscriber who sends 
us a postcard request. 


The accompanying article may be of especial interest in that it 
was written before the veto and was designed to show farmers what 
the methods and the problems involved in putting the act into ef- 
fect would be. Since Secretary Wallace was the principal influence 
behind the bill up to his death, and since Wallaces’ Farmer has been 
one of the measure’s principal supporters, we have felt a particular 
responsibility for the successful administration of the act in the 
event of its becoming law. 

The fact that the enactment of this law has been postponed by 
the presidential veto ought not to lessen the interest in its details. 
President Coolidge’s veto message has been reprinted in full by 
most of the daily papers of the country. We hope that many farm- 
ers will take the text of the bill, as given in our pamphlet, and check 
it back with the president’s message. 

While farmers will do well to keep their knowledge of the bill 
up to date, so as to meet the campaign of misrepresentation, it will 
also be wise to acquire such familiarity with its principles and 
methods as to make the administration of the act as effective as 
possible when it does become law. 

We want to emphasize again the point that we have stressed 
repeatedly: that the law when it does go thru will not work auto- 
matically. An intelligent understanding of its provisions on the 
part of the farmer, the further growth of farm business organiza- 
tions so as to take over some of the functions of the act, and the 
presence of a co-operative spirit among the producers for whose 
benefit the act is employed, are all necessary to make this or any 
other plan succeed. The passage of the McNary-Haugen bill will 
present a great opportunity to American agriculture. 
ready to make the most of it. 


A pamphlet 


Let us be 


lowering of the price level, would 
bring hardship to farmers until 
they were adjusted on the new 
basis, It would, of course, be pos- 
sible to provide for the handling 
of the Federal Reserve System and 
of the Treasury Department so the 
price level might be maintained at 
a high point. The political prob- 
abilities, however, were against 
either a price level bill or an anti- 
protective measure getting thru, 
and terrifically against both of 
them getting thru at the same time. 


Export Bounty Plan Had Failed 


The other possibility was the in- 
clusion of farmers, especially those 
farmers who prodnee a surplus for 
sale abroad, in the protective sys- 
tem. Attempts along this line had 
heen made vears ago, when David 
Lubin, the founder of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, 
pointed out that the protective tar- 
iff did the farmer no good when 
he had a surplus to sell outside the 
country. Lubin pushed for the ex- 
pert bounty plan and failed to 
vet it. 

Different plans for including the 
farm in the protective system have 
been devised. Over the last fonr 
years, however, the opinion of farm 
organizations and co-operatives has 
tended more and more to center it- 
self behind the particular plan 
known as the MeNary-Haugen 
bill. This bill was designed pri- 








extent, especially as regards basic 
crops, has been buying in a protected market 
and selling in a world market. 

The price of wheat, for instance, is set in 
Liverpool, not in the United States. The price 
of hogs is set largely by the price paid in the 
eountries of Europe for the surplus lard and 
hams that go abroad. It is the price paid for 
surplus food shipped abroad that determines 
the price for the whole product. 

The evil results of this situation did not be- 
come clear to the American farmer before the 
war, as he was being protected to a degree by 
the rather unusual financial situation. The 
United States, in expanding over a continent 
in the course of a century, had been forced to 
eo abroad for part of the capital for this devel- 
opment. Up to the time of the war, a great 
many Europeans owned bonds which were se- 
eured by the property of our American in- 
dustries. This meant that each year a sum 
was sent abroad to meet the interest payments 
on these bonds, and these interest payments 
enabled Europe to pay a fairly good price 
for the surplus American farm products; so 
. that, as a matter of practice, we paid the in- 





its urging farmers to produce during the war, 
had helped to create a larger production and 
consequently a greater surplus. When this sur- 
plus from the United States went to Europe in 
the days following the war, it found only a 
starvation market. The folks_over there could 
afford to pay very little. As a result, prices 
in the United States eame down to match prices 
abroad, and American consumers were permit- 
ted to buy food at the same low prices that 
the impoverished consumers of Europe were 
paying. 

This, of course, wrecked farm income, with 
the results noted above. At the same time, it 
should be kept in mind that taxes .had inereased 
greatly; that the goods the farmer buys had 
on the whole kept on a fairly steady level and 
in few eases had decreased in the same degree 
as prices of his own products. The American 
farmer was faced—and is still faced—with the 
problem of paying increased taxes and in- 
creased cost. of operation, and of buying goods 
at a high price level at the same time that he 
was selling his own products on a market that 
returned him far less than before the war. 


marily to make the tariff effective 
on those staple farm produets of which a sur- 
plus is sold abroad. This would inelude wheat, 
corn and hogs; and the first bill was made up 
with these products prineipally in mind, Later 
there was added to these the idea of orderly 
marketing of the surplus even without regard 
to tariff, and eotton, rice and tobacco were 
added to the list with special provisions in this 
field. The purpose of the bill is quite well 
stated by the declaration of policy in the mea- 
sure, which says: 

“*It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
congress to promote the orderly marketing of 
basie agricultural commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce, and to that end to pro- 
vide for the control and disposition of surplus- 
es of such commodities, to enable producers of 
such commodities to stabilize their markets 
against undue and excessive fluctuations, to 
preserve advantageous domestic markets for 
such commodities, to minimize speculation and 
waste in marketing such commodities, and to 
encourage the organization of producers of 
such commodities into co-operative marketing 
associations. ’’ (Concluded on page 8) 
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Master Farmers Produce Beef Cheaply 


Silage and Legume Pasture and Hay Give Economical Production 


cattle when we consider how they were 

handled by the Master Farmers, Two are 
maintaining good sized beef cattle breeding 
herds and using only rotation pasture, chiefly 
sweet clover. When many a farmer who has a 
silo on his farm is not filling it because he has 
not been able to fit silage into his beef making 
plan, several of these men have succeeded nice- 
ly and are thoroly sold on using silage in pro- 
ducing beef. 

This profitable use of silage has not come be- 
cause the Master Farmers produced hay in such 
small quantities as to be sliort of roughage. 
Plenty of legume hay is a necessity in the prof- 
itable handling of beef cattle, according to the 
belief of all the Master Farmers who are beef 
producers. Two who were short last year on 
clover and alfalfa were rather ashamed and un- 
comfortable as we talked over the farm opera- 
tions. They valued legume hay highly for their 
beef cattle, and felt at a loss about handling 
them without it. 

Fitting beef cattle into the scheme of opera- 
tions of a small farm is diffigult. Many lowa 
farmers have failed at this problem. Not many 
have sueceeded that I know of. I believe one of 
our Master Farmers has done so. 


Large Acreage Is Put Into Pasture 


If producing baby beef has been a satisfac- 
tory enterprise on most corn belt farms, a large 
acreage is generally given over to pasture. I 
have been guilty of saying that when nearly all 
the land in a farm was tillable and under rota- 
tion, a man was foolish who kept a herd of cows 
to produce baby beef. I take it all back after 
spending a few hours on the farm of George 
Godfrey, of Kossuth county. 

Except for the building spot and twenty 
acres along a gully, containing a small stream, 
the whole of his 320-acre farm is in rotation 
crops or alfalfa, He has maintained a herd of 
Hereford cows varying from thirty to seventy 
head for over ten years. They have been direct- 
ly profitable as well as making practical the 
carrying out of a soil building 


pous things stand out in regard to beef 


By Jay Whitson 





Fitting the beef cattle enterprise into a 
farm business effectively is one of the most 
difficult problems found in corn belt farm 
management, These Master Farmers have 
used beef cattle as an efficient part of their 
plans of growing and using profitably a 
large acreage of legumes, particularly al- 
falfa and sweet clover. Beef cattle have. 
helped increase crop yields on these farms 
to twice the yields obtained by former op- 
rators. When many men have discarded 
silage, these Master Farmers have used it 
more largely in feeding beef cattle. The 
Master Farmers use cattle as a home mar- 
ket for grain and feed produced rather 
than as a speculative enterprise involving 
the purchase of both cattle and grain. 











It has made possible a low cost for carrying a 
cow. Properly handled, it gives a long pas- 
ture season. This involves a regular rotation 
and a new seeding for fall pasture each year. 
The amount of stock earried on a forty-acre 
field of sweet clover has varied, due to stand 
obtained and weather conditions. It has never 
been less than one per acre and has been over 
two cows per acre. 

He makes the most complete use possible of 
the stalk fields in wintering the cows. It is sup- 
plemented by alfalfa hay, which he raises reg- 
ularly in large enough quantities to meet all 
his livestock needs. At this time of vear he is 
using silage and hay for the cow herd. Two 
16x40 tile silos are on the farm. Silage is large- 
ly used in the ration of the baby beef during 
the winter and spring and for the cow herd for 
two or three months. Additional calves or old- 
er cattle are purchased for feeding out along 
with the calves raised many years. 

William MeArthur, of Cerro Gordo county, 
follows a similar program on his 360-acre farm, 
except that a part of his Polled Hereford cattle 





program that has made it possi- 
ble to double the yields of corn 
produced. I believe the method 
of handling eattle followed and 
the plan of farm operation prac- 
ticed by him and William Me- 
Arthur, of Cerro Gordo county, 
ean be followed with profit by 
many. 

I visited Godfrey the last day 
of November when the calves 
had not yet been taken from the 
cow herd. Corn husking wasn’t 
finished, and since the weather 
had been good, putting the calves 
in the feed lot had been delayed. 
They were not losing fiesh, how- 
ever. I was struck by the flesh 
earried by both cows and ealyes, 
altho George said they were not 
carrying as much flesh as some 
years. The dry summer followed 
by a wet, cloudy faii hadnt been 
ideal by any means. The cattle 
were running in a stat: field 
and also a new secding ef sweet 
clover. 

He had found this an excellent 
combination. A whole change of 
feed such as oceurs when cattle 
are shifted from pasture alone 
to corn stalks alone is avoided. 
This reduces the risk of intes- 
tinal trouble that so frequently 
causes loss when cattle are put 
in stalk fields. It makes early 
yarding of the calves less nee- 
essary. 

Sweet clover pasture is the 





are marketed as breeding stock. All his farm 
is under rotation, The same combination of 
sweet clover pasture, silage and alfalfa has a 
large part in making beef eattle raising profit- 
able on his farm. In addition, soybeans, as hay 
and straw, and the seed ground as a protein 
supplement, are used with profit in beef pro- 


_ duction. 


He has used two silos for several years, and 
when I visited him, the first of December, he 
had recently put up a third. This last one had 
been purehased from a land owner who had not 
succeeded in adapting his livestock operations 
to using silage with profit. 

Prof. C. L. Holmes, of the agricultural eco- 
nomics department at Ames, believes that there 
are real possibilities in the wide ase of this pro- 
gram of farm operation and beef production in 
the whole northwest quarter of Iowa. I am sold 
on it. An adequate and profitable soil fer- 
tility program is lacking on a large number of 
farms containing the best soil in Iowa. On 
many of these farms some sort of beef produe- 
tion was practiced at one time. On many the 
type followed wasn’t adapted or profitable or 
fitting into the needs of the farm. The result 
has been that the owners of such farms have 
quit handling cattle of any sort. Godfrey and 
MeArthur have proved that baby beef produe- 
tion can be profitable on farms with little or 
no permanent pasture, ‘I believe that it will 
hecome common with profit to those who prac- 
tice it. 


Feeding a Means of Marketing Grain 


Five of our Master Farmers are ‘‘eattle 
feeders’’ in the sense that the term is com- 
monly used. None are the type of feeder whose 
cattle feeding enterprise overshadows all the 
rest of the farm business. Three of these, 
Fred W. Nelson, of Story county; H. S. Mar- 
tin, of Jasper, and Dan J. Sehnittjer, of Dela- 
ware county, are thoro believers in the value of 
silage in steer feeding. The other two eattle 
feeders, Lenns Hagglund and Earl Watts, of 
Page county, have never used silage. There are 

few silos used in southwestern 








basis on which he has built his 
baby beef production program. 





Silage helps Master Farmers winter their cow herds and fatten steers with economy. 


Iowa. 

On all these farms cattle feed- 
ing is primarily a means of mar- 
keting grain and maintaining 
and building up the fertility of 
the soil. Two to four carloads 
of cattle finished each year has 
been the program of each of 
these men. No two eattle feed- 
ers follow exactly the same prac- 
ticee—at least [ have never met 
them, Rarely does a feeder of 
purchased steers follow exactly 
the same routine two successive 
years, 

Fred W. Nelson is fairly rep- 
resentative of the type of feed- 
ing practiced. I visited his 240- 
acre farm late in October. He 
had not purchased any eattle at 


that time, altho he generally 
buys in the early fall. He was 
considering making a trip to 


Omaha the next week, but was 
on the election board in his 
township and probably wouldn’t 
get away. When visited in De- 
cember, the steers purchased a 
few weeks previous were glean- 
ing the stalk fields. He fattens 
during the winter and spring 
two to four carloads each vear. 
He has two silos and uses silage 
and alfalfa or clover hay as the 
basis of his feeding ration. He 
called my attention to the fact 
that the old-type feeder who did 
not use silage and plan for and 
provide legume hay for his 
steers on feed was rapidly fading 
from (Concluded on page 13) 
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THE BILL THAT COOLIDGE KILLED 


( Continued from page 6) 


How are these purposes to be effect- 
ed? In the first place, the bill pro 
vides for the setting up of a federal 
farm board made up of the secretary 
of agriculture and twelve members, 
one from each of the Federal Land 
Bank districts. Now the method of 
appointment of these twelve men is 
unusual and from the farm point of 
view highly destrable. Instead of al- 
lowing the president to pick men at 
random, which in the case of a hostile 
administration would mean a board 
selected to defeat the workings of the 
bill rather than to carry it out, it is 
provided in the bill that there shall be 
ealled in each land bank district a 
convention of all the farm organiza- 
tions in the district. At this conven- 
tion four men are to be named on the 
nominating committee for the district. 
To these four men two more are added 
by a convention of the secretaries of 
agriculture of the states included in 
the land bank district. The secretary 
of agriculture has the right to name 
still another man in each district for 
the nominating committee. This 
makes a committee of seven members 
from each land bank district. These 
seven men meet together and select 
three men, whose names they propose 
to the president as candidates for a 
position on the federal farm board. 
The president must select one of the 
three. 


To co-operate with this federal farm 
board there are also created a num- 
ber of commodity advisory councils. 
There is to be a commodity council 
for each basic agricultural commodity, 
and each is to be made up of seven 
members. The board is to appoint the 
members of these councils annually 
from a list submitted by the co-opera- 
tives and farm organizations and the 
state agricultural departments in sec- 
tions that are strong producers of the 
of the commodity in question. The 
members of these councils serve with- 
out pay, tho they get a per diem allow- 
ance when attending meetings. 


What are the basic agricultural com- 
modities under the terms of the bill? 
Cotton, wheat, corn, rice, tobacco and 
swine are listed. Now suppose that 
the board find that the price of any of 
these basic commodities is being un- 
duly depressed; what can it do? 

First, it would be well to quote ex- 
actly what the bill instructs the board 
to do before determining that it should 
take action. The first step is as fol- 
lows: 

“Whenever the board finds, first, 
that there is or may be during the en- 
suing year either (1) a surplus above 
the domestic requirements for wheat, 
corn, rice, tobacco or swine, or (2) a 
surplus above the requirements for the 
orderly marketing of cotton, or of 
wheat, corn, rice, tobacco or swine; 
and, second, that both the advisory 
council hereinafter created for the 
commodity and a substantial number 
of co-operative associations or other 
organizations representing the pro- 
ducers of the commodity favor the full 
co-operation of the board in the sta- 
bilization of the commodity, then the 
board shall publicly declare its find- 
ings and commence, upon a date to 
be fixed by the board and published 
in such declaration, the operations in 
such commodity authorized by this 
act.” 

There is a point that will occur to 
many in this connection, and it is a 
point that occurred to the framers of 
the bill: What if in some of the states 
which are strong producers of the com- 
modity in question there is only a 
small percentage of the farmers rep- 
resented in farm organizations or co- 
operatives? Are these folks to be 
brought into a national plan of this 
sort without having a chance to ex- 
press approval or dissent? Under the 
bill they are not, for it provides that 
in any state where less than 50 
per cent of the producers of a commu- 





nity are members of farm organiza- 
tions. or co-operatives, an expression 
of sentiment of the producers as a 
whole shall be secured by a state con- 
vention. In order further to safeguard 
the declaring of an operation period 
for any commodity, the bill provides 
that there shall be required an affirm- 
ative vote of a majority of all the 
members of the farm board and, fur- 
thermore, that no action shall be taken 
unless the members of the farm board 
representing land bank districts which 
are heavy producers of the commodity 
shall assent. This means that in case 
the board were talking about declaring 
an operation period on swine, they 
could not do it, no matter how many 
voted in favor of it, unless the repre- 
sentatives of the land bank districts of 
Omaha and St. Louis were in favor 
of it. 

Now, with the farm board willing to 
take action and the advisory councils 
approving and the representatives of 
the producers in accord with the gen- 








able. If conditions justify it, surplus 
wheat might be stored, or part of it 
might be sold abroad and part stored. 

In the case of hogs, a co-operative 
exporting company would probably be 
formed as soon as a period of opera- 
tion was declared. It would be em- 
powered by the board to buy pork 
products at a price sufficient to bring 
live hogs up to a parity with other 
commodities. These products would 
then be stored or exported, as the case 
seemed to demand. 

Now this action in the case of any 
of the commodities would immediately 
stiffen the market for everybody, by 
taking the surplus off the domestic 
market. The storing of cotton would 
immediately bring up the price of cot- 
ton on the exchange. The removal of 
the wheat surplus would increase 
prices of wheat all over the country. 
The same thing would be true of the 
handling of lard and other’ pork 
products. 

It will, of course, be quite evident 











—Courtesy Scripps-Howard Papers, 


President Coolidge signed the MeFadden banking bill the same day he vetoed 
the McNary-Haugen bill. 


eral plan, what is the next step? The 
exact next step will depend upon the 
commodity with which the board is 
dealing at the time and on the partic- 
ular situation. Of course, a great deal 
is left to the decision of the board. 
In the case of cotton, if the act were 
in operation now, the first step of the 
board would be to authorize the co- 
operative associations of the south to 
act as the agent of the board in tak- 
ing a certain volume off the market 
and storing it. It is, of course, under- 
stood that the board itself can not do 
any business direct. It must deal thru 
agents, preferably co-operatives. Only 
in case there are no co-operatives op- 
erating in the particular field can the 
board use as agent some other type of 
corporation. 

In the case of wheat, the plan would 
be a little different. Probably the 
board would contract with some co- 
operative already in existence, or pos- 
sibly with a new co-operative formed, 
say a federation of two or three exist- 
ing co-operatives, to buy wheat at the 
world price plus the tariff, export it 
and sell it for the best price obtain- 


that the co-operatives that are han- 
dling this exporting and storing as the 
agents of the federal farm board will 
be incurring a considerable loss. In 
the case of products bought in the 
United States at a fairly high price 
and sold abroad at a low price, there 
will be an obvious and immediate loss. 
In the case of storage, as with cotton, 
there is a chance that by orderly mar- 
keting over a period the total loss may 
be very slight. In most cases, how- 
ever, a loss will be taken. How is this 
to be paid? 

Since all the producers of a com- 
modity are benefited by the general 
rise in the price level of that commod- 
ity, it is only fair that they should all 
contribute to the operation that made 
them the profit. The reason that the 
co-operatives have been so eager for 
this bill is that they have found that 
when they took the surplus off the 
market themselves and thereby raised 
the price, the benefit came to all pro- 
ducers of that commodity, while the 
costs of the holding operation would 
be paid entirely by the members. Un- 
der the McNary-Haugen bill, every- 


body benefited pays a part of the cost. 

Under the McNary-Haugen bill an 
appropriation of $250,000,000 is made, 
which may be advanced to the federal 
farm board as a loan to finance these 
operations. Some of this money in 
turn may be paid out by the federal 
farm board to these different agencies 
to recoup them for the losses they 
have suffered in carrying out the in- 
structions of the farm board. This 
money, of course, must be repaid to 
the United States treasury, and the 
equalization fee is the device, thru 
which every producer contributes to 
the fund and which makes repayment 
possible. 

In starting an operation period, the 
board makes an estimate as to what 
the losses are going to be on storing 
or exporting, and also what the cost 
of administration for the operation pe- 
riod are to be. Then an estimate of 
total production of that commodity is 
made and a fee is determined upon 
for each unit of the commodity. The 
exact amount would vary, of course, 
according to the volume of production 
and the possible losses. 

With this fee determined, plans 
would then be laid to collect the fee 
from all the units of the commodity 
going into commerce. Naturally this 
fee will be collected at the easiest pos- 
sible point. Some people, including 
the secretary of the treasury, have had 
dreams of an army of inspectors going 
around to every farm in the country 
and seeing to it that every farmer paid 
the fee as his product left his place. 
This would be highly expensive and 
highly unnecessary. 

It is provided that the equalization 
fee may he collected at any point in 
the transportation, processing or sale. 
The board can determine which point 
would be the easiest and most effect- 
ive and most economical one to use. 
In most cases it probably will be at the 
processing point. In the case of wheat 
this would be at the flour mill; in the 
case of ‘hogs, at the packing plant. 
The fee collected at these points would 
be turned in to what is known as a 
stabilization fund, out of which would 
be paid the losses incurred by the 
agents of the board, and from which 
would he repaid the advances made 
from the original appropriation author- 
ized by congress. 

It will be noted all the way thru that 
the bill is designed to develop the 
farm organizations and the co-opera- 
tives to a point where they can handle 
the bulk of the marketing cof these 
farm commodities. It is the farm or- 
ganizations and the co-operatives that 
have the greatest part in naming the 
farm board. The farm board in turn 
is instructed in selecting agents to car- 
ry out the provisions of the board, that 
preference be given to co-operatives. 
As a further aid to co-operatives, $25,- 
000,000 is set aside as a loan fund for 
the benefit of co-operative organiza- 
tions. This may be loaned out at the 
rate of 4 per cent to any co-operative 
which .is doing sound work, for the 
purpose of enabling the co-operative 
to buy needed equipment, to help in 
merging co-operatives and to aid in 
the financing of its marketing pro- 
gram. Provision for repayment by the 
collection of the fee from each unit of 
the commodity handled by the co-oper- 
ative must be made. 

It will, of course, be apparent to 
anyone who-considers the bill care- 
fully, that this is a tremendous ex- 
periment in a new field. It is obvious 
also that the bill in its present form is 
probably not perfect. It is just as 
clear that perfecting details can only 
be worked out as experience shows 
what they should be. Congressman 
Dickinson said: 

“If we are going to do something 
on behalf of the farmer, let us put in 
a system of legislation that will at 
least tend toward the point of equality 


(Continued on page 15) 
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GOLDEN RULE 
; STORE 








Asmall dry g00ds, shoe 
and clothing store was 
opened in a small town 
in the west, serving a 
few hundred homes. 
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The one small store has grown 
into a Nation-Wide Institu- 
tion of 773 Department Stores 
serving millions of homes, 


FROM HCORNTO OAK 


After 25 years of growth 
now a nation-wide shopping service 


773 


STORES 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


E are celebrating with pride and thank- 
fulness our Twenty-fifth or Silver Anni- 
versary—with pride for the privilege of serving 
the American public—with thankfulness for the 
generous response that has come to our effort. 


Since the Spring day in April, 1902, when Mr. 
Penney inaugurated, in a small and inconspicu- 
ous manner, a Retail Shopping Service which 
was destined to become one of Nation-wide 
Helpfulness, a quarter of a century has passed. 


It has been a period of notable growth and ex- 
pansion, of winning millions of friends, of serv- 
ing them faithfully, of basing achievement 
upon the good will of mutual satisfaction. 


During all these eventful years, we have been 
mindful of our responsibilities to the legion of 
patrons who have contributed and are today 
contributing, so continuously and so generously, 
in helping make our Service one not of profit 
alone but of the confidence that rests on good will, 


Never for a moment have we knowingly wav- 
ered from the responsibility of this relationship. 
It has always been to us an inspiration to reach 
out for greater things, that we might be the 
better prepared to render a Service which should 
prove to be more and more beneficial to the in- 
creasing numbers who come to us. 
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Where Some of Our 773 
Stores Are Located 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville 
Cairo 
Canton 
Centralia 
Danville 
Decatur 
Dixon 

Elgin 
Freeport 
Galesburg 
Jack sonville 
Kankakee 
Kewanee 
La Salle 
Lincoln 
Matto 
Moline 

Mt. Carmel 
Murphysboro 
Pana 

Paris 
Quincy 
Rockford 
Streator 
Taylorville 


IOWA 


Ames 
Atlantic 
Boone 
Burlington 
Carroll 

Cedar Rapids 
Centerville 
Charles City 
Cherokee 
Clinton 
Council Bluffs 
Creston 
Decorah 
Dubuque 
Fairfield 

Fort Dodge 


Fort Madison 
Grinnell 

Iowa City 
Keokuk 
Marshalltown 
Mason City 
Muscatine 
Newton 
Oelwein 
Oskaloosa 
Ottumwa 
Perry 

Red Oak 
Shenandoah 
Spencer 
Washington 
Waterloo 
Waverly 
Webster City 


MISSOURI 


Boonville 
Brookfieid 
Cape Girardeau 
Carthage 
Chillicothe 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Hamilton 
Hannibal 
Independence 
Jefferson City 
Joplin 
Kirksville 
Macon 
Marshal! 
Maryville 
Mexico 
Moberly 
Nevada 
Poplar Bluff 
St. Joseph 
Sedalia 
Springfield 
Trenton 
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T Not only is that one little Golden Rule Store of 1902— 


now itself grown to far larger proportions—still serving 
the people in and about Kemmerer, Wyoming, but there 
has sprung from its applied principles and policies, 
others to a present total of 773 Department Stores, 
scattered over 46 States. 


All these are children of what we now affectionately 
term, The Mother Store; all happily operate in the Ser- 
vice of the public under the name of the J. C. Penney 
Company. The Founder of this Organization—Mr. James 
C. Penney—builded in his pioneering days more endur- 
ing and substantially than he knew, 


His ideals and practices—square treatment alike to all 
always—and the extent to which he packed Value into 
every Dollar of purchase—these constitute the pattern 
according to which this enormous business has been 
shaped and which has caused it to grow until it has 
now become a Nation-wide Institution, serving more 
than 3,000,000 homes. 


The dynamic selective and buying power of the Com- 
pany created by its tremendous volume of cash sales, 
which, in 1926, amounted to $115,682,737.86, gives a 
saving power to the public which means much to the 
thrift and to the economic life of the people of every 
community where it operates a Store. 


At this milepost in our history, we pause only long 
enough to express our thanks to the great American 
people for their continued confidence and appreciation 
of our efforts in their behalf and to offer the assurance 
that in the future as in the past we shall strive to serve 
not only well but better and better with each succeeding 
business day, 


OUR ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION BEGINS APRIL FIRST! 


A NATION-WIDE 
INSTITUTION- 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
“THE STORE NEWS” 
beautifully illustrated by rotogra- 
vure, showing you how to save large 
sums on Dry Goods, Clothing, Fur- 
nishings, Shoes and kindred lines 
—standard quality goods! A post- 

card will bring it. 


JCPENNEY(o 


Executive Offices and Warehouse—330 W. 34th St., N. Y. City 


RETAIL SALESMEN WANTED 
experienced in our lines, to train 
for Co-partner Store Managers, pro- 
viding for the continuous growth of 
our Company and especially the ex- 
pansion planned for 1927, Write for 
particulars. 
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The Situation of the Cotton 
Farmer 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

On a recent trip thru Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas I spent considerable 
time studying the financial condition 
of the southern farmer and getting his 
views on farm legislation, or any other 
remedy advocated for his relief. I 
have talked to wheat farmers, cotton 
farmers, dairymen and truckers, also 
bankers, state Grange lecturers, mem- 
bers of chambers of commerce and a 
few announcers from broadcasting sta- 
tions which broadcast agricultural 
programs. The information I got from 
the farmers and Grange leaders varied 
considerably from that received from 
the bankers and chambers of com- 
merce. The latter were inclined to be 
optimistic and felt that the farmers’ 
troubles were mostly imaginary, but 
admit that the cotton farmer is losing 
money this year. They say it is hard 
to get the farmer to co-operate or 
work for any state or national meas- 
ure for farm relief and that he will 
have to work out his own salvation; 
reduce his surplus crop acreage and 
diversify; produce most of his living 
on the farm and live more econom- 
ically. One man said that 90 per cent 
of those using cars should be travel- 
ing on foot and should be going bare- 
foot at that. 

Conditions are not so bad in south- 
ern Texas where they raise rice, truck 
and fruit and milk more cows, but 
the cotton grower of central and 
northern Texas and southern Okla- 
homa are seeing hard times, especially 
the tenant farmer who usually puts a 
mortgage on his cotton crop before it 
is planted. There are thousands of 
acres of cotton in the fields yet and a 
large per cent of it will not be picked 
as the price is so low that the fields 
yielding less than half a bale per acre 
are hardly worth the cost of picking, 
and some of the growers haven't got 
the money to hire it picked. 

Baled cotton can be seen at all the 
towns in the cotton belt of Texas and 
Oklahoma. Most of the warehouses 
are full and lots of it is outside on the 
ground exposed to the weather. There 
are acres of warehouses full of it in 
Galveston, Houston and New Orleans, 
Ships from foreign countries can be 
seen any day at these ports loading 
cotton. The cotton crop of 1926 is 
estimated at 18,000,000 to 19,000,000 
bales, which is one of the largest crops 
ever produced. 

Farmers near the oil fields are far- 
ing better as the lease money is a big 
item to them and the oil companies 
furnish work for those who have the 
time to work and who like that kind of 
a job. Some of the farmers are work- 
ing in the oil fields and letting their 
farms grow up to weeds. 

IRVING D. JAMES. 

Warren County, Iowa. 


Ground Soybeans for Steers 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“How are ground soybeans as a sub- 
stitute for linseed meal for fattening 
cattle? These are cattle which are 
cetting silage, alfalfa and corn. Would 
it pay me to raise my own soybeans 
and grind them as a substitute for lin- 
seed meal?” 

Ground soybeans fed at the rate of 
two or three pounds per head daily 
seem to be fully equal to linseed oil 
meal for two or three months. How- 
ever, the high percentage of oil seems 
to make the cattle just a little too 
loose and after a time they tend to 
go off feed. We would roughly esti- 
mate the cost of producing a ton of 
ground soybeans, under ordinary corn 
belt conditions, as around $40. 

The soybean oil meal, which is a 
by-product of the mills where soybean 
oil is pressed out, is much better than 
the ground soybeans, because the ef- 
fect is not nearly so laxative on the 
cattle and they stay on feed far better. 


American Homes Congress 


Five Thousand Homemakers Gather in First Convention 


By JOSEPHINE WYLIE 


OR the first time in history a great 
national convention has been held 

for the strict and sole purpose of talk- 
ing about the home and all of the fac- 
tors, physical, mental, moral, social 
and aesthetic that contribute to the 
well-being of a home. This immense 
homemakers’ meeting, known as the 
first American Homes Congress, was 


held in Des Moines, March 8 to 11, and’ 


it was a unique meeting in 
ways. 

In the first place, it was a men’s 
meeting as well as a women’s meet- 
ing, a sort of national proclamation, 
as it were, that men had equal rights 
in this homemaking business—an in- 
teresting situation when seen in the 
light of equal rights fights of a score 
of years ago. The women were a lit- 
tle in the majority among the 5,000 
and some persons who attended the 
conference, but the proclamation was 
sent out over the country and invita- 
tions with it and there was a more 
than fair representation of men folk. 

In the second place, it was the first 
time that farm homemakers and city 
homemakers have joined forces in so 
large an undertaking. Altho the con- 
gress was sponsored by the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs it was a 


many 


co-operative affair, supported by the 
national Farm Bureau and = home- 
builders, home advisors and home 


makers from all parts of the country. 
Also the schools were represented by 
the national Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and pre-school education by the 
Children’s Bureau and the various 
child welfare agencies operating thro- 
out the country. 

It is interesting to note that this 
home congress started out to be a 
strictly lowa affair. That was a year 
ago. But it seemed too large for state 
boundaries and was very soon turned 
into a national project. Because the 
federated clubs comprise the largest 
number of organized women and_ be- 
cause under the leadership of their 
president, Mrs. John D. Sherman, they 
have just completed a survey of some- 
thing over nine millions of town and 
country homes, this group seemed the 
logical one to take over the manage- 
ment of so large a meeting. 


Home Equipment Survey a Feature 


One of the most outstanding fea- 
tures of the three days of meetings, 
was the report on the home equipment 
survey, which, as has just been stated, 
included something over nine millions 
of town and country homes. While 
the congress recognized the  impor- 
tance of good homemaking over good 
housekeeping and the relative values 
of the spiritual and the practical, it 
also recognized the fact that in order 
to have better homes there must be 
the wherewithal for comfortable and 
efficient homemaking. 

The home equipment survey brought 
out the fact that as a nation we have 
taken up with more enthusiasm the 
things that have brought us diversion 
and recreation than we have the 
things which make for healthful and 
comfortable living. Country homes, 
for instance, were found to lack a con- 
venient water supply and a very small 
percentage had running water, and in 
many cases the water supply was 
closer to the barn than to the house 
and had to be transported by woman- 
power. 

Touching on every phase of home 
equipment, Mrs. John D. Sherman in 
her address deplored the great lack of 
conveniences today both in rural com- 
munities and in cities. “There is no 
greater work to be accomplished,” said 
Mrs. Sherman, “than the work of bet- 
terment for the home. A woman who 
must spend all of her time on house- 
keeping tasks can not have time to 
see the larger job of homemaking.” 


Mrs. Sherman made a plea for prop- 
erly appointed, and becoming dwellings 
because, as she said, “the saving of 
hard labor in the home also means the 
saving of time and energy devoted 
from drudgery to keeping the house- 
keeping job in the background and 
seeing and enjoying life more abun- 
dantly. We need to see all of our 
duties in their proper relation to life,” 
said Mrs. Sherman, and she fully be- 
lieves that while fine cars and ex- 
pensive radio sets are well and good 
for those who can afford them, the pri- 
mary essentials are those that Snake 
for comfortable housekeeping and san- 
itary living such as bathrooms and 
washing machines, running water, 
kitchen sinks and heating systems. 

Striking a somewhat higher note, 
Mrs. Sherman expressed the belief 
that,homes today are not as attractive 
as they need to be in order to hold 
their own against the world, and that 
after all the important thing is the 
atmosphere inside the home rather 


than the amount of money which is 
spent. Other speakers also brought 
out the fact that time and thought 


and good taste are more important in 
the furnishing of a house than the 
money outlay. 


Farm Bureau Woman Speaks 


Mrs. Charles Sewell, an 
farm woman and _ national 
of the home and community 
ment of the American Farm Bureau, 
talked on “Better Farm Homes.” Mrs. 
Sewell expressed the belief that home 
life on the farm was holding its own 
but holding it at a considerable sacri- 
fice of farm youth. She believes this 
to be a serious situation and stated 
that she thought an increase in home 
and community amusements and a 
well arranged social program would 
do a great deal toward keeping young 
people’s heads turned in the right 
direction. Because economic condi- 
tions directly affect standards of liv- 
ing, Mrs. Sewell asked that eastern 
homemakers try to the need for 
farm legislation and help to turn sen- 
timent in favor of it. 

In the farm home 
cussion which was part 
day's program, such 
these were expressed: 

“As soon as the buying power of the 
farmer is equal to that of other indus- 
tries, home conveniences will come.” 

“The home equipment survey made 
by the federation was a step in the 
right direction. It showed us wherein 
we farm homemakers fail to measure 
up and knowing conditions, we can 
study the situation of bettering them.” 

“We need to build up a policy for 
home improvement,” said Mrs. Ells- 
worth Richardson, “that is, get in the 
attitude of mind for things that will 
make our homes both physically and 
aesthetically satisfying, so that when 
the time comes that we can afford 
them we will most certainly have them 
because we are already educated to 
the idea.” 

The round table discussions brought 
out the fact that many farm homemak- 
ers have not kept pace with the times 
nor have improvements in the house 
kept pace with improvements out over 
the farm. In the opinions of the wom- 
en present, this attitude was changing 
and memare having almost as much to 
do with it as women, for they are see- 
ing the importance of labor-saving 
equipment for the house. 

All of those things which contribute 
to the comfort, efficiency and enjoy- 
ment in homes were touched upon sep- 
arately during the home congress by 
people who are notable in their ‘pro- 
fessions. Architects talked on the 
planning and building of homes. In- 
terior decorators showed what was to 
be desired in the way of furnishing 


Indiana 
chairman 
depart- 


see 


round table dis- 
of the second 
sentiments as 


homes for attractiveness. On the mat- 
ter of financing the home two speak- 
ers suggested the necessity and good’ 
sense of a spending plan for the fam-: 
ily that would include a definite out- 
lay of money for savings and invest- 
ment, operating expenses, food, cloth- 
ing and advancement. For those who 
were able to count on a definite an- 
nual income, one speaker stated that 
two and one-half times the yearly in- 
come was a safe amount to count on in 
buying a new home. Whether this 
would apply in the case of farm home 
buying seems highly questionable. 

Miss Grace Abbot, who is director 
of the Children’s Bureau in Washing- 
ton, D. C., said that there would never 
be any satisfactory substitute for the 
home in the pre-school years of the 
child, altho schools are springing up 
all over the country to show us how 
best to meet the needs of little chil- 
dren and to train us for the business 
of child training. 

Child development was the subject 
of a talk by Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, di- 
rector of the Iowa Child Welfare sta- 
tion and the first person in the coun- 
try to establish a laboratory for the 
study of babies and little children. 
Among other things he made the state- 
ment that the attitudes of fathers and 
mothers toward their children are 
changing, that they are beginning to 
see them as individuals and to study 
them as such, and to further under- 
stand that it is; possible for them to 
study their children and to love them 
at the same time. He suggested tak- 
ing the children into partnership and 
letting them know that they have 
rights in a home. 

Following the line of child training, 
Mrs. A. H. Reeve, who is president of 
the National Association of Parents 
and Teachers, said, “a child is a symp- 
tom of his environment,” and that’ it is 
impossible for any school system to 
counteract six years of pre-school 
training which has not been good. 
Contradicting a popular opinion that 
modern youth is worse than that of 
any other period, Mrs. ‘Reeve said, 
“they are living under a stain that 
brings out the weaker fiber,” and that 
they are merely trying to get away 


from the conservatism and strictness — 
that typified many old-fashioned 
homes. She asked for tolerance and 


understanding in handling them. 

Art and literature in the home, mu- 
recreation and_ spiritual culture 
were subjects handled by various other 
speakers. Another outstanding fea- 
ture of the home congress were the ex- 
hibits, showing all manner of things 
from books and music to washing ma- 
chines and lighting systems—tying up 
in a very practical way with the pro- 
gram of talks. 


sic, 


Polk County Wins Farm Debate 


In the finals of the fifth annual Iowa 
Farmers’ Debate at Ames last week 
the state championship was won by 
the team from Polk county who up 
held the affirmative of the question, 
“Resolved, that the basis of taxation 
for state revenue should be income 
rather than property.” The negative 
was upheld by debaters from Musca- 
tine county. 

The speakers for Polk county were 
Henry Heidman, Marion Steddom and 
Carl Heidman, all young farmers near 
Granger, Iowa, On the Muscatine 
team there were Ray Downer, Newton 
Lang and Clyde Downer. 

This is an annual event in connec- 
tion with Farm Bureau programs. It 
is conducted under the direction of 
the Iowa Farmers’ Debate Council, 
whose members are S. E. Bass, of 
Boone county; W. H. Malin, of Tama 
county, and Gale McClean, of Musca- 
tine county, with W. H. Stacy, of the 
extension service, as secretary. 

The winning team was awarded a 
state championship banner which was 
provided by Charles E. Hearst, presi- 
dent of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. R. K. Bliss, director of the ex- 
tension service, was chairman of the 
debate. ‘ 
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Here is a picture of Mr, George Kranz which 
we took as he was looking over some of his Life 
Guard fed hogs. Not only he, but other success- 
Sul hog raisers, suchas E. C. Hogate, owner of the 
Grand International Champion Boar, and Harry 
Kime, winner of the Champion ton litter con- 
test in Iowa last year, heartily recommend Life 
Guard because of their own experience with it. 


“Lire. G 


who has fed 3,500 hogs in eight months, 





registered vet- 


DR.-C. W. LIKELY, a 
erinarian of wide experience and a 
graduate of Iowa State College at 


Ames, is now connected with the 


Stockmen’s Department of the Liberty 
Oil Company. His Services are avail- 


able to our customers without extra 
charge. This is but one of the many 
forms of service this company seeks 


to render to the users of Life Guard 


Products. 





ARD is the 
Cheapest Feed I Can 
Give My Hogs” 

Read what George Kranz of Iowa City, 


says about LIFE GUARD Minerals 


HEN you buy Life Guard Minerals, you 
are not taking a chanee on an unknown 
You are using a mineral 













lowa City, 
a IMPANY, 
Moines, lowa 


or untried product. 
that has been put to actual test by leading, fowa. 


successful. hog raisers everywhere. 


LIBERTY OL, 


Des 


Gentlemen: 
Ve been 
Salesman, 
I told him 















Your Life an. 
see help to eared 
tr, uffy, : 

I would take tried 


_Minerals 
When your 
to sell ine, 


Read this letter from George Kranz, of Towa 
City. Although he was feeding 3,500 hogs, he 


lost only eight. All around him hog raisers <r te real test. ; peo Ibs. to try. 
;. otes ‘ “ chaste ak ea ‘ * 

them that Were in bad pon ? bunch of 

; on Just corn and ape and feeding 


were reported to be suffering severe losses 
Life Quard. 


> > . *f big gains ; 
from flu and other hog diseases. But Life tid Taine, they showed on thi. The 
‘ . . : thing gr. ‘need me you really cheap ra- 
Guard not only kept his hogs in good condi- about “4a°4%, Since that time pA some. 
. On of Life ae hive fed 

ponth, and I find it the cheapent mncral ‘¢ 

eed that 


tion, it also helped him get quicker and larger 
gains, and made money for him. 

Life Guard Minerals contain all the ele- 
ments thus needed for getting adequate bone 
structure, quicker growth, thriftier condition 
and perfect digestion, There are no worthless 
fillers included. You honest value for 
every dollar you spend. 

That’s why Life Guard gives such unsur- 
passed results, why leading hog raisers ree- 
ommend it, why winning ton litters and Grand 
Champions have been produced on it. 


Get All the Facts—Then J udge for Yourself 


Before buying any minerals you owe it to yourself to investigate fully the merits of Life 
Guard Minerals. We do not want you to buy them unless you are fully convinced that Life 
Guard is the most economical and effective mineral feed obtainable. That's why we are will- 


— give 
Bains and have 
7 troubles ; 
Mt are repo, 
ier por ted all around . 1 
through no” 2.500 hogs that Thea ne fact 
ponte elght nants in eight months Thee 
kind, certat S through sickness y¢ .o5* 
nt real Soh ay Shows that Dee of any 
“he saving on Ping hogs in good shape 
| ee - shape, 
than baid for ; miaseats — m 
Yours truly , 7 


Geo Kran Z 


my hogs, [| ; quich 
iuicker 
Spite of 


diseases 


P hogs, in 
and other 


re 
vet more 





ing to put the information before you and let you be the judge. 


Write Today for Full Information 


Let us show you the way to bigger hog profits. All you have to do is drop us a postal, re- 
There is no obligation involved in this. 


questing us to send you the faets about Life Guard. 
But it will give you definite, valuable information that you should have. We will also send you 


our booklet, ‘‘Economical Feeding of Home Grown Feeds.’’ Be sure to write today. 


STOCKMEN’S DEPARTMENT 








LIBERTY OIL COMPANY 








There are a few good territories still open for live 
salesmen to represent us among live stock raisers. If 
you are interested, write to Mr. Tom Dyer, Sales 
* Manager, Stockmen’s Dept., Liberty Oil Company, _ 


Des Moines, lowa. 


Three hundred and twenty-five hogs were fed on 
corn and Life Guard from Jan. 8 to Feb. 28, and a ie . . PLA aes ce 

4 and Life Guard and are showing the same L. , 
in the last week tankage They averaged 180 a : : he Guard, Dee. 24. On 
pounds on Jan. 8 and 350 pounds Feb. 28, a gain of gains that were made by the hogs in the pounds. Their daily gain averaged about three 
of more than three and one-third pounds a day. other two pens. pounds, 


Manufacturers of LIFE GUARD Minerals 
General Offices 607 S. and L. Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 














The 1,600 hogs in this pen are being fed on corn 


sort 





averaged 


pen shown above 
and Life 


started on corn 
they averaged 35 


The 65 hogs in the 
155 pounds when they 
Feb. 28 
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i. > 
INCUBATOR 





YOU can farrow pigs in zero weather with 
100% safety — get two litters yearly 
from each sow—and make the early markets 
when hog prices are highest with the 


ECONOMY HOG HOUSE 


—a ect farrowing house which ten minutes 
work changes into # year ‘round hog house 
Thie house has separate pens for six sowe an 

their pigs; hae brooder stove in center with eix 
separate little Pig pens under it where pigs can 
keep snug and warm and away from sow. 
Keeps them warm in coldest weather. Five 
cornered pens and brooder gate protect pigs 
from being laid on, Makes early farrowing 


pro! le. 
Best for McLean System 

Rests on skids. Easily moved. Good for ownere 
or renters. Sanitary. Well ventilated. Two men 
can put up in two hours, by bolting sections to- 
gether. Paint weather proct roof and 
cello-glass, ge ventilating windows, Built of 
clear br and No. | dimension lumber. 


Raise16 to 20 Pigs Per Sow Yearly 
Hog raisere all over the hagy bole are doing thie. 
So can you by using the Economy Hog House 
the year round. Actually costs less than if you 
built it yourself. Get thia patented, centrally 
heated nag house now and make more money 
than ever before. Farmer Agents Wan 

Lirnited Number of Territories Open. 
SPECIAL NOTICE 

he Economy Housing Company of 
Onewsa, lowa, is the only Company in lowa auth- 
orized tomake and sell the tix Sow Centrally 
@eated Farrowing House as patented by Evan B. 
Morris and advertised as a Pig Incubator. Good 
things sre alwage imitated and we urge that you 
be not fooled. We have joined the patentee in 
filing suite in Federal Court against a manufac- 
turer, salesmen and users who were forewarned 
that they were making, selling or using a bog 
bouse which was a direct infringement of the 





patent. Bay Only the Original P1G IN- 
CUBATOK and save money. 
SEND COUPON— SAVE MONEY 4 


Write for Our Preposition 
| Economy Housing Co., Onawa, lows, Dave. BI 
I Send catalog 











and agents proposition to: | 

I Nome , 
N 1 
State a | 








Your friends stop at this luxuri- 
ous transient hotel. It provides 
comfort, courtesy, Companionship. 
Rest thoroughly in quiet, sleep- 
producing, outside rooms; dine 
royally in beautiful surroundings 
both at less than you expect to 
pay for the home-like welcome ex- 
tended here. Make this your Peo- 
ria home, 


HOTEL PERE MARQUETTE 


H. Edgar Gregory, Mgr. 
Peoria, Illinois 


— Rooms 400 Baths oe 


SAVE 40% 
ON PAINT 


FACTORY to YOU 


Buy your paint dtrect from 

fifty year old paint manufac- 

turer and save money. High- 

est quality fresh paint. he 

result of fifty years manu- 

facturing experience. We pay 

the freight. Send no money, 

pay in 90 days, if satisfied. 
Se) A i ee 2) ee Led 
Belore buying House, Barn Paint or Roof 
Coating getour prices. We paythe freight. Use 
pars ot order at our risk. Batistaction uaran- 

d. Write today for color card and prices. 


PARA PAINT AND VARNISH CO. 
S33SZEast87th St. Est.1876 Cleveland, Ohio 




















Please mention this paper when writing. 








BUREAU INTO BUSINESS 


Iowa Federation Starts New Service Department 


HE Iowa Farm Bureau Federation 

is going into business. This is the 
special significance of the news that 
a service department has been cre- 
ated, which will handle lubricating oil 
for Farm Bureau members and others 
over the state. At times in the past 
the Iowa Farm Bureau has been in- 
strumental in starting business con- 
cerns; but in each case it has with- 
drawn after the promotion period and 
let the companies go their own way. 
The service department marks the 
first attempt to maintain a continu- 
ous close relationship between a busi- 
ness activity promoted by the Farm 
Bureau and the farm organization it- 
self, 

The first step in the service depart- 
ment’s program is a fairly modest one. 
It intends to go into the handling of 
lubricating oil and to make sales di- 
rect to Farm Bureau members thru- 
out Iowa, with a provision for patron- 
age refunds on the profits. Any farm- 
er in the state is invited to send in an 
order to the service department, to be 
filled direct from the office at Des 
Moines. An account will be kept of 
the farmer’s purchases thruout the 
year, and the profits that are to be re- 
turned will be prorated back on the 
basis of his business. This, of course, 
is the patronage dividend plan famil- 
jar to all members of Iowa co-opera- 
tives, m 


Follows Lead of Other States 


Instructions to the executive com- 
mittee to initiate a policy of this sort 
were given in the resolutions adopted 
at the recent state Farm Bureau con- 
vention. Iowa is far from being one 
of the first Farm Bureau states to 
take up a plan of this sort. Ohio and 
Indiana have been doing work of this 
type for some years. Indiana, for in- 
stance, paid out $140,000 to Farm Bu- 
reau members in that state in patron- 
age dividends on its buying business 
last year. In Alabama, refunds of 
$115,000 were made after holding out 
nearly $40,000 for reserves and other 
purposes. It should be noted that the 
year’s dues paid by Farm Bureau 
members in Alabama totaled $51,000. 
or less than half as much as the re- 
funds on the buying business. 

The Iowa Farm Bureau is making a 
modest start at the job by taking over 
the plant at Shell Rock, Iowa, incorpo- 
rated about two years ago, to handle 
oil for farmers in the vicinity and to 
dispose of such other products as fer- 
tilizer and minerals. FE. N. Neal, then 
president of the Butler County Farm 
Bureau, and largely responsible for 
the work of the Shell Rock plant, is 
in charge of the service department of 
the Iowa Farm Bureau for the time. 

The exact legal set-up of the new 
department has not yet been finally 
determined. The probabilities are that 
it will be a subsidiary corporation, the 
voting stock of which will be held by 
the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation and 
voted by the executive committee. 
This subsidiary corporation may be 
organized as a stock company under 
the co-operative law, in order to make 
it possible that farmers who are not 
Farm Bureau members may patronize 
the company, but that only Farm Bu- 
reau members shall be entitled to re- 
funds. 

While the greatest reliance of the 
new service department for business 
will be on mail order contracts with 
individual Farm Bureau members, 
county marketing committees will be 
created in each county Farm Bureau 
to look after the educational work in- 
volved and to help in the securing of 
orders. 

The question will arise in the minds 
of many farmers as to what relation 
this new department will have to the 
buying work of other farm organiza- 
tions, such as the farmers’ elevators 


and creameries. The service depart- 
ment has made its initia] choice of lu- 
bricating oil as a commodity to han- 
dle, largely because this does not in- 
volve any conflict with the work now 
being done by other groups. In a 
statement issued last week, the Farm 
Bureau also states: 

“The general policy of this depart- 
ment is, of course, to render service 
to Farm Bureau members, but to do so 
in co-operation with already existing 
corporations in a way that will give 
them assistance and support. It is 
also planned to carry on more exten- 
sively than ever before an educational 
campaign among the members relative 
to the value of their co-operatives, and 
of co-operative work in general, not 
only in buying and selling but in oth- 
er interests as well.” 

Tt is pointed out by the Farm Bureau 


_. that there are a number of sections in 


the state not already served by any 
co-operative organization, and that the 
service will be expanded to take in 
other products in these regions first. 
On this point the federation says: 


Will Operate in Two Ways 


“The method of handling business 
will be in two ways. First, making it 
possible to assist the local Farm Bu- 
reau member to get the advantage of 
the collective bargaining power of the 
Farm Bureau membership, even in 
case he is not near any local co-opera- 
tive organization, and it is thought 
likely that a very large volume of the 
business will be done in this way. It 
is the plan to carry the benefits of co- 
operative organizations out into the 
very most remote districts, and it is 
possible to give these individual mem- 
bers this service only by organizing a 
state service department. The work 
with local co-operative elevators, oil 
companies, etc., will be more in the 
nature of a jobbing proposition, assist- 
ing these co-operatives in pooling their 
bargaining power, and in this work it 
is not the desire nor the expectation 
of this department to antagonize other 
co-operative organizations, but to cov- 
er that part of the field which they 
have not been able to cover, and rath- 
er to combine forces with them.” 

What the future of the buying de- 
partment of the Farm Bureau will be 
depends very largely on the response 
to the first line of business that is be- 
ing undertaken. If financial success is 
attained in this field, it is quite prob- 
able that other lines will be taken up 
in so far as they may be handled with- 
out conflict with other co-operative 
agencies. The plan is not to start any 
price war in the retail field, but to sell 
a high quality of oil at close to the 
ordinary retail price, with the savings 
returned to the farmers at the end of 
the year in the patronage dividend 
form. 

The service to’ the Farm Bureau 
members in this field will be of two 
types, according to Mr. Neal: First, 
the securing of a quality product, and, 
second, the savings made possible by 
bulk purchase and the elimination of 
several steps in the retailing process. 
Probably the chief difficulty before 
the service department in developing 
a big business is the problem of per- 
suading the farmer to go to the extra 
trouble of ordering direct and of buy- 
ing in fairly large quantities. This 
problem, it is hoped, will be met by 
educational work by county and town- 
ship Farm Bureaus.—D. R. M. 





Doctor-Farmer on the Veto 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am a physician but live in a farm- 
ing community and own a farm. Your 
reply to the president’s message on his 
veto of the farm bill met with my ap- 
proval. W. E. McGUIRE. 

Gallatin County, Illinois. 








Never before 
so much 
built intoa 


Cultivator 





The Dempster Two-Row Cultivator 
is complete in one unit. No addition- 
al parts to buy to meet your kind of 
planting. No clumsy arches! Yet 
every possible adjustment and gang 
shift to insure quick, perfect cultiva- 
tion. And, the most radical adjust- 
ment takes but a few minutes. 

Great slide bar gang shift. Positively lubri- 
cated wheel dodge. Take-up rear axle. Non- 
cramping and non-tipping tongue truck. 
These Dempster features mean greatest ease 
of operation and best results. 

the improved Dempster at your dealers, 
Compare it point for point. You'll find it the 
one you want to own, 
DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 
731 So. 6th Se. ae Beatrice, Neb. 








We GUARANTEE 


Red Strand: 
Fence 
lence 


S 
4 dare Deal 
4 20h 
ST 


EEL & with €d / 
Co, 

An extra heavy zinc 

coating protects Red Strand 
fence against rust for many years 
longer than the regular *‘Galvan- 
pon Ba recagam Morecopper inthe 
steel fights rust, too. These to- 
gether—heavier ZINC and more 
COPPER—form a longerlasting, 
rust resisting combination never 
used before in any farm fence. 


Galvannealed 
Square Deal Fence 


is made from the same kind of wire 
“that grandfather used to buy” 40 years 
ago. It has full gauge, crimped, springy 
line wires; one-piece, picket-like stays; 
self-draining, can’t slip knot. Easy to 


erect, trim, strong. hale vemted> 
d rdea 
erfor prices. 
Red Strand 
costs no more 
than any good, 
woven wire 
fencing. 
Write for“Offi- 
cial Proof of 












































booklets; 
also Keystone 


¥ Always look 


o/ for the \ Catalog. FREE. 
\\ Red Strand / ee 
MICO a sca media §63877 Indus- 
panes @ «trial Street 
/ Peoria, lll. 








KITSELMAN FENCE 


NEW LOW PRICES on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Steel Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, Paints and Rooting. 
Factory to You. We Pay the Freight. ‘I saved $22.40° 

says Geo. E. Walr uron County, Mich, 
Don’t delay, write today for FREE Catalog, 
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Master Farmers Produce 
Beef Cheaply 











(Continued from page 7) 


the picture in central Iowa. At least, 
for most of the state he who fattens 
two or more carloads of cattle each 
year is definitely handicapped unless 
he makes use of silage. These Master 
Farmers have already done what many 
will have to do, or quit feeding steers. 

Dan J. Schnittjer, of Delaware coun- 
ty, is one of five Master Farmers that 
keeps a specialized dairy herd. At the 
same time he fattens cattle regularly 
each year. When I first heard that 
here was a real dairyman and cattle 
feeder combined in the same person, 
I said that it could not be. I did not 
doubt that a good beef cattle man 
could turn to dairy cattle and succeed, 
but I did doubt whether he could re- 
main the one and become the other. 
But it can be done. When I looked 
over the Holstein herd and heard 
about the cow test association rec- 
ords and gossiped about the local co- 
operative creamery and the dairy cow 
rations, I must grant that he and his 
sons are real dairymen. And then 
after dinner that day last June when [ 
visited his farm we walked down 
across the pasture and looked over the 
steers he was feeding on grass. We 
talked of gains and shrinks and bad 
markets and rations and buying steers 
as cattle feeders will when they get 
together. And then as we jockeyed 
for position to get the other one’s 
guess on the average weight of the 
drove I knew he belonged to the beef 
cattle men’s fraternity. 

Every one of the eight Master Farm- 
ers with whom beef production is a 
major enterprise has used alfalfa 
eight years or more. Two others who 
were formerly regular feeders of beef 
cattle began raising it when they were 
feeding. Two of these beef producers 
had their alfalfa winter-killed and 
they had not gotten a new fi2ld pro- 
vided and producing hay in 1926. 
Profitable beef production in Iowa re- 
quires legume hay. These men not 
only believe this in theory—they pro- 
vide the hay. 

E. F. Morris, of Hardin, operates 
110 acres. He maintains a _ Polled 
Shorthorn herd of ten or twelve cows. 
About one-half the cows are milked, 
the remainder generally raising two 
calves. He has found this enterprise 
fitted in nicely with the size of farm 
and amount of feed available. The 


herd is of high quality. Mr. Morris 
sells a considerable number of his 
bull calves for breeding purposes. 


Any other surplus is fattened and mar- 
keted thru the local shipping associa- 
tion. In making use of the pasture 
and hay produced in the rotation, this 
enterprise has been satisfactory. They 
make a profitable use of considerable 
feed that could not be used profitably 
otherwise. 

This type of cattle enterprise prob- 
ably merits further use on some of the 
farms where the owners feel thru per- 
sonal inclination or the conditions sur- 
rounding the farm that dairying is not 
likely to be a satisfactory enterprise. 
{t certainly merits consideration by 
many of the thirty or forty thusand 
small farm operators in Iowa. A sat- 
isfactory type of cattle enterprise is 
more difficult to adapt to these farms 
than the larger farms. There is not 
enough pasture to justify a regular 
baby beef herd. 

As in the past, beef production of 
one type or another will continue to 
have a large part in the plans of lowa 
farmers who are interested in main- 
taining and increasing the fertility of 
their farms. The direct profits of the 
beef cattle. enterprise of most of these 
Master Farmers have been small. The 
profit that comes indirectly from in- 
creased crop yields and better rota- 
tions and the more complete use of 
products not salable, has made raising 
or feeding cattle one of the founaation 
stones of good farming, as practiced 
jby the Master Farmers in Iowa. 
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For farmers whose time is money 


A valuable new book on the use of rope. Send for it! 


Cumbersome knots and 
hitches—difficult to untie— 
slipping at critical moments 
—requiring constant retying. 
How they do eat up the time 
which means so much on the 
farm! 

And the rope _ itself—so 
easily ruined when it is not 
given proper care. 

Avoid these losses. You 
can, with our new 58-page 
illustrated booklet, ‘More 
Jobs from the Same Rope.” 
This interesting and valuable 
book tells you how to make 
the very best knots and 
hitches, how to save rope by 
splicing, how to care for 
Tope, etc. 

Send for your copy today! 
Mail the coupon below, with 
15c—a fraction of the book’s 
cost. 





H.@A.“Star Brand” Binder 

Twine 
evenly spun from the best 
fibres — has full yardage, 
ample strength for binding 
purposes, and is tréated 
against destruction by in- 
sects. 
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| the“Blue Heart” shows | 





How to know good rope 
before you buy it 


The better quality your 
rope is to begin with, of 
course, the greater will be 
your saving. Here’s a sure 
way to know really good, 
long-wearing rope, before 
you buy it: 

Untwist the strands of the 
rope. 
thread marker—the “Blue 
Heart”—running in the cen- 
ter between the strands, you 
may be sure that the rope is 
genuine H. & A. “‘Blue Heart” 
Manila Rope. ‘ 

Spun by rope makers with 
over half a century’s ac- 








If you find a blue 


cumulated experience, this 
thoroughly good rope will 
wear longer and deliver maxi- 
mum service in any size, on 


Bany job. For the selected 
7 fibres of H. & A. 


“Blue 
Manila Rope are 
drawn, spun, laid, and 
properly lubricated so as 
to insure the smooth working 
of every fibre, yarn, and 
strand. 

Before you buy rope, un- 
twist the strands and look for 
the “Blue Heart’’—our reg- 
istered trade mark. It as- 
sures you of dependable rope 
value not only on the first 
purchase, but whenever you 
need more of the same kind, 


Heart” 


The Hooven & Allison Company 
“Spinners of fine cordage since 1869” 
Xenia, Ohio 





For sisal rope 


For other jobs where high- 
grade sisal rope is wanted, 
use H. & A. “Red Heart” 
Sisal Rope—spun from se- 
lected sisal fibre by the same 
skilled rope makers. 











Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 





MAIL 
THIS 
COUPON 


Xenia, Ohio. 





NE ad tes sxc iascidacinaanindcsinlabstshiitinleteaiicl 
et EONS Nia 6 cnnaciacseeannne 


Address au al amok ahs dai caistead Aecindea el aecediened 


The Hooven & Allison Company, Dept. F.3 


Enclosed is 15c (stamps or wrapped coin) for which please send me a copy of the 
new H. & A. Booklet, “More Jobs from the Same Rope.” 


Print Name and Address Plainly 




















Hundred sold. Fits any old or new, wood or steel, 2, 3, or 4 section harrow. 
Peoria Harrow Grass and Alfalfa Seeder sows all grass seeds to uniform 
depth. Low down; no waste. Cuts work in half. You cannot af- 


ford to waste your time and seed. 
itself on 20 acres. Buy only the 
seeder—so cheap everyone 
can get one. 


Pays for 















Special 
introductory price. 


Write quick. 


WITTE 


200,000 in daily 
world-wide use. 








Peoria Drill and Seeder Co. 
2878 N. Perry Ave., Peoria, Illinois 








DIRECT From Factory - Wholesale Prices—Easy 
Terms—No Interest. 57 years proves WITTE 
most durable, economical — burns almost any 
kind of fuel — -Steel Construction — Valve- 
in-Head Motor—WICO Magneto—THROTTLING 
GOVERNOR — LIFETIME GUARANTEE. 
re i) ia CATALOG Describes New 

Improvements, New Low Prices 
and Long Terris. Also Log Saws and Pumpers. 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1531 Witte Bui KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1531 Empire Balla, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
1531 Witte Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Farmer On 


State Board 


George Godfrey, of Kossuth, on Board of Education 


NOVERNOR HAMMILL’S appoint- 
ment of George W. Godfrey to the 
board of education; 
port of the appropriation bill, particu- 
larly the liberality of the senate com- 
mittee with farm askings; the immi- 
nence of a house vote on the income 
tax bill; passage by the senate of the 
corn borer or crop pest control bill; 
the submission of the split report of 
ihe special banking committee; and fi- 
nal action on the state control bill con- 
tributed to one of the most interesting 
week’s activities in the legislature. 

Farmers got their man on the state 
board by fighting. Two days before 
the announcement of Godfrey’s ap- 
pointment, the slate was made up with 
another man, not a farmer, in the 
place supposed to be reserved for a 
representative of agriculture. The 
slate was broken but farmers were 
somewhat indignant that they had had 
io start a war to get one farmer on a 
board of nine in a farm state. 

The budget bill was reported—or 
rather set for action—fully' three 
weeks earlier than in any previous 
session, and really marks the first 
time that the budget bill has ever 
been reported. Two years ago it came 
onto both floors in committee of the 
whole and was debated behind closed 
doors. This year the debate bids fair 
to be an open one, 


the advanced re- 


Committees Recommend Increases 


Both the senate and house commit- 
tees approved the $250,000 for a new 
grandstand and edueational building 
at the fair ground; the new dairy 
building to cost $500,000, at Ames; the 
annual appropriation of $450,000 to- 
ward a new library at Iowa City. The 
senate committee increased the appro- 
priation for control of and eradication 
of infectious livestock diseases, T. B. 
inspection, assistant veterinarians, in- 
demnities, etc., from $175,000 to $250,- 
000. It gave the board of control $5,000 
additional for human tuberculosis in- 
vestigation; increased the state aid 
for county fairs by $10,000; gave Ames 
all its buildings requests; increased 
the appropriation for truck and horti- 
cultural crop experimentation by $20,- 
000; and gave Ames $40,000 additional 
for veterinary investigation. All the 
increases approved will not exceed 
£350,000 over the budget director’s 
grants and $150,000 of that is directly 
for the benefit of agriculture, 

So f..r, it will be noted, the attempt 
to over-economize on experimental 
work has been defeated, ith a total 
increase of $60,000 for experimental 
work allowed over the original budget 
report. The senate committee at the 
same time, however, took a step to see 
that none of the $50,000 for marketing 
work is to be handled by the experi- 
ment station. Under the committee’s 
recommendatiun, this will be in the 
hands of the extension department. 
There was some farm support behind 
this proposal, since it wa’ felt that the 
extension department is more friendly 
to co-operative marketing than some 
of those responsible for the policies of 
the experiment station. 

The budget recommendation to con- 
fine state aid to county fairs to those 
that have $10,000 worth of equipment 
was knocked ou* by the senate com- 
mittee. Instead of placing a standard 
of this sort, the recommendation is 
that the aid to different fairs be made 
in accordance with the existing law. 
There seemed to be a general impres- 
sion in farm circles that the amount of 
state aid for this purpose could be 1e- 
duced if the proper standard of fairs 
to be aided could be selected. The 
budget recommendation, “ however, 
would have given the horse racing 
type of fair an advantage over the 
more particularly educational type. 








Since no agreement on a better stand- 
ard than the $10,000 equipment figure 
could be reached, the final decision 
was to go back to the old regulations. 
This probably means that small fairs 
that have been getting state aid will 
continue to receive it. 

The two reports of the committee 
sent to investigate the Nebraska bank 
guarantee law were made last week. 


“Senators H. A. Darting and C. J. Ful- 


ton and Representative G. C. Cole 
made on the whole an unfavorable re- 
port on the bank guarantee system 
of the neighboring state. Senator Ed 
H. Campbell and Representatives Lafe 
Hill and T. L. Wolfe, on the other 
hand, found that on the whole the 
Nebraska guarantee law had been ef- 
fective. Neither group of the commit- 
tee drew any conclusions from the 
facts of the investigation as to what 
the Iowa policy should be. The com- 
mittee, of course, was instructed to be 
purely a fact-finding body and was 
not instructed to bring back any rec- 
ommendations for the lowa legisla- 
ture, 





The senate passed the corn borer 
control bill with but one dissenting 
vote, after carefully taking all possi- 
ble precautions against taking farm 
property without compensation _ it 
could get thru. The house will fur- 
ther amend the bill; but it will pass, 
apparently. 


State Road Control Bill Passed 


The state road control bill went 
thru the senate with all the house 
amendments adopted. The senate 
concurrence was not entirely willing, 
but the majority were afra':d to send 
it back to the house for fear some- 
thing worse would happen to the bill 
in the process. The vote was as fol- 
lows: Ayes—Baird, Beatty, Benson, 
Bergman, Booth, Brush, Carden, Cav- 
anaugh, Clark, Clearman, Darting, El- 
lis, Frailey, Haskell, Johnston, Kim- 
berly, Lange, Uangfitt, McFarlane, 
Mills, Ramsey, Rigby, Roberts, Shaff, 
Shane, Stanley, Stoddard, Topping, 
Wilson of Page and Wilson of Polk. 
Nays—Brookins, Campbell, Dean, 
Dotts, Fackler, Gilchrist, Gunderson, 
Hartman, Kern, Klemme, McLeland, 
Merritt, Shinn, Skromme, Slemmons 
and Ulstad. Absent or not voting— 
Breakenridge, Browne and Fulton. 

The state control of roads bill will 
be signed before the end of the week 
and corrections will be made in sepa- 











rate bills. Then a fight will ensue 
over increasing the gas tax, control 
of secondary roads and an investiga- 
tion of bridge contracts will be made. 

The income tax will probably reach 
a vote in the house this week. It has 
simply been marking time tor an op 
portunity in the house to act on it; 
which did not come last week because 
the house only met an hour and a half 
each morning, giving the rest of the 
time to appropriation committee work. 

A delinquent tax bill which is of in- 
terest to farmers was introduced in 
the house last week by Knutson, of 
Cerro Gordo, and in the senate by 
Johnston, of Franklin. The bill pro- 
vides that only the first half of taxes 
become delinquent April 1 and the 
second half October 1. Now all be- 
come delinquent if the first install- 
ment is not paid by April 1. 

The Hopkins bill to require bond is- 
sues to pass with 65 per cent vote is 
reported for indefinite postponement 
in the senate after having passed the 
house. The senate passed the Blythe 
bill extending indefinitely the closed 
season on guail. The Hubbard bill on 
larceny of domestic animals passed 
the house Saturday. The Johnson bill 
—the chicken stealing measure, is still 
in senate committee. The three T. B. 
eradication bills are still in the house 
animal industries committee. 





PUBLIC preference 


chooses the inimitable 
Chrysler “60”’ 


NE of the most convincing proofs of 
Chrysler “60” superiority is trying to 
match its features in any other six of its type 


and price. 


?7-Bearing crankshaft; 
Impulse neutralizer; 
Oil-filter; 

Air-cleaner; 


4-Wheel hydraulic brakes; 
Full pressure lubrication; 


Manifold heat control; 


Levelizers front and rear— 


These, with. many other features that can- 
not be imitated, have been embodied in the 
Chrysler “60” ever since its introduction. 


These typical features of the Chrysler “60” 
were harmonized into the car’s original 
engineering design —and are thus uniquely 
Chrysler —insuring that flashing speed of 60 
miles and more per hour, enviable accelera- 
tion of 5 to 25 miles in 7% seconds, with 
the almost magical handling and operating 
ease that are typical of every Chrysler, and 
endure throughout its long life. 


It is for this fundamental reason that the 
Chrysler “60” has been accorded a public 
preference that has contributed substantially 





4th place. 





eae’ 


Coach $1145 f. o. b. Detroit 


to Chrysler’s dramatic rise from 27th to 


7 5 7 


Chrysler “60” prices—Touring Car, $1075; Club Coupe, 
$1125; Coach, $1145; Roadster (with Rumble Seat), $1175; 
Coupe (with Rumble Seat), $1245; Sedan, $1245. 
F. O. B. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
All Chrysler cars are protected against theft under the Fedco System. 


Chrysler dealers are in position to extend the convenience of time payments. 
sk about Curysler’s attractive plan. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 


CHRYSLER ‘*6O 


CHRYSL 


ER MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES 


PER HOUR 
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Keep Your Eye On the Recla- 
mation Service 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Why should the United States gov- 


ernment make appropriations to bring | 


new land into cultivation at a time 
when the country is surfeited with ag- 
ricultural products? 

The reclamation service of the In- 
terior Department is continually tak- 
ing up new arid tracts for reclamation. 
It has spent $26,000,000 on irrigation 
in Indian reservations, and contem- 
plates an added $25,000,000, and it is 
asking for millions to develop swamp 
and cutover land in the southern 
states. Only one-third of the Indian 
property is operated by Indians, and 
two-thirds by white farmers, under 
lease or ownership. 

Every new acre of land brought into 
cultivation bears down in the value 
of the product of every other acre of 
land in cultivation; and when, on the 
average, the value of those products is 
already below cost, added acres are a 
crime against existing farmers, and 
brings the sheriff that much usearer 
their doors. 

However good the new acres, let 
them be held in reserve until consump- 
tion in the country, and need for ex- 
port, have caught up with 


dex of price. It is now down in the 
eighties. Only when it is around 100 
should we be looking for new land. 

The reclamation service is an en- 
gineering and spending agency, good 
to do construction, but it doesn’t give 
a whoop about the financial condition 
of the farmer, and it should have no 
authority to go ahead with new devel- 
opments until O. K.’d by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Agriculture alone 
of the federal departments has the 
facts on the farmers’ financial condi- 
tion and the need of new acres. 

Hold off the reclamation and let 
consumption demands for farm prod- 
ucts catch up with present production. 

E. O. FIPPIN. 

Virginia. 
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The Bill That Coolidge 
Killed 
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(Continued from page 8) 

for the farmer in the handling, in the 
carrying, and in the marketing of his 
commodities. Less than that we ought 
not to do, and more than that he does 
not ask. Therefore, why not put thru 
the McNary-Haugen bill in its present 
form? This is the beginning of a sys- 
tem. The federal reserve act now on 
the statute books had, I believe, only 
15 per cent of it put on the books in 
the original enactment. Of course, we 
will find our difficulties. This is not 
a piece of legislation which anybody 
thinks is. going to take prosperity and 
lay it at the front door of the farmer, 
but it is a piece of legislation that 
will start in to build an American agri- 
cultural policy, the first of which will 
be economical and efficient production 
as well as good management on the 
part of the farmer, and, second, it will 
provide machinery, if you please, that 
will permit him to compete with the 
other interests he is compelled to com- 
bat.” 


To make the bill succeed, there will | 


have to be terrific and untiring effort 
by the farmers of the country. They 
must have enouzh wisdom and self- 
control to name competent and trust- 
worthy men for the farm board, to 
back up their co-peratives so that they 
can handle an increasing share of the 
business, and to adjust production so 
_ that the purpose of the bill will not be 
finally defeated by ever-increasing sur- 
pluses. The bill is worth this effort 
and much more. If properly carried 
out, it gives the assurance that agri- 
culture, instead of being the under- 
dog in national affairs, as it has been 
for the last several vears, will be pos- 
sibly a dominant group for the next 
generation at least. 





supply. | 
That is marked by the agricultural in- | 











that one binder twine 


is just as good 


as another 


A MASTER FARMER’S EXPERIENCE 


You probably know how I used to feel about binde. 
twine. Bought the cheapest. Why not save a few cents 
per ball? What’s the difference? Twine is twine. 


Each year I’d nurse the binder along. A weak spot 


in the twine... 


break. A knot catching in the needle 


... break! I thought my back would break too—with 
so much re-threading. Then near the end, each ball 
would collapse and tangle up in the twine can. 


Result—wasted twine and time! Wasted grain from 


loose bundles. 


Plymouth twine stronger and better 


Last year I happened to mention my trouble with 
twine to an implement dealer. He suggested a remedy 


— Plymouth Twine. 


I was skeptical. 


How could 


Plymouth be better than the others? But hope springs 


eternal, so I tried it! 


Oh man, what a difference! Strong—yes! Evenly 
spun—yes! No breaks, snarls, or tangles. All the old 
grief of harvesting disappeared. 


More length per pound in Plymouth 


And I’ve discovered that Plymouth twine gives me 
more “money’s worth.” My farmer’s club made actual 


measuring tests, and found 


that Plymouth runs its 


tagged length guaranteed to the pound,* while cheap 


twines run 7% to 167% shorter. 


by using Plymouth! 


I win all way round 


*Plymouth Twine is spun 500, 550, 600 and 650 feet 
to the pound. Look for guaranteed length on tag. 
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Plymouth—more economical: 


+ Ie’s longer—full length to the pound 
as guaranteed on the tag; 


less breaking, less wasted time, 
less wasted grain; 


- It’s stronger 


- It’s evener—no thick or thin spots—no “grief”; 
. It’s beteer wound—no tangling; 


. It’s insect repelling—you can telf by its smell; 


Anh w wn = 


[e's mistake-proof— printed ball— 
and instruction slip in every bale. 


You can easily test Plymouth’s length per pound 
against any other twine. The cogetnane pictured at 
the left has been made frequently. 

Take a ball of Plymouth and any twine of the 
same weight and tagged as being the same length per 
pound and unwind them down the road. Then 
measure the length. Plymouth twine wins out — 7% 
to 16% longer than cheaper twines. 


PLYMOUTH 


Plymouth binder twine 
is made by the makers 
of Plymouth rope. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE 
COMPANY 


North Plymouth, Mass. 
Welland, Canada 








size, Reserve Pow- 
er Engines, now in 
use the world (ver, 


erate, cost less per years of 
service than ordinary 
Engines — owner- 

ship cost 5c per 


designed-and-built | 
igh-tension rotary ra: 
eto—easiest to start, smoot 
est running. Solve your power 
roblems with an IOWA Engine. 2 to 
HP. See your IOWA dealer or write. 


Associated Manufacturers Company 
Dept. 435 Wa 





Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 





Right in the heart of the sho 
ping and district 
ed as headquarters for 
many conventions. You'll 
find a real welcome here 
Rooms $2.50 and up. 


T. H. HOFFMAN, Mgr. 












LUMBER 


25% or More Saving 
Zerg eal, rk sagem ecarom mooie MO moees 
FARMERS LUMBER CO. 


24th and Boyd Streets OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











FARROWING 
HOUSE 


TIVICE ITS 
COST 


FIRST , 
SEASON. 


CHEAPER THAN 


F 


ARMERS everywhere select the KOZY Idea) 
movable house for profitable hog raising. Stops 


pig losses—disease. Extra profits. Easier—less 
worry and work. Best built. Lowest cost. Big, 


roomy and strong. 


Finest materials. Expert design 


and workmanship. Snug, tight and warm. W 

and draft proof. Perfcct ventilation. Abundance 
of sunshine. Four pens—just the right size for a port- 
able house. Lowest possible price—less than you 
would pay for the lumber. Send today for catalog. 


G. F. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





YOU CAN BUY THE 
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Did you ever stop to figure how 
much you could save on your 
feed bill, by growing more and 
better alfalfa or clover at home. 
Every dollar’s worth of feed saved 
this way goes into your own 
pocket. ; 


But you can’t expect clover or alfalfa 
to produce the big returns they are 
capable of unless you do your part to 
help them. Just like your cows, chick- 
ens or hogs, clover and alfalfa have to 
be well fed to do their best work. 

If your hay or alfalfa fields are yield- 
ing less than formerly it is most likely 
due to a need for lime, phosphoric acid, 
and potash. A few dollars invested in 
the necessary amounts of these plant 
foods will often give surprising returns. 


If you use manure, you will need to 
add phosphoric acid, and potash—two 
plant foods that alfalfa and clover es- 
pecially need. Add enough of these to 
your manure and you will get much 
better results. 

When the need for potash becomes 
acute, you will notice small white spots 
on your alfalfa and yellowish brown 
ones on your clover. But do not wait 
for these spots to appear. Give your 
hay a good supply of plant food this 
year, making sure that you include 
plenty of potash, 

You'll get more ana better hay, and 
the profit that you’ve been paying out 
in feed bills will be yours, 

FREE—A new, illustrated booke 
let. “ Better Grains and Hay”, is 
being prepared for the press, If 
you wlll send us your name and 


address we will gladly send you a 
eopy when published. 


Potash Importing Corporation 
of America 
10 Bridge St., Dept.L68 New York 


Genuine | 














MFENC 


C e a rod for « 2%-in. hog fence. 
C Freight paid in lil. Ind. Ohio 

Mich.--18¢e in lowa. On! 
slightly more in other states for freight. 
Low prices Barb Wire, Posts, 


a 
Factory-to-user-direct 


¥ ized Fence, one-piece stays 
that can't slip, aiso rooiing 
and paintata big saving. 
SOLD ON 30 DAYS TRIAL 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Write for free Catalog now. 








C > 
DON’T BUY A ROD OF FENC 
. Steel Poste, Barb Wire tal or Read 
aints, ete., until you get m 


yo n . Get my cut 
Di fore you buy. Treigbt, guarantee the 
quality. — Jim Brown 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept.2304, Cleveland, 0. 


SEED OATS AND SEED CORN 


Liberty 480 Hull-less oats, 5c a pound. Towar and 
Iogren oats, 75c a bushel; clean pure seed. 

Seed Corn, Joslim‘’s Yellow Dent and 90 day Yellow 
Dent, Silver King (white), the kinds that yield good 
crops and will mature; grown and selected for seed; 
teste 96 to 98%. Sold on 15 days approval test, shelled 
and graded, $3.50 a bushel, bags included. 

SQUARE DEAL SEED FARM 
ALLEN JOBLIN, Proprietor 
Route Ko. 3, Holstein, Iowa 


VERGREENS and Ornamental Shrubs 
for Windbreaks, Hedges. Lawns. Large 
stock; reasonable prices. Get your Ever- 

n from specialists. 63 years in busi- 
ness. Send for free illustrated catalog. 
Evergreen Nursery Co., SturgeonBay, Wis. 


SURE STAND SEED CORN 


Picked in a Sack—Dried in a Rack—High - 
Bation—Shelled—Graded—Ready to iy 


Bevada Seed House, Nevada, lowa 

















Piease refer to this paper when writing. 

















SERVICE 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. 


BUREAU 


The 


certificates are issued only with subscriptions-—new or renewal—for three years or 


more. 


All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 


Members must always sign full name and give certificate number. 








County Protective Associa- 
tions Busy 

IXTY-SIX Iowa counties had local 
protective associations in 1926 to 
make farmers’ property safe and elev- 
en of these associations paid rewards 
amounting to $1,101.10 for the appre- 
hension and conviction of thieves. By 
June 1, 1927, it is expected that every 
county in Iowa will have some sort of 
a protective association, according to 
a compiled report issued recently by 
the extension service at Iowa State 
This report, compiled from 
furnished by county 


College. 
information 
agents over the state, shows that for- 
ty-nine counties at this time offer re- 
wards protecting association members 
from theft on all kinds of farm prop- 
erty, while nine protect poultry only. 


any township or county get together 
and organize an association can be 
started and the protection afforded 
the posting of reward signs seems to 
result immediately. Wallaces’ Farmer 
has some samples of constitutions for 
simple organization which we will be 
glad to forward to any one on request, 
and will assist at any time in helping 
to form an association. 


lowa is fast becoming a poor place, 


for rural thieves to operate. If all 
farmers will co-operate and get in 
touch with their sheriff as soon as any 
property is missing, giving him all the 
facts before clues are 
tional number of thieves can be cap- 
tured and convicted. Find out the 
sheriff's telephone number and keep 
it handy. If there is a deputy sheriff 
in your neighborhood, know who it is 
s0 you can call on him in case you 
vant help in a hurry. Simple burglar 
alarm plans can be had thru Wallaces’ 








1 GUESS THEY'RE 
LEARNING NOT TO 
COME WITHIN RANGE 
. OF THIS GUN. _ 
























Others did not give details as to prop- 
erty covered. 

Protective associations are organ- 
ized as units of Farm Bureaus and as 
separate associations. Where sepa- 
rate associations are formed reward 
money is raised by charging a mem- 
bership fee ranging from $1 to $2 per 


member with additional assessments 
when rewards are to be paid. Signs 
are issued to members and warn 


thieves to hunt their loot elsewhere. 
Rewards vary from $1,000 down to $25, 
altho the majority of the associations 
pay a $50 reward similar to that of- 
fered by Wallaces’ Farmer. 

The influence of the campaign start- 
ed by Wallaces’ Farmer last June is 
shown by statements of one associa- 


tion in which it reports that since 
their organization was effected and 


given publicity there 
thievery in the county. Another asso- 
ciation reports that the organization 
brought the sheriff’s attention almost 
immediately to the need of rural pro- 
tection and that he co-operated in fine 
shape. 

When a hundred or more farmers in 


has been no, 


Farmer. Often these will afford pro- 
tection and scarce away thieves. 

Let’s make 1927 the year to be re- 
membered as the one thieves departed 
from Iowa. 





On Same Farm Seventy-five Years 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Since you are interested in pioneer 
incidents, you might like to use this: 
My grandpa, Ole Hovde, settled in the 
northwestern part of Winneshiek coun- 
ty, in Pleasant township, in 1851, and 
still lives on the same place. He came 
from Norway in 1850, came to Wiscon- 
sin, stayed there one year, and then 
moved to Winneshiek. He is now nine- 
ty-seven years and ten months old, and 
has lived on the same farm for seventy- 
five years. I am the third generation 
now living on the same place. My moth- 
er was the first white child born in 
Highland township. My grandpa, I 
think, is the oldest settler in Winne- 
shiek county. 

G. M. SAXVIK. 

Winneshiek County, Iowa. 


lost, an addi- 





Discovers How 
to Increase 
the Size 
of Litters 


important Discovery Made by 
Prominent Nebraska Breeder 


12 SOWS RAISE 124 PIGS 


To a Nebraska hog man goes the honor 
of making a discovery that promises to 
revolutionize pig rafsing methods. He 
found a simple, sure way to increase the 
size of the litter and prevent runts. What 
a boon to hog men! How it will add to 
their profits! Notice what it has done for 
Trovillo & Trovillo, North Platte, Neb. 
Last spring their 12 sows raised 124 pigs 
and produced 8 “ton litters.’’ Last fall 17 
gilts and 5 tried sows farrowed 204 pigs 
and no runts. 

Recently they wrote: 

“We attribute our success to Sr@ Degree Liq- 
uid Mog Concentrate. We strongly recom- 
mend it to all hog raisers. We surely would not 
raise hege without it. We use it from the time pigs 
are born. When you usc 3rd Degree Liquid 
Hog Concentrate you need not use any mineral, 
stock powders or other remedy of any kind. All you 
need in addition to 83rd Degree Liquid Hog 
Concentrate is good feed and lots of fresh water. 
We believe it is the most positive preventative for 
all hog diseases.”’ 


Hundreds of hog raisers are experienec- 
ing the same remarkable results. They 
have found that 3rd Degree Liquid Hog 
Concentrate is the greatest money-maker 
they can use. That it gives the sow won- 
derful health and vitality. Keeps her in 100 
per cent condition through the gestation 
period. She farrows more pigs and raises 
more. There are fewer runts. Sucking pigs 
have unusual vitality and grow rapidly. 

The blood of the growing pigs is charged 
with minerals that aid in developing larger 
bone and giving the framework for great 
extra growth of flesh. “Getting daily gains 
of 1% pounds a day,” says L. Pate, 
Hampshire, Il., and hundreds of others. 

Keeps your pigs healthy and makes them 
more immune from disease. ‘Althougn 
there is a lot of sickness all around here,” 
says Ben Willenborg, Dyersville, Ia., ‘‘my 
hogs are fine and healthy, thanks to 3rd 
Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate.” 

Learn how pigs treated with 3rd Degree 
Liquid Hog Concentrate are more success- 
fully vaccinated for cholera. Prevents 
the “break” that usually follows vacci- 
nation, 


Destroys All Worms 


Kill 














Quickly rids pigs of worms. ALL 


worms. (There are more than 20 different 
kinds.) Kd Hardy, Deer Grove, Ill., says: 
“After I had given my hogs only 2 treat- 


ments of your 3rd Degree Liquid Hog 
Concentrate, | butchered 8&8 of them. Found 
only 1 worm, and it was dead.” 


Free 40-Page Book 


Send your name for big free book that 
has helped hundreds. get larger litters, 
prevent runts, destroy worms, straighten 
up sick hogs. Gives cause, symptoms and 
treatment of all ordinary swine diseases. 
Write today. Just say, “Send me your 
free book.” Address, 


Copyright, 1927, by D. V. Union 


DROVERS VETERINARY UNION 
Dept. C-7 
400! South 24th $t., 


OMAHA NEBRASKA 













You Want the Best 

“hs, The Hog House 
This Is It Ths." ACTLY 
fits every hog raiser’s needs. Per- 
manent--thoroughly creosoted, in- 
side and out, Substantial—best 
, construction throughout. Made in 
sections that bolt together. 
Shipped knocked down. Complete, 


in lota of six or more, - - 
everything furnished ready to 


with floors, 


“Individual”’ erect, The best value your money 
Tit. by 7 ft., 71t, high. | will buy. TWO SIZES—*‘INDiviD- 
$24.60 EACH UAL’’ 7 ft. square, 7 ft. high—“‘IN- 

2 


DIVIDUAL, JR. ft. by 7 ft., 61-2 
high. Order direct for Immediate 
livery or write for information, 


Des Moines Silo & Mfg. Co. 


404N-Y-Ave., Des Moines, lows 


“Individual, Jr."* 
6 ft. by 7 ft., 61-2 ft. 


“$21.82 EACH 
F. O. B, Des MoInes 











MICHIGAN 
;Concrete Sl Tehs ~~ 
STAVE 
The last word in a permanent silo. Write for in- 
teresting free illustrated fact-proving literature. 
Tells how w ufacture 


known proces and not stopping at that—how 
bee oh oy them for you in a few days froa groun: 
peal 





Special Terms if you order Now! 
Agents wanted In open territory. 


MICHIGAN SILO COMPANY 
2604 S&S. Washington St. Peoria, Ilinols 


RELIEVE PAIN 


Do you have those humpy-grumpy pains? Bend over _ 
feel as though you didn’t want to straighten up? Lum- 
bago? Btiff jointe? Pains im the back, legs and arms? 
Rheumatism? Do you want real relief? Want it 
quick? Try thie wonder treatment. Don't have to 
rub or bandage. Just patiton the sorest spots and 
before you know it Mr. Pain is gone. Te make It easy 
for you to try this excellent pain remover, send us 
50c and we will forward to you postage paid a liberal 
size bottle of Relief Liniment. Send Today. 
Bealje Products Ce., let. ¥, Waterloo, lewa 
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“Seventeen Is Grown Up” 





A Story of the Days Before the Revolution 


By A. E. DEWAR 
Author of “The Road to Carolina” 


IV—THE CAPTAIN’S PISTOL 

UNCAN carried Agnes Sawyer her 

supper that night. He stood out 
side, handed her the trencher, and 
waited while she ate. In order to 
quiet any suspicions, he sat down on a 
log near the door and put his head 
sleepily between his hands. Actually, 
he spent the time talking to her, but 
anyone a few yards away could not 
have guessed it, 

“No danger for a while,” and he was 
careful not to say specifically what the 
danger was. “They’ll all sleep sound 
tonight. Tomorrow Locke may 


them. That’ll take two or three days, 
and maybe more. We'll have a chance.” 

She asked if there were any women 
in camp. 

“No. They had Indian women here 
once. Not any more. The gang has a 
rule against them.” 

“But why did they bring me?” 

“Locke’s captain—he wanted to. But 
some of the others 

“Go on—what do the others say?” 

“They say,”—he was translating 
freely—“he hasn’t any right. They’re 
mad, some of them.” 

She wondered if he meant that the 
others might let her go. Duncan re- 
membered the exact words that had 





take | 
our horses over the hills east and sell | 


” He hesitated. | 





“You don’t need an arm to ride.” 
Locke was scornful. 

“Spencer give me ten shillings to 
take my place,” the fellow explained. 
“Anyway, I ain’t fit to ride.” 

Locke turned away without com- 
ment. He noted Duncan, and beckoned 
to him. The boy slipped after him into 
the woods. 

“Keep your eyes open after I am 
gone,” directed the captain briskly. 
“Say nothing to anybody, but tell me 
everything that happens. If they both- 
er that girl——” 

“T’ll find out everything, sir,” Dun- 
can assured him. “At a pinch, I could 
do more. I can shoot.” 

Locke looked at him thoughtfully. 

“No harm, maybe,” he said as if to 
himself; “probably not much _ good, 
either. Well, hide this, and if anyone 
forgets who is captain here or that my 
cabin is to be left alone, use it on him 


| —if your nerve holds.” 


He pulled from his belt one of the 
pistols that Duncan admired, a long, 
slim barreled weapon with its grip in- 
laid with silver. Duncan put it inside 
his shirt. 

The troop formed. Locke mounted. 
He waved the men around him. 

“Horner is in command while I am 
gone,” he commanded. “I’ll be back be- 





The pisto! spat flame and lead at his chest. 


been passed, the look of the men who 
had talked about her. 

“°Rraid not,” he concluded briefly, 
and held out his hand for her trencher 
and spoon. 


He spent the night in the timber 
near her cabin. No one came near 
her. Duncan heard her sobbing to her- 


self in the middle of the night, 
did not dare to go near her lest some- 
one see him. 

In the morning, he did chores of all 
sorts. Sleepy from the broken rest of 


several nights. he was able to act the | 
He | 


chuckle-head without much effort. 
contrived to make his mistakes’ amus- 
ing rather than irritating. The men 
seemed to accept him as they would a 
new dog; moreover, he was a handy 
butt for jokes. 


but | 


| 





Half a dozen men bustled around vig- | 


orously, rolling packs, cleaning rifles | 


and pistols, grooming and saddling 
horses. Captain Locke was to start 
off for the settlements to the east soon, 
The lucky ones of the lot would go 
with him, wind up the sale of the 
stolen stock and spend a happy night 
or two in the taverns atong the route. 


HE man with the crooked nose was 
sitting on a log near the creek 
when Locke came up to him. Duncan 


saw the meeting and came closer to 
listen. 

“Coming?” asked the captain. 

The man pointed to his arm, still 
in a sling. 





He choked and staggered. 


fore you expect me. Keep the outposts 
on the trails. Don’t fool with what 
doesn’t concern you.” 

They rode off. Horner, an elderly 
man with a thick black beard and smali 
pig eyes, sent off two pickets to watch 
the trails to east and west. The rest 
swore at their luck and went to sleep. 
So did Duncan, with his right hane 
inside his shirt and gripping tightly 
the handle of the captain’s pistol. 


i later he took the girl some- 
thing to eat, she pressed him 
harder with questions than she had 
done before. 

“How did you get here?” she asked. 

He explained briefly. 

She opened her eves wide. 

“That was brave!” she cried: and 
then spoiled it by adding, “And you 
are such a little fellow, too.” 

He flushed darkly. “I can take care 
of myself,” he said, “and I’m older 
than I look. I’m sixteen, nearly seven- 
teen.” 

She was surprised, but still bent, it 
seemed, on teasing him. 

“That’s not so very old, tho, is it?” 
she asked. 

“It’s as old as you are, Miss,” he 
snapped; “and sixteen’s grown for the 
back country.” 

She took that in silence, and when 
she did speak again, it was in a very 
small and differential voice. -She asked 
about their chance of getting away. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Five times its length! 
The rubber in this boot is 
so high-grade, so elastic 
that you can stretch a 
strip cut from a “U.S.” | 
Blue Ribbon upper more ~*>-, 
than five times its ‘own , 
length. Suchrubber meang 
q flexibility, longer wear 








U.S,” 
Blue Ribbon Boots 


have sturdy gray 
soles, uppers red or 
black—inkneetohip 
lengths 


the best rubber 


can stand this test 


END a “U.S.” Blue Ribbon upper, 

wrinkle it as you will. The high grade 
rubber in it keeps you dry and comfort- 
able when inferior boots have been 
thrown away. 


And it’s reinforced for the hardest job. 
At every point where strains are hardest 
from 4 to 11 separate layers of tough 
rubber and fabric are anchored in—to 
give extra strength. And the sole is built 
for farmers—it’s oversize, as tough as a 
tire tread. It wears! 

Seventy-five years of experience in making 
waterproof footwear is back of “U.S.” Blue 
Ribbon boots and overshoes, They fit better, they 


look better, they wear better. Get a pair — and 
notice the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 







The “U.S.” 

Blue Ribbon Walrus 
slips on right over your shoes. 
Its smooth rubber surface 
washes clean like a boot. Ei- 
ther redor black, 4or5 buckles 


66 99 BLUE RIBBON 
Boots Walrus 
Oo o Arctics Rubbers 





Trade Mark 
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acre, 


. have to grow fast and strong, to resist disease and 


the extra bushels. 


drills or planters. 








Tests on 27 farms 
prove value of fertilizer 
for corn 


ON TWENTY-SEVEN farms in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Illinois, Iowa and Missouri, corn yields were 
increased anywhere from 12 to 35 bushels per 
The average increase was 20 bushels. 

The fertilizer used was “AA Quality’’—the 
“AA Quality” Fertilizer made especially for corn. 

What other farmers have done with this para- 
mount fertilizer, you can do, because it is made 
to give corn plants all the food elements they must 


to produce big, profitable crops. 

There is no need to envy the fellow who gets 
Use “AA Quality” Fertilizers 
this year and get them yourself. They are backed 
by sixty years of experience. 
producing records prove their dependability. Al- 
ways in perfect mechanical condition for use with 


“AA QUALITY’ 
FERTILIZERS 


Manufactured only by 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO. 
St. Louis Sales Department 
1210 Syndicate Trust Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Write for a free copy of the booklet, “Fertilizing Corn” 





Unequaled crop- 























Absorbine reduces strained, puffy 
ankles, lymphangitis, poll evil, fistula, 
boils, swellings, Stops lameness and 
allays pain. Heals sores, cuts, bruises, 
boot chafes, Does not blister or re- 
move hair. Horse can be worked while 
treated, At druggists, or $2.50 poste 
paid. Describe your case for special 
instructions, Horse book 5-S free. 

Grateful user writes: ‘‘Have tried every- 
thing. After 3 applications of Absorbine, 


found sweiling gone. Thank you for the 


wonderful results obtained. “’I will recom- 


mend Absorbine to my neighbors’’. 


ABSORBIN 


TRADE MARK REG.U. S. PAT. OF 
gfi 








REDUCE PUFFED ANKLES 


SS. 











revent a horse from 
joing good work 
Cure the heaves and & 
you have a horse 
worth its full value 
in work or money. _ 
Send today for (-7+ € 


Fleming’s Tonic HeaveS 


. k: tpaid. Successfully used 
Sc overt years, N oto are results wonderful 


t 
heaves, but Tronic Hoave an 
’*a horse and keep him in tip-to! - 
alt the time. Your money back it it fails. 
Know how to ize and treat over 200 diseases 
of horses and cattle by writing now for FREE 
copy of Fleming’s Vest Pocket Veterinary Adviser, 


oO 
FLEMING BROS., Vora, enienco 














Give the Mother Hog a Chance 


START Your Pigs RIGHT In the SUCCESSFUL PIG SAVER 


Built right—substanti:1—portable—rain and storm proof—-comfortable. 
Front and back walls slant—pig protecting rails at end—upper front half 
opens for sun bath. The only portable house on the market, scien- 
tifically ventilated. One pig—started right —will pay for the house. 
Price lower than you can build. Full particulars mailed on request. 


Also “Successful” Portable Chick-Brooding and Laying House. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., 





211 First St., 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





Barley a Good Feed Crop 


Replace Part of Oats Acreage With Profit 


F THE judgment of those who have 
regularly grown both oats and bar- 
ley is valuable, a large number of lowa 
farmers are passing up a chance to in- 


crease their income by continuing to 


make oats the only small grain grown. 

The changes that have taken place 
and are still occurring in the use of 
grains gives barley a greater advant- 
age over oats than it held twenty 
years ago. Yet the acres in barley 
have increased little in that time. 

The decline of the use of oats as 
horse feed has brought no decrease in 
acreage grown. An increasing amount 
is being used as feed for other live- 
stock, particularly hogs and poultry. 
The question of replacing part of the 
oats crop by barley is very largely 
one of efficiency in producing a feed 
crop for livestock other than horses. 

Two things have held back the in- 


creased growing of barley on many 
Iowa farms. They are: Barley can 
not be generally fed satisfactorily 


soaking or grinding, and the 
labor of handling it at 


without 
disagreeable 
harvest time. 

With custom mills in hundreds of 
Jowa towns and thousands of efficient 
mills on the farms of lowa the prob- 
lem of getting barley into the best pos- 
sible condition as feed is not expensive 
and does not call for a great deal of 
labor. 

Barley and Oats Compared 

Tests covering eleven years at the 
Nebraska experiment station show 
that the standard varieties of six- 
rowed barley outyield oats 11 per cent 
The advantage in lowa with more rain- 
fall is greater. Only 15 per cent of 
the weight of barley is hull while oats 
averaged 30 per cent hull. On this 
busis the barley produced 24 per cent 
more feed. 

The advantage of barley over oats is 
somewhat greater on the more fertile 
land. On a considerable part of the 
land regularly in crops in lowa, oats 
frequently lodge with consequent poor 
filling of the grain and injury to new 
seeding. Barley is less likely to lodge 
and on such land will many times pro- 
duce 50 per cent more by weight. 

Men who have regularly grown both 
barley and early oats for many years 
say that harley is superior to oats as 
a nurse crop. It shades the ground 
less than oats and evaporates less wa- 
ter in the course of ripening, both 


helpful to the young clover or al- 
falfa. 
Ten years of test work at Ames 


show that a seeding of two bushels to 
the acre is the most profitable for 
fertile land. Of the varieties, the seed 
of which is generally available, the 
six-rowed improved bearded varieties 
are the best. In addition to the Man- 
churia and Oderbrucker there are su- 
perior varieties that. have been devel- 
oped by Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Ontario experiment stations that do 
well in Iowa. The two-rowed barleys 
are less adapted to humid conditions. 
They are generally superior further 
west. Beardless barley produced only 
two-thirds as much as the standard 
bearded varieties in the ten years of 
testing at Ames. A farmer can not 
afford to sacrifice one-third his yield 
to gain a more comfortable threshing 
season. The new smooth-awned vari- 
ety developed at the Minnesota sta- 
tion gives promise of reducing the dis- 
comfort of handling barley without re- 
ducing the yield. Seed is not yet avail- 
able for general use. 

Because barley does better when 
seeded late than oats, many have mis- 
takenly assumed that it does not pay 
to seed it early. Put the oats in as 
early as the ground can be well han- 
dled and follow immediately with the 
barley seeding is sound practice. 

Men who have grown barley regu- 
larly say that one of the most fre- 
quent errors in handling the crop is 
made when cutting is delayed until 





too ripe. It should be cut when the 
straw is ripe but the head is still 
somewhat green—when the kernels 
are in the dough stage. It is much 
less difficult to handle than when 
left until entirely ripe. 

Barley is a more efficient producer 
of feed than oats and under present 
conditions should replace a part of the 
oats acreage on many corn belt farms. 
—J. W. 


Getting the Fattening Cattle Out 
of the Mud 


To have an extra yard not used dur- 
ing the mature orchard 
available for a few weeks’ use, or a 
small field handy to the feedlot, and 
to use one of these by the fattening 
cattle during the wet and muddy time- 
of late winter and early spring, is a 
real help in fattening cattle success- 
fully. It is really rather a mystery 
how deep and filthy a feed lot that 
appears dry and warm and fine for 
ten months out of the year can get 
along towards spring. The cattle can 
not gain properly standing and resting 
in knee-deep manure or even one-halt 
that much. They accumulate a load of 
manure on their sides and hips that 
seriously injures their sale if it takes 
place before they get clean again. The 
hogs following can not get the spilled 
grain and droppings with any degree 


winter, a 


| of efficiency, Not infrequently infec- 


tion takes place around and between 
the hoofs, with serious results at 
times. Fortunate indeed is he who 
can offer to his cattle on feed a clean, 
dry enclosure, if only for a part of 
each day during this trying season; 
his chance for good gains and profit 
from feeding is considerably _ in- 
creased.—Jay Whitson. 





: Carroll County Thieves 
: Trapped 2. 
Si Teena ua 





(Continued from page 3) 
and offered a reward of $1,000 to stim- 
ulate some activities. 

! asked him what he thought of the 
protection offered by Wallaces’ Farm- 
er to stop farm thievery, and he re- 
plied enthusiastically, “It’s great. 
That sign has done a lot to scare 
thieves out of the country and if it 
hadn't been for one of those signs we 
would have been a long time getting 
at the bottom of this stealing proposi- 
tion.” 

As Howard Teter was a Service Bu- 
reau member and had his Wallaces’ 
Farmer sign posted, a reward was 
forthcoming to the person who gave 
the information that led to the arrest. 
I went to see Teter and asked him 
about it but he said he wasn’t sure 
about it because the sheriff had not 
informed him that they were about vo 
capture thieves on his place. 

“You know,” he told me, “I think 
they played a dirty trick on me _ be- 
cause | didn’t even know they had 
made an arrest on my premises until 
the next day when Mayor Cooney 
called me up and told me he had a 
erate of chickens belonging to me.” 
However, Sheriff Schmich disclosed 
the name of the man who filed the in- 
formation and it was confirmed by 
Mayor Cooney and so the reward was 
paid to the farm hand whom we call 
John Doe. 

John Doe, however, was glad that he 
had got, as he said, some of the easy 
money, and ¢tssured me that if the 
thieves thought they could operate in 
that country further he believed he 
could get some more. ‘Don’t tell any- 
body who I am, tho,” he cautioned us, 
“because some one is liable to be look- 
ing for me one of these days; but 
there is one thing sure, ‘I believe in 
signs.’ ”’ 


” 
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Alabama Farmer Opposes 
Muscle Shoals 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Why do farmers and farmers’ organ- 
izations, notably the Farm Bureau— 
advocate the use of Muscle Shoals for 
the fixation of nitrogen for fertilizer? 
Farmers buy some nitrogen but they 
sell tons where they buy pounds. The 
price of most farm products is affect- 
ed more or less by the price of nitro- 
gen. The packer would pay less for 
each head of stock he buys if it were 
not for the fertilizer he can make as a 
by-product. A bushel of corn con- 
tains about one pound of nitrogen and 
the stock feeder who does not re- 
cover a large part of this in the man- 
ure is losing a large part of his prof- 
its; while the price of cottonseed 
meal this year has been just its value 
as a fertilizer, and 90 per cent of that 
is due to the nitrogen it contains. 

Cheap nitrogen would be a calamity 
to north and south alike because 
cheap nitrogen means increased pro- 
duction of corn, cotton and wheat. 
There are millions of acres of idle 
land here in the south that could be 
used for corn and cotton Jif fertilizer 
were cheaper, and other millions of 
acres where the production would be 
increased. This might be advanta- 
geous to certain individuals, but would 
be disastrous to farmers as a whole. 
The south raised seventeen million 
bales of cotton on forty-five million 
acres, They tell us we should raise a 
bale to the acre, but they don’t tell 
us what to do with five million of the 
bales we did raise, or if we raise 
twelve million bales on twelve million 
acres, what to do with the other thirty- 
three million acres. We might raise 
corn on most of it. What would Iowa 
think of a 30 per cent increase in the 
corn acreage? 

There is just one thing to grow on 
these extra acres and that is legumes 
—nitrogen, and we don’t want any 
government subsidized plant at Muscle 
Shoals competing with us. 

Alabama. J. W. WOLFE. 





Missouri Sixty Years Ago 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

At the close of the Civil war my 
father, who was a personal friend of 
Horace Greeley, decided to take his 
advice to go west and grow up with 
the country. He came to Missouri in 
’°66 with his family of one girl and four 
boys. 

Many of the earliest settlers came 
to our house to listen to my father’s 
stories of adventures of the sea. I re- 
member their taking off their 44’s and 
bowie knives and laying them in the 
corner. One of these visitors told 
about landing in Missouri with 25 
cents, and how he had to go and 
plead with some of the newcomers to 


permit him to split logs at 25 cents | 


per 100. 

In those days besides deer and wild 
turkey, prairie chickens, brant, wild 
geese, duck, etc., were very plentiful. 
Our house was built in a bunch of pin 
oak. Flocks of prairie chicken used to 
light in the top of the trees by the 
hundreds. Anyone who happened to 
be at home would take a pot shot with 
our double-barreled shotgun and knock 
down five or six. I well remember 
the time when my two oldest brothers 
went turkey hunting and came back 
in a couple of hours carrying nine on a 
pole. The passenger pigeon, which is 
now supposed to be extinct, used to 
pass over our house in great flocks. 
They used to roost about fifty yards 
from our house. We boys used to go 
over to their roosts after dark and 
kill all we wanted. 

In the fall of '74 the grasshopper 
plague came. How it did rain grass- 
hoppers! In the course of an hour the 
ground was literally covered. Fortu- 
nately, this plague came at a time 
when it did little damage, as it was 
September after nearly all of our 
corn was in shock. 

WILLIAM CROMWELL. 

Webster County, Missouri. 
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"These Posts Have Been In Use Over 10 Years 
and I See No Sign of Deterioration” 


Major Gordon W. Lillie, known through- that they are solid and good as the day 
~_ poe — ——— Bill’, a they were set. 
of a buffalo ranch near Pawnee, says “I cannot say enough or recommend 
of the Long-Bell Post Everlasting: “your creosoted posts too highly for they 
“Yes, these posts have been in over supply a need on my ranch that I have 
ten years and I see absolutely no sign of sought for many years.” 
deterioration. I moved some of my buffalo The Long-Bell Post Everlasting is creosoted 
fence this spri ng and am sending you the full length under pressure. This treatment 
photo of a — of your creosoted posts, show- makes them decay-resistant and fortifies them 
ing the end that was buried two and one-half against fire. Ask Your Lumberman why these 
feet- in the ground. You can see plainly posts are most economical. 


The Ionc-Ret, Lumber Company 


802 R. A. Long Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


The [ONG ReEiLw 
Post Fverlasting 


Creosoted Full Length Under Pressure 


This Booklet FREE! |! 


Write for “Serving Through the Years”, a Book- 
let giving further information on The Long-Bell Post 
Everlasting. It’s full of interesting facts, photographs 
of posts in actual use, and stories by actual users 
proving the economy and efficiency of these creo- 
soted posts. Send postcard for free copy. @ 
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Wonder Healing 
oni Tt: KY 


co 


you ever tried. It heals and soothes, but will not smart or 
blister the most sensitive wound. It has healed thousands of 

stubborn wounds where other lotions have failed. 

Hardly a day passes but what you'll find some use for Corona. For 
re shoulders, sore necks, collar boils, split hoofs, scratches, sore 

teats on cows, caked udders, cuts, Wounds, burns of any kind on 

man or beast it is unequal 


LIBERAL SAMPLE 


BUY nooric DIRECT 


t Leaky roofs,old farm belidines: 


can be made serviceable for years at 
a very low cost with Monarch heavy ga 
new, galvanized steel roofing and siding. We 
sell for less because we get our steel sheets 
direct, in carlots from the steel mills, do our 
own corrugating and stamping. 

WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE 
and estimate blank which will easily show you 
how much material you need to cover your 
building. Write today. 


New Monarch Machine & Stamping Co. 


412 8. W. Ninth &t., 
Des Moines, lowa 






Corona Wool Fat is made from the oil extracted from 
sheep’s wool. It’s different from any salve or ointment 



















FREE Corona is sold by nearly 








from us oa receipt of price — 8 oz. tins 65c, 
postpaid. If aon will send your name and address, we'll mai 
ou a liberal sample and 
r poke the wonderful healing properties of Corona. 











all ee or direct 
oz. tins $1 — 











of uses Free. We want you to see 







RONA MFG. CO.,376 Corona Bidg., Kenton, O. 
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The windmill that sets 
its own standards 


haw the Steel Eclipse Wind- 
mill you will find quality 
and workmanship ordinarily 
considered too good fora 
windmill. And right there is 
the secret of its leadership! 


No other windmill has all 
these features: worm gear 
drive, machined bearing sur- 
faces throughout, machine- 
cut gears, drop forged crank- 
shaft. Only the Steel Eclipse 
has the compact self-oiling 
mechanism enclosed in a rigid 
cast iron housing. 


Starts sooner — pumps longer 


ACHINED bearings with 
a accurate, non-binding align- 
ment reduce friction to the 
minimum, So the Steel Eclipse 
starts in the slightest breeze, More- 
over it hasless load to pull in doing 
@ given amount of pumping be- 
cause its job is distributed over 
two-thirds of the time that the 
wheel is turning—-as shown by the 
diagrams opposite. It pumps as 
you would pump—at the end of the 
working stroke 1t makes a quick 
down stroke and keeps the water 
moving. Scientific design has put 
almost human intelligence into the 
Windmill ! 
Let service-life and proved per- 
formance be your measures of 
windmill worth and your next mill 











Work- Will be a Steel Eclipse! Work- 
ing in 
<r? COUPON BRINGS FACTS 7 

di- 

nary The Stee! Ec lipse can be in- ©« llpee 
wind- stalled on your present tower. “nt 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE¢CO. 

Manufacturers CHICAGO, U. S.A. 


Steel Eclipse 
ooo Wind mill ------, 


° 

& 

. a 
= FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept.5 3272 § 
= 900 S. Wabash Ave. , Chicago, U.S : 
= _ Without cost or obligation please ih N 
& facts about the F-M Self-Oiling Steel » 
& Eclipse Windmill. N 
N Sy 
: Name__— natpeiniaRnanii siiaiaa N 
: : 
® Address R. F. D ia H 
yp eseeeeeesbosuvrse eaane = 











Thousands of Farmers Now 
Actually Buy at Wholesale 


Harness, Collars, Saddles, Shoes, Paint, etc. Better Gooda 
for Leas Money—Hi h Qualit at Low Prices— Money. 
Back Guarantee, housands of satisfied customers, 
ogg Big Money; Buy direct from The U, 8. Farm Salea 


‘aps NEW es PRICES 


We ARS are all our own harness 


COLLAR 


Full stock leather back and 
$270 ZO up ront. All sizes and styles, 


FACTOR RY TO FARMER 
SAVES YOU MONEY 


EE We make 22 different styles of 
harness. Save $16 to $20 on a set. 
No stag leather u Send name today for 
FREE Spring Catalog withnev; low prices. 
THE U. S&S. FARM SALES CO. 
Bept. 352G SALINA, KANSAS 











Broke all Power 
. Records at 
-# university Tests 


In a University test a Gehl cut 19.26 tons per 
hour with only 13.26 horse power or .688 HP, 
per ton cut—elevating 35 feet and runnin 

only 465 R. P. M. — the lowest power o! 

any cutter in the test. It will do as well 
on your own farm. 

An all-stee] machine, unbreakable steel fly 
wheel, built for years of hard service, a) mo man 
at feed table. Faster work at less cost. All sizes, fly- 
wheel and cylinder types. Dealers everywhere— 

Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer, + 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 























416 S.Water St., West Bend, Wis. 
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Grow Chicks Efficiently 


Early Hatching, No Overcrowding, Proper Feeding Does It 


By HARRIET WALLACE ASHBY 


ATCH chicks early is the slogan. 

The best months for hatching are 
February, March and April or up to 
middle May for the American breeds. 
The Leghorns can be started later. 
Too early hatching of any breed brings 
on a fall moult which stops egg pro- 
duction. Also, too early hatching 
comes when eggs are good. price and 
are low in fertility which puts the egg 
cost of the hatch too high. Then, too, 
we like to get the most favorable sea- 
son for growth, The rate of growth 
of the chick is greater the first four 
weeks of its life. 

“IT have better luck with my early 
chicks,” some women say. There are 
several reasons for this. The egg that 
hatches a chick in very cold weather 
has been strongly fertile, and pos- 
sessed of vitality. Then the first 
hatch is more carefully watched, the 
first chicks are given more detailed 
attention, and there is not the disturb- 
ance from older chicks which the later 
chicks combat. Where chickens are 
grown commercially, where they are 
the business of the establishment, this 
does not hold true. 

Early hatched broilers are supposed 
to bring the highest prices, but often 
they meet the competition of cold 








place until after the chicks are ten 
days old. From 85 to 90 is a safe tem- 
perature until they are feathered, al- 
ways providing that they are not con- 
fined to this heat. For the first few 
days they should be fenced in within 
a foot of the hover by a wire netting 
covered with building paper. Get a 
twenty-foot length of three-quarter- 
inch mesh twelve inches wide. En- 
large this circle datly as the chicks 
learn to run under the _ hover for 
warmth. They must be watched for 
the first few days or they will get 
away from the heat, and huddle and 
chill. Huddlers are usually weaklings. 
Weed them out. Once they are hover 
broke, chicks may have the run of the 
house, and gradually get out doors to 
toughen a bit. Some breeders use an 
exercising platform built by the brood- 
er house door. The chicks get out in 
the air but not on the ground. A box 
ot soft, mellow earth kept slightly 
moist is good for their legs and feet. 
Too much heat dries up the legs and 


feet. A box about three inches high 
and of good size gives them a _ wel- 
come change. When available, bring 
in squares of sod, turn grass side 


down and enjoy the chick’s feast on 


the roots and soil. 








Direct sunlight, clean ground and er 
storage, fall hatched chicks. Then 
there is not so much profit. A good 
plan is to study last season’s markets 
on chickens and find the best market 
for the early birds. 

Brooders and hovers should have an 
inch or so of sand on the floor, well 
covered with enough clover or alfalfa 
chaff to absorb the droppings and 
make light seratching litter for the 
chick’s exercise. The warm sand is 
comfortable to the chicks as well as 
absorbent. 

The brooder thermometer should be 
as carefully tested as the incubator 
thermometer. Make the transfer to 
the brooder in the morning so the 
chicks will be under observation. Dip 
each beak in sour, or buttermilk, as 
it is put in. Clabbered milk should be 
whipped well with a spoon. 


Provide Enough Heat 


The outside temperature has an in- 
fluence on the hover temperature. In 
extreme cold weather, the temperature 
may be kept a little higher than in 
warm weather. It is better to provide 
more heat than the chicks need, and 
give them room to get away from it 
than to have them chill. Temperature 
the first week should not exceed 100 
at the hottest point, nor be under 95. 
It should be gradually reduced but 
should not go below 90 in the hottest 


een feed help grow chicks efficiently. 


One point should be constantly in 
mind—beware of floor drafts. Don’t 
guess at it, but know by getting down 
on the floor and feeling that there are 
no floor drafts. Have an extra length 
of paper covered wire netting or a 
few wooden forms for slipping a 
twelve-inch board in so it won't fall 
on the chicks and crush them, and 
shut off draft with these. Have also 
wire or boards for rounding square 
corners to prevent piling up of chicks. 

During the first five days of the 
chicks’ life they need little food, but 
after feeding begins they must be fed 
regularly. Always they need warmth 
and fresh air. If a chick dies under 
the hover, get it out quickly. Change 
the sand and litter under the hover 
daily. The easiest plan is to spread 
several thicknesses of newspaper un- 
der the sand, and change daily. Don’t 
put this litter where other chicks can 
scratch in it; put it on the land, or 
burn. 


Hard Coal Brooder Is Good 


The hard coal burning brooder stove 
and hover is probably the _ favorite 
heating device for brooder houses 
where chicks are grown in large num- 
bers, There are two sizes in general 
use, one with a forty-two-inch deflec- 
tor for 100 to 200 chicks, the other with 
a fifty-two-inch deflector for up to 300 








» Tapering Charge! 
What is it? What 

does it accomplish? 

How does it work? 

The tapering charge is the sci- 
entific method of correctly charg- 
ing a storage battery. This meth- 
od is very desirable because it 
requires less power, and by elim- 
inating an excessive rate it adds 
years of life to the battery. 

The design of the Fuller & 
Johnson No. 8 and No. 15 Power 
and Light Plants embodies this 
very important tapering charge 
feature by which the rate of 
charge is always in keeping with 
the progress of charge of the 
battery. The tapering charge is 
automatically controlled. 

Fuller & Johnson Power & 
Light Plants are built in sizes of 
850 watts, 1500 watts, and 3,500 
watts. 

In order to appreciate fully 
the importance of this feature, 
you should have our latest bul- 
letins and charts. We will gladly 
send them to you free. 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
Established 1840 


Makers of Gasoline and Kerosene 
Engines; Farm Pump Engines 
337 Irwin St. Madison, Wis. 


FULLER AJOHNSON 


POWER & LIGHT 








All- the~YEAR 
FARMING Jn the 


Planting, gathering 
and marketing crops of various 
kinds every month in the year— 
that’s what farmers in the South 
are doing. Many of these busy, 
prosperous, happy farmers have 
come from less-favored sections 
(and still they come) into the ge- 
nial Southland. Here they can 
raise all kinds of crops---two or 
three crops a year on the same 
ground---all the time improving 
their land and making its market 
price greater. 

Good farm lands at moderate 
prices; reliable farm labor at fair 
wages; family living at low cost 
--all here in the Southland for 
the farmer. 

Write and say what kind of farming you 
want to do, and we’ll tell you where and 
show you how to do it 
----and makemoremon- 
ey farming thaneverin 
your life before. Ad- 
dress G. A. Park, Gen. 
Imm. &Ind. Agt., L.&N. 
R. R., Dept. WF-12 
Louisville, Ky. 
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chicks. Five hundred chicks have been 
kept under this size but 300 make bet- 
ter growth. Brooder stoves must be 
set level. 

The obstacles to success in putting 
these brooder stoves in houses built for 
laying hens is, that the roof is too 
high; too much heat goes up. The 
roof should be only of working height. 
Seven feet in front and four and a half 
in the rear is a recommended height. 

As the men in the army know, cold 
gets in from under. The floor of the 
brooder house should be double. The 
sand and litter gives additional 
warmth. The poultry department at 
Ames sends out the following excel- 
lent directions for caring for the hard 
coal brooder stove: 

“When filling the stove always 
tamp the coal thoroly to prevent it 
from bridging over.” 

“Hang the thermometer to the edge 
of canopy and regulate stove to 100 
degrees. Regulate temperature by the 
actions of chicks rather than by ther- 
mometer. Move the wire netting ac- 
cording to weather conditions. 

“If chicks pile up on sun spots, hang 
muslin or burlap over the windows 
and increase the heat. 

“Lower the temperature as the 
chicks grow and the weather becomes 
warmer. Generally the temperature 
can be lowered one degree a day aiter 
the first three days. 

“Ashes should be cleaned out daily 
except that in windy weather they 
may be left in the ash pan to aid in 
checking the draft. (Plans for the 
Iowa brooder house are available at 
the extension office at a charge of 10 
cents.) The brooder house should be 
well banked up for warmth.” 

The space allowed is about one-half 
square foot of floor space per chick 
up to three weeks of age. In the col- 
ony houses there should be no less 
than one square foot of window to 
every six square feet of floor space. 
Every brooding device is sent with di- 
rections for operating. One rule holds 
good for all oil heating brooders, the 
oil must be of the best, and the lamp 
must be kept clean and well trimmed. 
The heater in any heating device 
should be cared for early enough in 
the evening or afternoon to be well 
regulated before bed time. 

Used brooders must always be thor- 
oly disinfect before a new hatch 
goes in. <A favorite disinfectant is 
made of three parts of kerosene, one 
part of stock dip and one part of 
crank case oil. This should be used 
long enough in advance of the chicks 
going in to evaporate most of the 
smell. Until they are fed the chicks 
should be kept in the dark to prevent 
eating of droppings, and pecking at 
the toes of their mates, which is the 
start of cannibalism. 

The terror of baby chick growers is 
coccidiosis. Dr. J. R. Beach, of the 
University of California experiment 
station has for several years been ex- 
perimenting with chicks to get a ‘‘coc- 
cidiosis control” mash—a mash which 
will build against coccidiosis. Most 
of the poultry breeders are turning 
towards a dry mash for baby chicks. 
The Dr. Beach mash is kept before the 
chicks all the time. They have access 
to it the first thing’ in the morning 
and all thru the day. It is composed 
of the following ingredients: 

200 pounds dry skim milk (bakers’ 
grade); 

150 pounds ground yellow corn; 

100 pounds ground barley; 

50 pounds shorts. 

Chick grain mixture to one-third by 
weight of the mash eaten daily was 
the grain ration. It is claimed that if 
the mash trough is kept filled with 
this mash, the house kept clean, the 
chicks given right warmth and fresh 
air that there will be no trouble from 
coécidiosis. Diet is holding such a 
large place in the treatment of human 
diseases, from asthma to quinsy, that 
we look hopefully on any new dietary 
discovery. 

When it comes to feeding old birds, 
it is thrifty to use what one grows 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Surround Yourself 
with Satety 


Buick. 


quick action in traffic 


drop-forged steel. 





anywhere. 


One safeguard after another contributes to 
your feeling of security, when you drive a 


There is extra power in the famous Buick 
\ Valve-in-Head engine—for hills—for passing 
slow-moving cars on crowded highways—for 


g There is extra protection in Buick 4-wheel- 
brakes because they are mechanical—direct, 
positive and reliable—with operating parts of 


Buick’s five-bearing-surface steering gear is 


much more dependable, besides more flexible 


and less tiring. 


Surround your family and yourself with safety. 


Buy a Buick! 


THE GREATEST BUICK EVER BUILT 
BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


FLINT, 


MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD TMEM 

















6AFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 
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Wothems Ou Company 
we add our personal pledge to 
the Company's guarantee: 


that every “fill” of Wedhome 
fempered Mater Oil wpplied by we 


—that it ia safeguarded by ws ageinat 
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PERFECT 


60 BU. IN 
3 MINUTES. 
That means 
Ear or shelled 
Corn, W heat 

or Oats. 

8 Styles to 

hoose From 
fold on Strong- 
est Guarantee 
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Save lame backs and blistered hands. Save time 
which means saving money with this sensibie 
MEYER which every ta 
SERVICE GUARANTEED. 
Btrongest, ctnptens, easiest running elevator made, 
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oO short turns to cause friction. 
Main driving shaft runs in bab- 
bit metal bearings. No shelling 
or clogging. No other like it. 
Pays for itself wi 
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These Are the New Spring Styles 


erent is in the air and the shops 
\* have heralded its coming with a 
refreshingly new array of dresses, 
coats, hats and accessories which are 
of interest to those who would be cor- 
rectly dressed. From all indications, 
the woman of good taste prefers smart 
simplicity and finished workmanship 
in her new spring clothes. 

Coats, straight in line, show elabo- 
ration of cut in the form of yokes and 
sleeves. There are the tailored styles 
in imported tweeds without fur, neu- 
tral colored tweeds with fur, basket 
weaves with kit fox and loosely wov- 
en fabrics in tans and sombre colors 
for daytime wear. The soft kashmier 
woolens, suede cloth, kashmereen, silk 
and satins for dress show new tuck- 
ings and yoke effects to. relieve 
straight lines. 

In fur trimmings the baby fox, Amer- 
ican broadtail, squirrel, and summer 
ermine are used. The full length or 
waist length shawl collar is good and 
a tailored style collar worked up in 
flat furs is popular. Cuffs are usually 
of the coat fabric. 

The two-piece tailored suit is of the 
utmost importance this spring. Fash- 
ion allows a wide choice of colors and 
materials, but demands that all be 
man tailored to be really smart. 
Skirts are plain. Jackets are short, 
single or double breasted, fastened 
with one or two buttons, plain or 
bound with braid, belted or unhbelted 
as you prefer. Made slim and straight 
in twill or soft tweed, they are “ex- 
tremely youthful. The navy suit is 
worn with a white silk blouse, black 
and white hat, black gloves, hose and 
shoes. With a beige blouse it appears 
best with beige hat, gloves and hose 
and tan or black shoes. A grey blouse 
suggests a grey or French blue hat 
and grey hose. 

A becoming dress and an accompa- 
nying coat may best solve the problem 
of spring clothes for many of you. In 
this case your coat must be soft even 
tho it be a tailored style, and the ac- 
companying dress must be soft and 
simple in line. 

Dresses range in type from the dig- 
nified crepe satins with dull surface 
yoked and cuffed to shiny surface in 
many new ways to practical straight 
line styles and the dressy models of 
crepe, chiffon and laces. 

There are dresses with tiered skirts, 
collarless necklines in square, V and 
round, fine pleats, tucks, stitchings, 
side drapes, bolero styles with smartly 
tied collars, lace vestees, yokes, youth- 
ful belted styles and tailored frocks 
with clever collar, cuffs and matching 
shoulder flowers. Each fréck has its 
detail which makes -it individual. 

The silhouette or the general outline 
of all dresses remains slender. Skirts 
are short with snug hip lines, and are 
made with knife, box or fine pleats in 
front or all around. The one-piece 
dress is good but there are many more 
two-piece styles shown. The blouse is 
long, belted at the low waistline with 
belt of self material plain or stitched. 
Sleeves are long and the very new 
neck is collarless’ finished with 
stitched or plain band with or without 
an added bow knot of self material. 

Altho it is a season when styles 
are characterized by slenderness of 
line, there are becoming styles for 
everyone. Those who are slim and 
need not count their calories will find 
the pleats, group tucking and shirred 
fullness help much to soften angular 
lines. Those who think calorie ecount- 
ing a nuisance and are inclined to be 
stout find many styles with flat pleats, 
stitching and band trims in lines 


which slenderize their silhouette, and 
emphasize youthfulness. 

Smart detail is emphasized in the 
self trimming used on the three-piece 
dress illustrated. I[t is made of Darby 
red wool jersey, a popular bright red 
featured for spring. The skirt is knife 
pleated in front with plain back. Rows 
of machine stitching across the upper 
part of the skirt holds the pleats in 
place. 

The blouse shows a combination of 
fine tucks and a point trim of self ma- 
terial in the form of a yoke facing the 
round neck, The closeness of the pin 
tucks is graduated in the sleeves. A 
black belt adds the finishing touch. 
The separate jacket is of matching 
velveteen with point trim of jersey, 
bound buttonholes, red bone buttons 
and self color ‘shoulder flower. The 
dress is complete without the sleeve- 
less jacket, but the latter makes it 
an ensemble suitable for many occa- 
sions. 

Worn with it is a close-fitting red 
hat of straw with red, black and white 
ribbon insets in crown. The down- 
turn brim, a new note in millinery for 
spring, is faced with ribbon and a 
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dress for spring and want something 
that is practical as well as smart, 
choose a crepella, a wool crepe fabric, 
featured by every shop and strongly 
recommended because it does not 
wrinkle. It comes in dark colors and 
in becoming light shades. In light col- 
ors it will be good for all-summer 
Wear. 

The two-piece misses’ dress is made 
of peach-colored crepella. The long 
blouse is trimmed with pin tucking 
and a triple V-neck yoke facing of self 
material which is decidedly new. 
Sleeves are pin tucked below the el- 
bow and V detail repeated in cuffs. 
They are fastened with glass cuff 
links. 

Tailored belt is of self material. 
Skirt is made with a plain back and 
front with six tucked pleats on each 
side. Two flowers at shoulder are of 
silk faille in two shades of peach. 

Many crepella dresses are trimmed 
with tucking in diagonal lines, others 
are cut in a geometric way to pro- 
duce interesting color combinations. 

So popular and altogether practical 
is this material that I selected a style 
which [| thought would be particularly 











Left to right—Misses’ three-piece ensemble of red jersey and velveteen; frost crepe 


dress combines navy and marinette 


blue; one-piec& style of peach-colored 


crepella; matron’s dress shows button trim; smart coat. emphasizes season’s 


new style tendencies, 


rhinestone arrow pin decorates the 
front of crown. 

Striking combinations this season 
consist of two or more shades in the 
same color and fabrics of different 
textures in one shade. 

The two-piece elongated bolero style 
illustrates how effectively marinette 
blue, a little deeper blue than French, 
is combined with navy and white trim. 

It is fashioned of frost crepe. The 
skirt is of navy with band trimming 
of white and French blue on bottom. 
The skirt is in narrow box pleats. The 
blouse is of marinette blue. Scart, 
collar and sleeve ties are finished with 
bias bands of white and navy. The 
self colored pocket is trimmed with a 
flower motif in white chain stitchery. 
Belt is of white kid. 

Characteristic of the season’s new 
hats is the French blue felt with dou- 
ble down-turn brim which goes so 
nicely with this costume. The crown 
is adjustable to suit the wearer. It 
is trimmed with rows of stitching and 
a blue dagger pin holds the folds of 
the crown in place. 

If you are planning on just one new 


becoming to matrons and larger types. 
The one-piece dress illustrated is made 
of light green crepella combined with 
bands trimming of a deeper green and 
black and green shaded buttons. In- 
verted pleats in the front and sides 
made of light green crepe allow for 
freedom of movement. Lines of this 
dress are particularly slenderizing. 
Collar can be worn high or low. 

The hat was made for this dress. It 
is a light green felt trimmed with 
deeper green grosgrain ribbon bands 
and ribbon brim. Front pleats thru 
the center of crown give good lines. 

Narrow fitting shoulders, coat cut to 
softly mould the figure, and groups of 
diagonal pin tucking, striking style 
notes in new coats, are illustrated :in 
the one shown. It is made of a soft 
green suede cloth trimmed with tan 
American broadtail shawl collar and 
cuffs. A group of inverted tucks at 
center back allow for extra fullness 
thru the shoulders. Cuffs are but- 
toned with green bone buttons and 
bound buttonholes. The coat is lined 
with tan crepe to match the fur trim. 

Hat is of tan wool visca, a very soft 


material which folds and does not 
muss. Crown is tucked in the top to 
fit the head. Brim turns up in the 
front, and droops enough at sides to 
show grosgrain ribbon band trim and 
motif in two shades of tan. 

There are a few new things to say of 
this season’s hats. Crowns are close 
fitting. Felts are important. Straws 
are good, including a new linen-like 
Straw. Grosgrain inserts, sometimes 
peering from beneath slashes and the 
working of the fabric in _ swirling 


creases and hand-sewed tucks are de- 


tails featured in the down-turned and 
off-the-face styles.—Leonore Dunnigan. 


About the Supper Dish Contest 


i Pagereet an error the “contest closes” 

clause was omitted from the “Fa- 
vorite Supper Dish” contest announce- 
ment. The normal contest in the 
Home Department is a month long. 
However, since we didn’t call a stop 
when we announced the contest, we 
will now set the closing date on March 
25. Supper dish recipes mailed later 
than March 23 will be out of the run- 
ning. Details of the contest appear in 
the February 11 issue. 


Mending Buttonholes 


UTTONHOLES that are so worn 

they will no longer stay buttoned 
can. be worked over and made prac- 
tically as strong and serviceable as 
new ones. Take a double thread and 
pass it around the buttonhole four or 
five times, taking a stitch at each 
end as you go, as in making a new but- 
tonhole. These are the stay threads. 
Make the buttonhole the size you wish 
it to be when completed and pay no 
attention to the worn places. Now 
work the buttonhole, but when you 
come to a worn place catch your 
stitches well down into the firm cloth, 
holding the stay threads straight. 

If the buttonhole is worn in only 
one place, the stay threads may be 
put across this place and worked, leav- 
ing the rest of the buttonhole un- 
touched. Take your first stitch up 
thru one of the old stitches at the edge 
of the buttonhole, holding the knot 
end of your thread in with the stay 
threads and working over it for sev- 
eral stitches before cutting it off. In 
this way a slightly worn buttonhole 
may be made to look like new, while 
almost any kind of a hole that used to 
serve in this capacity may be made 
to hold a button. Try it on the old 
warm coat father still likes to chore 
about in, and observe his satisfaction. 





A pint of milk gives one-half the 
day’s supply of protein; a moderate 
serving gives one-third of the day’s 
supply of protein; one egg gives one- 
tenth; one slice of bread, one-tenth; 
one-third cup of baked beans, one- 
tenth, and two-thirds cup of peas, one- 
tenth the day’s supply. Nuts are an- 
other good source of protein. 


BOUGHT AT HIS OWN PRICE 

Weary Willie slouched into the pawn 
shop. “How much will you give me for 
this overcoat?’ he asked, producing a 
faded but neatly mended garment. 

Isaac looked at it critically. 

“Four dollars,” he said. 

“Why!” cried Weary Willie, “That coat 
is worth ten dollars if it’s worth a 
penny.” 

“IT wouldn’t give you ten dollars for two 
like that,”’ sniffed Isaac. ‘Four dollars 
or nothing.”’ 

“Are you sure that’s all it’s worth?” 
asked Weary Willie. 

“Four dollars,”’ repeated Isaac, 

“Well, here’s yer four dollars,” said 
Weary Willie. ‘‘This overcoat was hang- 
in’ outside yer shop, and I was wonder- 
in’ how much it was really worth.” 
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Patchwork Thots 


by ISN’T every day that a person of 

national importance can be got out 
to talk to a small. group of country 
people—unfortunately for the nation- 
ally important as well as the country 
people. Some remarked that they 
thought it was so nice of Mrs. Mary 
Sherman, president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, to con- 
sent to come out to the meeting of 
rural federation women; so fine of her 
to take the time out of her busy life 
to come and talk to them. 

I sometimes think we country peo- 
ple are apt to be over-awed by the 
noted ones who come to us, when all 
the time, bless their bearts! they are 
thoroly enjoying our way of life. 
Which leads me to say that I believe 
Mrs. Sherman was quite as flattered 
to attend a meeting of farm women 
as they were to have her. The coun- 
tryside must have thr lled her as she 
rode thru it on a morning full of sun- 
shine; the earnest-faced women in the 
little country church must have in- 
spired her. At least her eloquence 
seemed born of the spirit of the day, 
the place and the people. 




















All the time a was talking I had 
the feeling that this great national 
leader of women was thoroly happy in 
consenting to come out an] talk to a 
smaller group of women than she is in 
the habit of addressing. True, she 
happened to be in Des Moines for the 
American Homes Congress and of 
course it would be impossible for her 
to attend small county meetings all 
over the country, but it must have 
been an occasion for her, too. How 
she must have enjoyed getting out of 
the city—Des Moines was shrouded in 
smoke that mcrning—into the glorious 
sunshine of the open country. I hope 
she caught that view from the heights 
on leaving the city where one can look 
down on miles of valley land and 
homes and where the concrete 
stretches away like a silver ribbon, 
dcewnward and upward in a series of 
climbs until it finally disappears over 
a very high hill. She must have en- 
joyed following that road past rose 
and mauve-twigged orchards, past 
farm homes neatly kept, and broad 
fenced fields. 

How do you like Alice Margaret 
Ashton’s talks to parents about chil- 
dren? A.M. A. is really a Mrs. “Some- 
body,” we can’t tell you her name 
since she chooses to use a nom de 
plume. She seems to have got close 
to the core of child rearing problems. 
One mother has written me that she is 
keeping a clipping notebook of all of 
the articles she finds on child training 
and that she likes Alice Margaret Ash- 
ton’s especially. This is only part of 
the study she is undertaking to help 
her to understand her own children. 





One woman has a hobby in fancy 
cookery. Another’s is china painting. 
Still another’s is flower gardening. At 
any rate, the woman who has a hobby 
along with her housekeeping and 
homemaking gets a great deal more 
fun out of life. <A friend who has 
lived a particularly rich and full life 
told me recently that it is a grave 
mistake to wait until late in life to 
find one’s avocation. “You may have 
to wait until the children are grown 
to realize dividends of happiness on 
your hobby,” she said, “but start it 
and have it on the way against the 
time when you will need it.” This 
woman, who has daughters with chil- 
dren growing up, has insisted that 
they start something now, for she be- 
lieves that it means their happiness 
some day.—J. W. 





A slice of raw potato will remove 
mud stains from finely-woven black 
silk. The starch from the potato that 
remains on the cloth may be brushed 
off easily after it dries. 











THE RED STAR OIL STOVE BURNS OIL OR GASOLINE 












































“Now meals are served on ; 
time and comfortably 


than a coal range, and now I cook in peace, 
knowing that my meals will be served on time.’ 


Dear Sirs: “I like my Red Star Oil Stove so well 
that I would not know what to do without it. 
“It eliminates cooking, canning and preserv- 
ing, over a red hot range, in a hot kitchen in 
warm weather. One can have the oven in use, 
and two other burners, and be comfortable. 
“There is no wood to cut, coal tocarry, and no 
ashestoempty. Just fillthetankwith oil! It cooks 
and bakes as well as a range, with less trouble. 
“It is always ready to use. One need not worry 
about the oven being the required temperature 
on time, or the meals ready to serve promptly. 
Until I bought my oil stove, I was never sure of 
having a meal on time. It made mevery nervous. 
The Red Star with its wonderful ‘Lively Heat’ 
burners has solved my problem, costs much less 


RED 








SOLD BY THE LEADING DEALER 











his is the famous Red Star“ Lively 
eat’ Burner that burns oil or 
gasoline with cqually good results 


—says Mrs. E. R. Acri, 
Marietta, Penna. 


(Signed) Mrs. E. R: ACRI. 
BN) ONS] YV 


Thousands of women, like Mrs. Acri, know the economy 
and convenience of the Red Star Oil Stove with its wonder- 
ful wickless ‘‘Lively Heat” burners. The Red Star burns 
either kerosene or gasoline. 

Go to your nearest Red Star dealer. See a demonstration 
and be convinced. Made in two to six burner sizes and at a 
price for every purse. Smaller sizes cost no more than 
ordinary oil stoves. Most dealers sell on easy terms. If you 
are not acquainted with a Red Star dealer in your com- 
munity, write us at once. We will send you the dealer’s 
name and also an interesting Red Star booklet free. 

THE DETROIT VAPOR STOVE COMPANY, Dept. 
107, Detroit, Michigan; makers of the famous Red Star Oil 

Stoves and White Star Gas Ranges. 


STAR 
OIL STOVE——_. 


IN YOUR COMMUNITY 











ASPIRIN 


SAY “*BAYER ASPIRIN” and INSIST! 


Proved safe by millions and prescribed by physicians for 


Colds Headache 
Pain Neuralgia 


DOES NOT AFFECT THE HEART 


Accept only “Bayer” package 
which contains proven directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 
Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


Lumbago 
Rheumatism 


Neuritis 
Toothache 
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Guaranteed pure silver plated 
over 18% nickel stiver base; never 
will turn brassy; new, dul! finish 
French gray handle of beautiful 
design; high lustre bowl. Start 
a “Chest-0-Stlver” teday. Send 
this ad and only 10cents in stamps. 
We will mail this 5-4 inch guar- 
anteed teaspoon, postage paid, 
and tell you how to get com- 
plete “Chest-O-8ilver.” No 
selling, no soliciting. Knives, 
forks, spoons given as souve- 
nire four your good will. Send 
in this ad and 10 cents today. 


| PURITY OATS CO. 
Dept. B-3, Keokuk, lowa 





















Please refer to this paper when writing. 


SAVE YOUR FEET 
Preqtor thoes (ncreasce” § 95 
. Za tens prfert te 3”: 
(\ A uu ey of women. 








at is age 
' the ahve add 
per ° 
ALL Sizes, StYLes CS omar ae 
SEND FOR CATALOG “C"’ 


HOWARD-PEARSE SHOES 
305 W. 2d., Davenport, lowa 
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When the Wash Tub Disappears 


ASHING—week after week—has 

always been the bane of the farm 
woman’s life. Now, on farms with elec- 
tricity a little motor does all the hard 
work of a big wash for a few cents. The 
whole operation, from sorting clothes to 
“hanging out,’’ often takes less than 
an hour. 


Electric motors also pump water, clean 
carpets, churn, and run the sewing 
machine. And the men find their work 
is made easier with the electric milker, 
separator, and cooler, the motor hoist— 
and the light of MAZDA lamps. 


The old wash-board is put away on the 
electrified farm. There is more time for 
everybody to enjoy the pleasanter things 
of life. 





G-E monogram when 
you come to buy—it is 
a symbol 
ble perf. 

long life under hard 
farm use. Your Wi 


System. lamps, an 
other electrical uip- 
ment should also 

this monogram, 


GENERALELECTRIC 


If you are on an electric line or 
hope to be soon, ask your electric 
aoe company for a copy of the 
G-E Farm Rash oh which explains 
many uses for electricity on the 
farm. 





Let’s Kill the 
GROUND 


"THEY don’t do anybody any good and they destroy 
valuable crops every year. A tablespoonful of 
Cyanogas A-Dust in each burrow will finish the ground- 

hogs for good. Cyanogas gives off a poison gas that 
reaches them all and kills them almost see 4 


CYANOGAS 


“Te’s the gas that kills them” 


Just as effective against rats, moles and ants. Simple, cheap and 
sure. Ask your dealer for Cyanogas A-Dust or send us $2.50 for 
a five-Ib. tin, express collect. 


Write for Leaflet 137 


AMERICAN CYANAMID SALES COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


420 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











| their lives. 


| ing them to future generations. 


| prosperity. 














Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 













AAtel 


sionally be made y by 
the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary. these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such sifght changes as m 
to the lesson text. This statement may not elways apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ts copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must aot be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written , ermission has been obtained. 
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Review 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for March 27, 1927.) 


The lessons of the first quarter of 
the year constitute a study of various 
phases of the Christian life, the things 
necessary to attain a_ well-rounded 
Christian character. In the first part 
of Lesson 1 we are told how Jesus 
called the first disciples to be His fol- 
lowers. He had known them—Simon, 
Andrew, James and John—for at least 
a year. All four were fishermen, and 
their call was: “Come ye after me, and 
I will make you fishers of men.” Later 
he called Matthew, collector of cus- 
toms at the port of Capernaum, and 
therefore particularly despised and 
loathed by the Jews. Matthew re- 
sponded at once. To a feast Matthew 
made later on, Jesus and the disciples 
were invited. This gave grounds for 
criticism by the Pharisees that Jesus 
ate with publicans and sinners. To 
this Jesus answers that only the sick 
need a physician, and that He came 
to call sinners. Christ calls men to 
Him, and when they realize what He 
is and have some conception of His 
purity, they repent. They must either 
repent or become hardened in their 
wickedness. 

The second lesson is from Luke, and 
was given to the miscellaneous audi- 
ence after Jesus came down from the 
mount, and so is an extension of the 
Sermon on the Mount. The people 
there had been religiously taught to 
love their neighbors and hate their en- 
emies, limiting the word “neighbor” 
to their immediate relatives and per- 
sonal friends. They were taught to re- 
gard the Gentiles as their enemies. 
The teaching of Jesus, that they 
should love their enemies, love all 
men, is a hard one even for us, who 
have been taught the gospel of love 
all our lives. Jesus teaches that it is 
not enough to love those who love us; 
that even sinners do that. Do good to 
them who would do you harm; show 
mercy. Put the most favorable con- 
struction you can on a man’s deeds; 
be generous. Jesus commends the al- 
truistic as opposed to the selfish life. 
Underneath this lies the soundest phi- 
losophy. The only way a character 
worth while can be formed is by do- 
ing good to others. (Lesson 2.) 

Fully forty vears after the children 
of Israel were divinely guided across 
the Red Sea, Moses, as he had been 
forbidden to enter the Promised Land, 





gives them in a series of addresses in | 


Deuteronomy, the great fundamental 
principles which were thereafter to 
guide their lives and the observance 
of which was the condition 
In the lesson he deals 
with the duty of obedience to God, as 
expressed in the Ten Commandments, 
a practical and not a theoretical obe- 
dience, the governing principles of 
He enjoins upon them the 
duty of studying these laws and teach- 
In the 
second part of the lesson we have as 
urgent an appeal from the apostle 
Paul to his beloved disciple Timothy, 
to study these same laws of God for 
the perfecting of his own character 
and that he may be able to teach their 
principles to others and lead to their 
salvation. If Timothy with his heredity 
and all his opportunities needed to be 


| a thoro student of the Seriptures, how 


much more we? (Lesson 3.) 
The first part of the fourth lesson 


| Shows us something of the habits of 


Jesus in regard to prayer, or commun- 
ion with His Father. After the re- 
markable first Sabbath of His preach- 


ing in Capernaum, he rose up long be- 
fore day, went into a “desolate place” 
and there prayed. Another recorded 
instance is on the way to Gethsemane, 
when He left His disciples and went 
alone into the secluded garden and 
prayed. The second part of the lesson 
takes up the teaching of the Lord’s 
prayer to His disciples, after He had 
finished the Beatitudes. This prayer 
is remarkable for its brief and simple 
enunciation of great vital principles, 
for the apparently small space given 
for petition, and the large space for 
adoration. It is not to be slavishly 
followed; but the spirit of it should 
permeate every prayer, whether public 
or private. Our attitude should be 
that of a child to his father. God 
should be approached with reverence 
as well as adoration. Following the 
prayer, Jesus assures that unless we 
forgive those who trespass against us, 
the Heavenly Father will not forgive 
us our trespasses. (Lesson 4.) 

The story of the temptation of Jesus 
in the wilderness shows the similarity 
between His temptations and those 
which all mortals are compelled to 
meet at some period in life. After Je- 
sus had become fully conscious of His 
mission, by the baptism of the Spirit 


| and the voice from heaven accompany- 


ing His baptism by John, He seeks ab- 
solute retirement. In these forty days 
the devil presented three temptations 
to Him: First, the temptation to 
abandon His trust in His Father and 
obedience to His will, and to work a 
miracle for the supply of His immedi- 
ate wants. Second, to put His faith in 
God to the test by announcing himself 
as the Messiah and throwing himself 
down from the pinnacle of the temple 
and thus gain recognition as the com- 
ing king. Third, to render homage to 
the devil, with the promise that he 
will give him the kingdoms of the 
world in return. When Jesus has re- 
fused to yield to either temptation, 
Satan leaves Him and angels come to 
minister to Him. Satan has no more 
powerful temptation than that of aim- 
ing to accomplish a noble end by cul- 
tivating the friendship of the enemies 
of righteousness; nor is there any 
more dangerous policy than doing evil 
that good may come. (Lesson 5.) 

One of the obligations of the Chris- 
tian is to practice stewardship. This 
duty is based on the principle that 
Christians and ail they have belong to 
Christ. Jesus teaches this in the para- 
ble of the man who, when going into a 
far country, delivered unto one serv- 
ant ten talents, to one five and to an- 


other one. This evidently refers to 
| possessions, and were distributed to 
| them according to their abilities. 


of their | 


They thus became stewards. The ones 
with the ten and the five talents in- 
vested them wisely, and were able to 
return them to the master with inter- 
est, when he returned unexpectedly. 
The other said that knowing his mas- 
ter for a hard man, he had hidden the 
talent, and so had gained nothing for 
him. The first two are commended; 
the third is rebuked and punished by 
taking away his talent and giving it to 
the one who had ten. Each one is re- 
sponsible for the ftaithful use of the 
things given him. Christians are serv- 
ants, not safety deposit boxes. (Les- 
son 6.) 

In the application of Christian prin- 
ciples to daily living, the home is sec- 
ond in importance only to the indi- 
vidual. If the homes of a nation are 
true and happy, the nation will be 
righteous and prosperous. In the Tam- 
ily group, the husband and father is 
the head. No sensibly-minded wife or 
child will object to this, if the hus- 
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band and father exercises the kind and 
degree of love required in this Scrip- 
ture text. As the union of Christ and 
the church is a mystery, so is the un- 
ion in Christian marriage. The mar- 
riage covenant has supreme obliga- 
tion among all earthly relationships. 
Children have an obligation to obey 
their parents, an obvious duty. There 
is to be a sympathetic attitude on the 
part of parents, a patient nurturing of 
the children in the discipline and re- 
quirements of the Christian life. The 
text book to be used is the Bible and 
the end to be sought is to develop the 
Christian life in the children. (Les- 
son 7.) 

Following the Beatitudes, Jesus goes 
on to say to the disciples: “Ye are 
the salt of the earth.” ‘The influence 
of their lives and character and that 
of Christians coming after them must 
keep the world from becoming more 
and more corrupt. He tells them they 
are “the light of the world”; that by 
carryinig out His precents they will 
lead others to the perception of the 
truths that lead to salvation. 

The second part of the lesson tells 
of the church immediately after Pente- 
cost. The visible proof of the pres- 
ence of God and the manifestations 
that grew out of that presence amazed 
the people. Peter tells them that the 
day for which they had waited so long 
has come; that the Messiah had come; 
that they crucified Him and He had 
risen from the dead, proving His Mes- 
siahship. The result was the conver- 
sion of three thousand. (Lesson 8.) 

This text from Paul’s epistle to the 
Galatians is a good deal more than a 
temperance lesson in the ordinary 
sense of the word; for the temperance 
enjoined is not merely control of the 
appetite for intoxicants, but of all the 
appetites and passions, which, if un- 
controlled, may lead us into sin. Paul 
points out that if we are Christians at 
all, it is because of a new heart and 
indwelling Spirit, that salvation is by 
the unmerited favor of God. He urges 
these Christians to stand fast in the 
liberty which Christ has given them 
by His atonement, Lut warns them 
that they must not use that liberty as 
an excuse for gratifying appetite and 
passion. He tells them they must love 
one another, because they are saved; 
that in so far as they are led by His 
Spirit, they will keep the law, not to 
be saved, but because they are saved. 
He points out that if we give loose 
rein to our desires, if we aim only to 
have a good time in our youth, we may 
expect to reap in our lives a harvest 
of vices. He goes on to say that if we 
are really led by the Spirit, as we pro- 
fess, our work and our life will show 
it. Further, that what a man sows, 
that will he reap. (Lesson 9.) 

The sacred historian singles out 
Philip to show how the gospel spread. 
He began his evangelistic career at 
Samaria. To the despised Samaritan 
Philip comes with the gospel of God's 
love and human interest, one of the 
first illustrations of the Christian faith 
ignoring race prejudices in the inter- 
ests of a common salvation. His mes- 
sage carried the hearts of his hearers 
to Christ, the Savior of men. His mes- 
sage was confirmed by acts of healing, 
multitudes responded and there was 
great joy in that city. This work laid 
the foundations for brotherhood be- 
tween Judea, Galilee and Samaria. 

The explanation for the impulse 
that carries Christian workers to a far 
distant and different people is given 
by Paul. “The love of Christ con- 
straineth us.” The sacrificial love of 
Christ so swept the soul of Paul that 
he was constrained to tell others that 
Christ had died forthem. (Lesson 10.) 


Probably some ten days after the 
resurrection, Jesus met with the dis- 
ciples in Galilee, by appointment. The 
substance of what He told them that 
day was that He had risen; that all 
power was His; that His gospel was 
eventually to make this sin-cursed 
earth a new earth. He told them that 
they must tell the world what He had 
told them, and that He would be back 
of them always. The second part of 





the lesson tells of Paul’s second mis- 
sionary journey, in which he took Tim- 
othy with him. Other roads seeming 
closed against him, they sailed for 
Troas on the Aegean. From there, 
in response to a vision, he goes over 
into Macedonia. Here they sat down 
by the riverside and talked to the 
women who were in the habit of meet- 
ing there for prayer. A woman named 
Lydia became a convert and was bap- 
tized, together with her household. 
This was the manner of the introduc- 
tion of the gospel into Europe. From 
this little prayer meeting by the river- 
side has reached out an influence 
which has changed the civilization of 
the entire world. (Lesson 11.) 

Jesus had been telling His disciples 
that He would soon be leaving them 
and they were troubled at the thought. 
He hastens. to comfort them, and as- 
sures them that He,.will provide for 
them even after He has gone away 
from them. He talks familiarly of 
their future home, 

Paul’s belief is an echo of Christ’s 
words about heaven as a home where 
the believer will be with his Lord, and 
he looked forward with joy to the time 
when He would be with Him. The 
fact that all would appear before the 
judgment-seat of Christ was one rea- 
son why Paul spent his life persuading 
men to be reconciled to God. The last 
text of the lesson is the climax of the 
Christian’s hope: to see Christ and be 
like Him. There is nothinig beyond 
the hope of being like Christ. John, 
like Paul, rests his assurance for this 
hope both on the promise and the pres- 
ent relationship to God: “Now are we 
the children of God.” The Christian’s 
hope has a wonderful influence over 
the present life. It should be the in- 
centive to holy living and consecrated 
service. (Lesson 12.) 





Rainy Day Plans 
EAR MISS WYLIE: Wag it your 
department that made an inquiry 
as to what women think about when 
washing dishes? Well, while washing 
dishes I work fast, while washing 
clothes I “think” out my Farm Bureau 
speeches; but how about a rainy day? 
You know how you just don’t want to 
do anything; no use to clean; too dark 
to sew; can’t go any place, and many 
other “can’ts” and “won’ts.” I for 
one have certainly recklessly wasted 
this day. Yet I am surprised, too, at 
some of my accomplishments. At 
least, I have been possessed to write 
all day or make my daughter a pretty 
dress, but now, after a day of straight- 
ening and cleaning an eight room 
house I find I can not resist the mo- 
ment any longer. Can you guess what 
I have done today—Sunday, too? First, 
built a model farm house with an of- 
fice for friend husband to use; immu- 
nized all the rural children of Iowa 
for diphtheria; relived the American 
Farm Bureau convention; speculated 
as to whether the writer of “What 
Happened in Chicago, December 7, 8, 
9,” was a man or woman; wrote a few 
suggestions to the Bureau Farmer; 
helped plan a Sunday school confer- 
ence workers’ program; got out my 
last summer’s hat and coat and 
preened myself to see if they would 
do this year; planned my summer’s 
sewing; raised 500 chickens; planted a 
big garden; looked over my _ gray 
hairs; made some plans for our dis- 
trict conference with something new 
for the women; sent some flowers to a 
sick friend (my face burned a little 
when I remembered those letters I had 
not answered); thought of some good 
suggestions for our township Farm Bu- 
reau programs; outlined a talk to be 
given soon; planned my Sunday din- 
ner; looked into the future of my boy 
and girl; took a nap; answered tele- 
phone calls—and here it is 4 o’clock, 
time to get a good supper for a hungry 
family. Here’s hoping the sun will 
shine tomorrow. I know I shall need 
strength and wisdom to do one or two 
of the things I have dreamed of to- 
day. Sincerely, 
MRS, HENRY WOOD, 






Ni, Go backto 
ie | est Old Fashioned heating? 


* Never” 
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” 


lare farm owners 
of Colonial Furnaces 


‘9 many WAYS we appreciate our 


Colonial Furnace we hardly know : 


which enjoyment comes first” 


Those who have a Colonial furnace in their home would as soon 
go back to sod houses as to give up their furnaces. They know 
they have adopted the modern way of heating—the only method 
which insures an abundance of uniform heat all over the house. 
Their home life in winter is surrounded with cheer and happiness 


and health. 


The farm home is entitled to the conveniences and advantages 


that exist elsewhere. 


More and more furnaces are 


being bought 


by farmers each year, not as a luxury but because it is the most 


practical method of heating. 


Write Green Foundry & Furnace Works, Des Moines, Iowa. You 
will be interested and surprised at the actual facts of furnace costs. 
You will order a Colonial installation at once when you have 


learned these facts. 
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MYE RS SPRAY PUMPS 


Mean More Profits Per Tree 


N fruit and truck farms—and on cotton and 
tobacco plantations, the use of Myers Spray Pumps 





means larger yields per acre. 


Hand pumps with easy-operating cog-gear handles 


and self-oiling power pumps wit 


automatic pres- 


sure control, give a powerful penetrating spray 


that reaches. every leaf and b 


lossom. 


An investment in adequate Myers spraying 
equipment is an insurance for larger crops 


and bigger profits, 
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Myers Self-Oiling Power Spray 
Pumps and complete Power 
Spray Rigs are built with the 
same exacting workmanship 
that has distinguished other Myers 
products for the last fifty years. Visit 

our nearest Myers dealer or write 

) rc our latest catalog. The Myers 

line includes Pumps for Every Pure 
pose, Hay Too Door Hangers. 
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The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 


263 Orange Street 
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ANY farmers have 
M found one of their 
important sources of 
income to be from the raising 


of chicks. Experience has 
taught that to do this suc- 
cessfully and profitably the 
proper equipment, conveni- 
ences and comfort for the 
brood must be provided. 
Haphazard methods, or any 
old kind of housing, make it 
troublesome, consume _ too 
much time and seldom leave 
a profit. 


A small investment in the 
right kind of brooders, incu- 
bators, houses and runs will 
pay you fine profit. Your 
“Farm Service” Hardware 
Store can supply you with 
tried and tested equipment 
that has proven its value in 
your own neighborhood. Go 
to a “tag”? store and person- 
ally inspect the new or addi- 
tional equipment you need. 
He will give you the right 
prices as well as a dependable 
outfit. 


Poultry netting, heaters, 
waterers and other things you 
will need are at the same store. 
It will pay you to buy your 
whole outfit there. Look for 


the “‘tag’’ in the window. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service”’ 
Hardware Men. 

















THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 











Rations for Ducklings 
For ducklings as for chickens, hard 
boiled eggs are used for the first few 
days. These are incubator eggs, and 
boiled for half an hour. One part of 
the egg crushed and mixed with three 
parts of bread may be given for the 


first two days, giving on a clean board 
only what they will eat, and keeping 
beside the feed, fountains of water 
deep enough to cover the eyes. On 
the fourth day add some chopped let- 


{ 


| 


Turkey Aristocrats 
At the All-American Turkey Show 
held at Grand Forks, N. D., the first 
week in February, one lady refused a 
Ford sedan—she refused a thousand 
dollars—for a Bronze turkey gobbler! 
Another lady paid a thousand dollars 


' for the grand champion sweepstakes 


ture or cabbage leaves, a little corn , 


meal and 5 per cent of sand. Grad- 
ually drop the bread and egg, substi- 
tuting a wet mash composed of two 
parts wheat bran, one part wheat mid- 
dlings, one part corn meal and one- 
half part meat scrap with 5 per cent 
of sharp sand, 
green food they will eat. The mash 
should be crumbly, not runny. 

The water vessels must be scalded 
and kept clean. The ducklings must 
have shade, fresh air and dry feet. 
They do not require as much heat as 
chicks. When they are eight weeks 
old the breeding ducks should be sep- 
arated from the market ducks and 
these latter confined in a cool, shady 
place and fed for three weeks on a fat- 
tening ration which may consist of 
equal parts of wheat, bran, middlings, 


corn meal, to which is added 10 per | 


cent 
food 


cent of meat scrap and 5 per 
sharp sand with all the green 
they will eat. 

It is better to give ducklings any 
milk that they have in their mash. 
The milk glues their eyes shut, and 
makes them sore. Chanticleer says 
beautifully that the cock dips his beak 
in the water, and then throwing back 
his head gives thanks for thd drink. 
A duck fairly wallows its head in the 
feed pan; if it were not for the deep 
water which it must have to drink 
from and in which it also splashes its 
head and eyes, we would have much 
trouble with eye trouble in ducks. 





“Like Begets Like” 


“Like begets like,” we are told. 
Yes, but only when like conditions are 
given. Breeding is only one factor in 
producing fine stock. The eggs from 
good birds are as seeds; their growth 
depending upon the soil in which they 
grow; on how the chicks are shel- 
tered; what they eat and drink; when 
they eat and drink, the room they 
have. White feathers will come where 
the coloring would have remained 
pure if the chicks are crowded. De- 
formities will appear from cause and 
not from heredity. Lice and mites 
will make weaklings out of potential 
prize winners. Far better to spend 
money in equipment which will give 
comfort and cleanliness to the com- 
mon flock than to spend for improved 
breeding without the conveniences 
which make for comfort and cleanli- 
ness. 


° ° ” 
Let’s “Give Him a Hand 
We had a letter the other day from 
a small poultry breeder, a letter full of 
enthusiasm for his work. He had 
mated his breeding pens, was begin- 


In addition give all the | 
cattle, or hogs, or horses, or milk, or 


White Holland turkey! When the ice 
cream turkeys were brought on at the 
close of the turkey banquet to turkey 
growers, the one lady took a brown ice 
cream turkey and the other lady took 
a white ice cream turkey, and all the 
rest of the banqueters took their ice 
cream turkeys, and if the orchestra 
didn’t play “Turkey in the Straw” they 


| lost an opportunity. 


e 


Picture a thousand dollars’ worth of 


corn, or wheat, or potatoes. Think 
of the hours of labor it takes to make 
a thousand dollars! 

To put a thousand dollars into one 
turkey gobbler means that the owner 
knows turkeys; she would rather have 


| her money working thru turkeys than 


| in mortgages, bonds, or lands. 


There- 
fore, she must have made money with 
turkeys. She knows more about tur- 
keys than that they should be “‘large 
in frame, deep in body, with a broad, 
full, round breast.” A turkey means 
more to her than a large bird of sym- 
metrical outline; a bird of “stately 


| carriage with wings that are large and 


| 





ning to save eggs for hatching, and all | 


the family were wondering how 
eggs would hatch and the number of 
chicks they would have to sell. 

“I haye done my part to get the 
most out of my flock; if things go 
well, I should have some extra fine 
chickens. I can sleep better at night 
when I know that [I have brought 
about improvement in even so small 
a matter as growing chickens; that I, 
too, am helping to keep up a high 
standard.” 


the | 
| cussing 





powertul, smoothly folded and carried 
well” up on the sides. She has the 
trained eye for fine points in turkeys 
which Observes niceties of proportion 
and balance; she has the right instinct 
for color and feathering which must 
belong to the aristocrats of the tur- 
key world. 

The guly way these turkeys will 
make return on the investment in 
them of a thousand dollars is by prize 
winning, and the reproduction of their 
quality as well as of their kind. It’s 
a great thing to know that in one state 
at least turkey growers are not weak- 
ening. 





Getting Ideas on Poultry 
Buildings 


A few hours spent at the poultry 


farm at Iowa State College is a good 


investment for any one who expects 
to build a new house for the laying 
flock or for brooding the chicks. 

What mistakes and pitfalls he 
should avoid will be the most valuable 
part of the knowledge gained. Brood- 
er houses of the right size and best 
construction should follow such a 
Visit. 

Any one who is giving consideration 
to the erection of a new house for the 
laying flock should at least consider 
the straw-loft house. The one erected 
in 1926 on the poultry farm will give 
some worth-while ideas. It is 24 feet 
square, with glass substitute, hinged 


windows for the full south front. It 
provides good light in all parts. The 
large double sliding windows on the 


east and west sides give a chance for 
perfect summer ventilation. A double 
board floor is used. The reason for 
this size and the criticism of the same 
type thirty feet square is worth dis- 
with those in charge of the 
poultry farm. The comparison of this 
type with the half-monitor or shed 
type in convenience, cost, ventilation 
problems and warmth is worth going 
over with those who have studied all 
types. The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of open fronts, glass and glass 
substitutes, and the use and place of 
each in the poultry house is worth 
learning about. 
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NOW SELL 











Almost every where you now 
can buy GLASS CLOTH from 
your Hardware or Lumber 
dealer. No increase in price, 
Go to your dealer and tell 
him you want to see Genuine 
GLASS CLOTH. ete the 
superi uality. 

tne GhAds CLOTH trade 
mark is on the edge of t! 

: material. It is your protection 
ogelest inferior materialor higher prices. GLASS CLOTH 
ry you 


cost about 4 foot, d fi * 
tity. We guarantes all GLASS CLOTH sold | by dealers. 





~ Eat, 1916---Pat’d 


sor Wonderful | 
Success with 
Baby Chicks 


Never keep chicks behind glas _ It stops the sun’s ultra- 
violet encrgy rays causing rickets. leg weakness and death 
loss. Build a GLASS CLOTH serateh shed onto your 
brooder house to admit these rays. Put GLASS CLO’ 
| the windows. Produces amazing health and growth. Ex- 
| pets every whererecommendit. Ina test at Ames College 
per cent of the chicks under window glass died, while 
ail under GLASS CLOTH lived and grew very rapidly. 
Ideal for Hot.Beds 
GLASS CLOTH is the cheapest 
and best covering for hot beds, 
Violet rays make planta ¢ 
stronger and hardier, They transplant 
better, mature earlier and yieid bigger 


, I Guarantee 
Glass Cloth 













I peraonally guarentee GLASS CLOTH to 
you. As the originator and exclusive 
Patent holder of the genuine formu!a it is 
@ point of pride with me to make GLASS 
| CLOTH the finest product that can be 
| Pred Turner turned out. On the other hand the price 

Originator thas been kept so low everyone can afford 
of GlassCloth to use genuine, GLASS CLOTH. 


Accept No Imitations 


After eleven years’ success GLASS 
CLOTH has naturally attracted imitators. 
Avoidthem, Not one has the patented 
weather-resisting GLASS CLC ITH formu- 
la. You want quality. Look for this mark 
> at the edge of the material. Real GLASS 
CLO is a very strong material treated 
under our priv®te formula to make it transparent, water- 
er and Noy paged ae : . 

our dealer cannot supply you with genuine GLASS 
CLOTH send us $5 for 15 yards, (135 sq. tt) postpaid 


TURNFR BROS, Dept.8720 
If Buys Champion 


Belle City Incubator 


Hot-Water, Copper Tanks, Self Regulating, 
Safety Lamps, Thermometer, Chick N 
Save Money—Order Incubators and Brooders Togo 

80 Egg —$ with 80 Chick Size $15.95 
140 Egg— 13 with 140 Chick Size 19.95 
230 Egg— 21.95: with 230 Chick Size 29.95 
400 Exy— 36.95; with 400 Chick Size 48.95- 
600 Ezg— 49.95: with 600 Chick Size 64.95 








Bladen, Nebr. 
Wellington, Ohio 





Order now or writ 
day for Free book **Hatching Fac 2 
it aluogives Low Price ou Coatani Olt 
jopy Grooders de.ivere: f 
jaranteed. Ji 


Jim Rot 
Belle City Incubator Co 








Knudson Gatvanized Steet Nests «: 

selling for 17 years 
Let us tell you how these neste will 
pay for themselves {n ashbort time ed 
Actual tests have proved this fact. The cost is emall 
they last a Iffettme. Convenient; sanitary. Get our 





REE catalog and special prices 

DEALERS: } on other poultry supplies. Write 
Write for our} ¢9da7. 

interesting AMAN -SCHUSKE METAL WORKS 

114 si . Mo. 

proposition | °°" **€stapiisnea i870” 

















NOW FREE ~ ~~ SHOEMAKERS POULTRY B00 


Snows and describes 53 vaneries Old Reliable Blood 
Tested Fiocks SHOEMAKER STRAINS -- best tor 38 
years. Gives tacts about handling, seeding. housing, 
diseases and remedien’ LOW PRICES on fowls, eggs, 
CHICKS, Brooder Stoves and Supplies: BOOK - FREE 
c. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 109, Freeport, Il 


130 EGG INCUBATOR $12.90 
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BABY CHICKS 
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BABY CHICKS 


From MILLER at Hampton 


If you are int din J} baby chick values, 
be sure to get my new repeat- 
edly write about the phen mr Seer they get nom 
my person. inspected baby chicks wl ad 
ere are some special values: 
Rose Comb White Minorca Hatching E; =. 
S.C. White Minorca — Chicks and 
S.C. Brown Leghorn Baby = and Eggs. 
(Pure Everlay strain.) 
C. White Leghorn bet adh Chicks and Eggs. 
s. Hollywood, Tancred and English strains. 
Twenty other varieties of PURE BRED 
BABY CHICKS and hatching eggs. 
FREE CATALOG 
Be sure to get a copy of my new catalog which gives 
full description of all the varieties | sell, together 
with prices and my SPECIAL OFFER to early 
buyers. Write today. 


F. MILLER POULTRY YARDS, Hampton, lowa 


QUAKER 
GHIGKS 


are the products of purebred, 
thoroughiy-culled, vigorous 
6lock. These stardy Chicks are 
hatched under ideal conditions 
in one of lowa's leading hatcher- 
If you want Chicke that form the baste of 
then buy Quaker 
live delivery. 
.C.R. 1. Rede, 

















les. 
s.rong, money-making flocks, 
Chicks. Positive guarantee of 100 
Boff and White Leghorns, ¢11.50; 

$13.50; Barred and White Rucks, ¢14; White and 


Black Minorcas 
Deduct 


8. L. Wyandottes, 614.50; B.C. 

and Buff Orpingtons, @15 per 100 chicks. 

1.00 per 100 in lote of 500 or more. 

Order now while choice ie available. Free circular on request. 
CAKER BATCHERY 


712 South Third Street, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


CHICKS 


ALL LEADING VARIETIES 
Bloodtested—Accredited 


Purebred production quality stock. 
Good as the best. Only hatchery pro- 
ducing Rose Comb Barred Rocks. 
Prices reduced proportionate with cost 
of hatching eggy. Prices and catalog. 

Livable guarantee. Gojden rule policies. 


Wengers Hatchery, South English, lowa 




















Order Now-—Pay en Arrival~ Pest aia 
97 Per Cent Alive Arrival Guaranteed 500 
Big Type Engiish Wh. Leghorns 813 00 862.50 





Capper White and Brown Leghorne ... 11.60 55.00 
Ships Buff Leghorns, 8. C. Anconas... 12.00 657.50 
Barred Rocks. - 13.60 66.00 
C. White Rocks, R.C. Reds ....... 14.00. 67.50 
&.C Black Minorcas ......... «+ 14.00 6750 
0. 8. C.White Minorcas.. 222.2027. 8.00 87.50 
D ling Bg Wyandottes... bg as 
° ND OR excess cvaceese pes é 50 
Assorted 9.00 42.50 

eae Quality Chix Sc tliaher. 
CAPPER HATCHER Box 11 ELGIN, IOWA 





eC. C.C. Hatcheries aga 


Now ready. Big, husky, Purebred, 


Cert-O-Culd, Binith Hatched Cbicks from 
farm ranged Hogen Tested 


Fiocks. Price 
r 100 delivered ost paid: Rocka, Bar- 
‘af White, Buff, Red Boe 3. or R. C. Buff nqpone, 
14: White Ordinate, While: Wyandottes, Blaek 
inorcas, $16 as, White or Brown Leghorns 
. Lt. icneae ike hite Sincreas and J. B, 
its, $20. Prompt shipment. Catalog free 


C. C.C. HATCHERIES “sfervile. 
BLE CHICK BOOK 


FREE All about Poultry, Eggs for Hatch- 
ing, Diamond Strain “‘Enicks, Brood- 
hn Stoves and Supplies. Diamond Strains 
from heavy laying, vigorous flocks 

oped and selec by expert poultry 
Low prices. Write today. 

Box 54, Creston, fowa, 


PURE BRED CHICKS 


980 up. Leading breeds. Best paving strains,. Prompt 
shipment. Live arrival guaranteed. Illustrated eetatog 
FREE. REX POULTRY CO. Box 312 Citaton, Mo. 


Now! 2 Week Old Chicks 
~l00% Live Delivery 


Again Missouri’s own Pioneer Hatchery 
leads the world in service to the poultry 
raiser. To do aw: with the big risk 
a Loe raising, am going to send 
2 8-week-old chicks—guaran- 
teed 100% live delivery. These big, 
husky, Missouri-bred chicks will mature 
quickly for you-——will cut down your 
chick losses—will increase your cash 
yrofits this year, All these chicks will 
e from Missouri Accredited flocks—all 
at least 2 weeks old. If you wish we can 
furnish you 3 or 4 week old chicke and 
guarantee ai] pullete or all cockerels, 
No sex guaranteed at age of 2 weeks. 
WRITE TODAY FOR 
CHICK CATALOG 
Write today for folder on 2 weeks old 
chicks and free chick catalog showing 16 
breeds in their natural colors. Miller 
Chicke have helped thousands to make 
more money out of poultry. Write today 
for booke and price liste. Mail this 
coupon NOW. 


THE MILLER 
HATCHERIES 


Box 5 aster, Mo. 
Retablished in n 08 
Pr. Kinney Willer, Box 688, Lancaster, Mo 


worsbie 1081 eatnicn 
Beey me iten sos, cony vet your bie 1927 eatnicn ith beasate fal 
pictures in life colors. Alse folder 









































te ceeccee 2 Werks old 
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Shall We Use Double Room 
Brooder Houses 


“What do you think of a double 
room brooder house, one heated and 
the other unheated, for the use of 
early chicks?’ This question was put 
before two members of the poultry de- 
partment during Farm and Home 
week at one of the informal confer 
ences. Both agreed that under Iowa 
conditions with March chicks such an 
arrangement in many ways was excel- 
lent. An outside run can not be used 
for several days at a time with the 
weather frequently handed out in 
March and April. Chickens need a 
cool atmosphere part of the time but 
with heat available. If kept con- 
stantly in the room with the usual 
brooder heat they become delicate and 
often thriftless. Either the brooder 
room should be large enough to give 
considerable variation in temperature 
or a double room provided. 

There is a very serious objection, 
however, to the double room arrange- 
ment. The moving of the brooder 
house readily is rapidly becoming a 
very important matter. Clean ground 
is the first and most important factor 
in extensive poultry raising. A really 
desirable brooder room is 10x10 or 
thereabouts. If we double this, we 
have a building too large to move eas- 
ily. This is the objection that is really 
very serious, the poultry advisers 
pointed out. 


W000 eee WTAE 





5 bani Chicks Efficiently : 

- LL vineattiien 
(Continued from page 21) 

when possible. For starting chicks, 

the feed that is best suited to their 

needs is desired regardles of cost. Be- 

cause eggs are supposedly good for 


chicks, and also available, rolled oats 
and incubator eggs in the proportion 
of eight parts of rolled oats to one 
part of tested out eggs boiled at least 
thirty minutes, is used as a starter. 
About one-half ounce for every fifiy 
chicks is put out on feeding boards or 
newspapers, and left before the chicks 
for ten to fifteen minutes, then taken 
away. They are fed in this way six 
times the first day; sour milk is kept 
before them for drink. A raw potato 
criss-crossed for easy -picking may 
also be given. Don’t overlook the im- 
portance of long boiling of the eggs. 
This is vital. The egg, shell and all 
are crushed and used with the oat- 
meal. The second day feed the same 
way and the same amounts. Increase 


the amount a little the third day, but 
remove feeding boards in ten min- 
utes. Put before the chicks a mash 
made in the proportion of— 

25 pounds corn meal; 

25 pounds standard middlings; 

25 pounds oat flour (hulls re- 


moved); 

15 pounds 
scraps; 

4 pounds ground limestone; 

2 pounds bone meal; 

3 pounds charcoal. 

After ten days give the chicks 
scratch grain three times. daily. 
Either commercial scratch grain or a 
mixture of equal parts by weight of 
fine cracked yellow corn, steel cut 
oats and whole wheat. These rations 
are adapted to chicks up to broiler 
age. Breeding birds are not forced gs 
heavily as birds meant for broilers. 
When the chicks are six weeks old, 
they may have water all the time, but 
milk also if available. They require 
green food. Lettuce, cabbage, raw po- 
tatoes (no potato sprouts), dandelion, 
alfalfa or clover. They quickly learn 
to like sprouted oats. Whatever is 
fed should be given on clean boards; 
the milk vessels should be washed 
and scalded daily. Chick grit is also 
kept before them. Face the coops so 
that the chicks get the most sunlight. 
Open the windows when possible since 
the ultra-violet rays do not penetrate 
glass, and these are the beneficent 
Yays that destroy bacteria. In fact, 
Dr. Snow, of New York, at a confer- 


dried buttermilk or meat 


BABY CHICKS 













y Mr. Wayne Shinn: 








of my 
you April ist. I got 780 of you and 





Skiatook, 

I must tell wonderful success with the chicks I 
hatched ia 

to make 1,500; mine were hatching when I recetved the sii 


-—~ SHINN CHICKS <x 
a \ 5 ee - i 
RiP Sisletteteaeneaene eee 


November on t have never laid less than 900 eggs y have 

= as high as 356 In 5 day. m November 15th to December tech} askd eao more 
off my pullete. So you see | am well pleased and want you to send me your 
=e price \tst at once. I will want 1,500 or 2,000 this April. Wishing rr 
year, thanking you for past favors, I remain, Mrs, G. A. Switzer. 
















| [Mr Wayne N. Shinn, Arriba, Colorado Wayne N. Shinn Matchery, 
| Dear Sir. In regard to the 1,000 chicks os we Greeaten, 
bought of you, I fee) that I owe you som - Pp eee 

shake. As I had two identical houses to oy filled I Gentlemen: One of 
thought I would demonstrate between your chicks 

and one of the best breeders in our state. 1 
bought 1,000 of his 20c chicks, 1 have cared for these 
two broods of chicks tdenticaliy the same and you 
have won out on every polnt. 

Up to the time when they were three weeks old I 
lost 80 of your chicks and 185 of the Colorado 
chicks. While your puliets are six days the young- 
est they laid their firat egg July 15th. Colorado 
bunch lald theirs July Sist. The ance has 
been quite similar all the way down the line. After 
taking 25 of your average pullets and putting them 
in the Colorado house No. 1, when lt cond them 
to their houses for the winter, your house has laid 
to date just 24.9 per cent more than the Colorado 
house, Now! do not mean by this letter that Mr.— 
pullets are a poor bunch, for they are a fine bunch 
of pulleta, but do not seem to bave the pep and 
endurancé that yours possess. 


subscribers, Mr. Edward 
H.‘Dabthelmor, Nhe Nebraska, has writeen 
Us a letter regarding your firm. It ts so bighly 
complimentary that we feel the good words should 
be passed on to you. 


The fo'lowing is an extract from 
June 22, 1926: > ae 


“My dealings with the Shinn Hatchery shows 
them lo be honest and honorable le and more than 
fair in all their b and such an 
honest and honorable and { fair concern must surely 
be overcrowded with orders, so that some of them 
sometimes would maybe be a littie late. Not say- 
Ing anything about the most wonderful, e 
Grand, good quality of the parentage stock of the 
chicks they sell. Their stock is simply something 
grand. Sincerely youra, 

The Nebraska Farmer, 


Yours very traly. G. F, Lucore. Protective Service, 
They are satisfied with SHINN CHICKS b sthey are bred, hatched and sold right 


ORDER AT THESE ah PRICES 

















G.-C. White cece. 6 cceses vacewcnacarcs 500 $51.25 1,000 $102.50 
a Cy Tipo Tac can cawtaseseceesas _— 500 51.25 006 «102.50 
BO ee ee | BOI ee ere rr 500) «61.25 1,000 122.50 
a CB BI Bees nce cceccasdenscetse 500 «61.25 1,000 122.50 
a A I IIIS cow cccamcavecnres 500 61.25 1,000 2 
Barred Plymouth ROcks. ..... ccc cccccewes 500 61.25 1, 

Boo BB ee re rrr ‘ 500 61.25 i 

i PCE ON ci wGaceeneswereeesees 500) «61.25 1, J 
CE oo iccnedecaw commande tu oe 500 §61.25 1,000 122.50 
Ee CIID Scary where ocxcelswueUwsewie.s cree 500 «61.25 1,000 122.50 
UUIIEGE U0 WIRINCRORUODD (oc in weet cncueedetes secs 500 61.25 1,006 =122.56 
Silver Laced Wyandottes....cccccvcsvsccercs 500 61.25 1,000 122.50 
White eer aurea Weert ebieceeeueced es 500 61.25 1,000 122.58 
ROU ov cvcieccesameesanecces succeeee é 500 «41.25 1,006 2. 
WAYNE N. SHINN "Box 21 3 _GREENTOP, MI: our 








‘SUNNYSIDE 
Look! cHicks Look! 
Ashton’s Dependable Chicks 


AMERICAN CERT-0-CULD) 
(wens Cees 2 Pee See 
From certified and blood tested flocks. We guarantee our chicks to come from the very 


finest flocks that have been certified by Jwige Shelabarger. Also from flocks that have been 
blood tested and free from disease of white diarrhea. We guarantee every shipment as 


represented, 
March and April Prices 








100 300 Golden, Buff Orpingtons, WO wo 
White & Br. Leghorns......$11.50 $11.00 per 100 White W yandottes «14,590 $14.00 per 100 
Sheppard Anconas ....... 11.50 11.00 per 100 Silver & Partridge W yan. 15.00 14.50 per 100 
Bar.. Rocks, S. C. Reds... 13.50 13.00 per 100 Jersey Giants. .... 25.00 
W. Rocks, Fishel strain Heavy y Assorted .« 10.50 10.00 per 100 
R. C. Reds, Buff Rocks... 14.00 13.50 per 100 Heavy and Light Mixed... 9.00 


absolutely guarantee to ship only strong, healthy chicks, from purebred, high- 
producing flocks. Our motto is 100 per cent live arrival, prepaid and satisfied customers. 
Best shipping facilities in lowa. Write for our v: aluable free catalog. 

BUY SMITH-HATCHED CHICKS 


SUNNYSIDE CHICK HATCHERY 


WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 


- WALDBESER - 
MQCcHICKS~FOR PROFITSA 


We 


DEPT. W 





















CHICKS AND SERVICE. We o hawe oxtp Flecks that are TRUE to name 
Tested for diseases, which will hatch Chicks that will live, and pr p — 
qneamie © of . ge. Try one ww lesporne for exg production, you will be back a n 
Xn et. Prepaid. x4 700 
Wie Leshorn ronan . e ° - V4 my A $62 6 sior 4 
Wilts Hovcks ar and Wi stntottes . 00 «18.00 b B i 22. ‘88 





eRut Or Orpingtone 7,0 14.60 


ied 52 co Fe Rs Sn 


Wate iro, 8 50- yt 100 noe si 








SUPERIOR BRED CHICKS 


lowa Accredited Chicks at Prices 
You Cannot Afford to Miss 
These chicks from high producing hens, baving our s!x years breeding 


behind them. 100% live arrival guaranteed. Beantiful catalog free. 
Watch for our Baby Ubick School soon, on K.L.P.C., owned and 


operated by us. 
Union Poultry Company, Box F, La Porte City, lowa 





Inspected and 
Accredited 


Hatcheries 











 TILLS TIP TOP QUALITY, cr 


All Chicks From Carefally Culied Pure Bred Fiocks. i 






Every Flock Under Our Personal Supervision 





Per 100 For 500 Per 100 For 600 

S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, - Figen 'si3.00 echo | $C. White Minorcas, - - - 16.00 1.50 

re Leghorns and | Anconss One i cary Mixed - = © 11.00 50 

aoe ocks. 8.0. Red Rocks, B. Minorcas, 14.00 7: Apeorte 9.00 si 
Vaite Wyando.tes, ben ag 16.00 Special Mating Fiocks, “2e per chick higher. 


fo live delivery. Once a customer, always a booster. 
Box W, BELLEVUE IOWA 


Order from this ad. or write tor full denuilgtien. 
TILL’S HATCHERY, 





Prepaid Prices 
< 6.C. White and eo he 
m® Barred ONE Ea eee 8.00 
Wh. and Dott Rocks, Buff rome and 8.C. Bik. Min. 8.50 
yandott 9.00 


White 
oe ey. . are 10.06 619.00 30.00 
Assorted chicka, $12 for 100; all beavies, $14. =e x me. 


Bere eee. «CORN BELT HATCHERIES, Box $6, GIBSON CITY, ILLINOIS. 


$1,500 ANNUALLY FROM 500 LEGHORNS 


Pure Tancred 6. 6. Jaqhame, Sigmact."C-0- pet qaled Low pitows. Graptoen ot 0500.00 from 300-egg bea. 


EGGLAND F; sowa 

























When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Comes Only in ay Ta 4) 
Vike This/ 
sg ae : 


LOOK for the words 
START*FINISH 






AWinner 





—?>> <—_? <> 





Radie Lectures on Chick Care 
and Feeding, broadcast by WDAF 
(Kansas City Star) every Wednes- 
day and Saturday at 6:15 P. M. 











O] Million Poultry Raisers 
there is no other chick feed like it. Avoid 
red letters near the top of the sack. Each 
veloping’ or ‘‘growing’’ feeds needed—just START to FINISH, 
Contains Minerals, Dried Buttermilk and Cod Liver Oil 
and prevents much disease. Better and cheaper to use 
and bigger profits by shortening 
om Sold By Most Feed Dealers (5) 


: LS= 
| { Say Its Best/ [SS 
imitations by looking for the words ‘‘START “ 
elisa 
sack also bears this monogram ....., 
This famous “‘all-in-one’’ mash is a complete and per- 
water and greens. Makes 2-Lb. frys in 8 weeks and starts pullets 
Wards Off Bowel Troable, Leg Weakness and White Diarrhea 
than grains, home-made mixtures 
the feeding period from shell te 


HERE is only ONE “START to FINISH’— 
to FINISH’’, which always appear in large 
START ‘FINI 

fect ration for chicks in all stages of growth. No “de- 

laying weeks earlier than grains. 

Makes chick raising easy and simple, stops death losses 
or inferior mashes. Insures earlier 
maturity. 

BABY CHICKS 





Neen LLP PPP PPP 


Get Your Chicks When You Want Them | 


Gold Seal Chicks, and all at one time fs the way we do business. Largest hatchery tn northern lowa. We 
ehip Mondays and Thursdays. We ship postpald 100 per cent delivery 












Variety 200 600 1000 
White, Buff and Brown Leghorns 25 $55 $105 
8&.C. Black Mimorcas,......cecee0 cesee sees 38 60 115 
Barred aad Buff Rocks. 41 65 125 
Heavy Mixed ° 32 50 95 
Mixed, as they run.... .... oe 29 45 90 






Famous Catalog Free. 








Macy “‘Standard-Bred To Lay” Chicks 


Produced Under the Supervision of the 


IOWA INSPECTED AND ACCREDITED HATCHERY ASSN. 


We deliver only strong, vigorous ehicks. We guarantee satisfaction and 100% 
live delivery. Send fer our catalog and prices. 


MACY HATOHERIES, Box Y, 1OWA FALLS, IOWA 


. : : 
& 
‘000 i Bred Breed 14 varieties, Best layi 
Sclns’ State Accredited. incubate 26,000 eawe dally. Catalon 
Prewar prices. 


























PROFITABLE CHICK BOOK 


Poultry, Hatohing i» 
Brooder Stoves, 





upplies and Dia- 
Free live delivery. laying vig- 


Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. orous Socks a ond tes 
uri’s leading hatchery. 
Maryville Hatchery, Box54 










: ae rite 
Please refer to this paper when writing. Maryville, Mo. 





Special Accredited and Blood-Tested Chicks at prices that cel- 
ebrate Prof. Irving King’s 12th ful year in producing 
chicks that are bred to lay, including special high-proauc. 
tion White Leghorns, Kerlin Strain and Wyckoff Strais 
(certified flock, trap-nested). Peppy, healthy, pure-bred 
chicks, and 100% live arrival guaranteed. Get Prof.King’s 
1927 Chick Book and latest offer on best poultry breeds, 
Sent free. Write fowa Chick Hatchery, Dept. M. lowaCity, Ia. 













WARNING ! 
Don’t confuse Prof. : 
_ King’s lowa Hatchery 
Istiere'te the (OWA CHICK 
e 
HATCHERY and avoid delays. 

















ence on ultra-violet rays, said: ‘Va- 
rious foods exposed to ultra violet rays 
are rendered vitamin active, possess- 
ing effects which would otherwise not 
be present.” 

“Flour, milk and some other foods 
that are subjected for periods to ul- 
tra violet rays or to the sun’s rays, re- 


ceive derived properties from the ra--| 


diations which cause them to become 
more active in the processes of body 


building. The sun’s rays penetrate 
running water and rid it of bactrial | 


life that might cause infection; they 
act upon the lime salts in circulation 
in the blood so that it can be used in 
bone building, and in this way they 
are the specific cure for rickets.” 
Perhaps we would be on Easy street in 
the poultry business if we could ex- 
pose the chicks, the house, the mash 
and grain feed long enough to the 
sun’s rays. 

Growing chicks require more room. 
Guard against crowding. Visit the 
brooder houses at night to smell the 
air as well as to “stop-look-listen.” 
One crime do not be guilty of—never 
make sudden changes in feed. 

This article just touches the high 
spots in handling chicks to broiler 
age. Chicks are grown successfully 
by other methods; no two poultry 
breeders follow exactly the same sys- 
tem. Whatever measure of success 
they may have, however, is due to the 
degree of cleanliness kept about the 
chicken houses, and their sucgess in 
giving the right kind of food in the 
right amounts, and the proper degree 
of heat.—Harriet Wallace Ashby. 





A Liberal Translation 


When a beginner gets interested in 
chickens, he is surprised to find how 
much has been written about chick- 
ens, how much is known about the 
habits of the hen. The study of chick- 
ens is fascinating to some of our best 
informed scientists. They can get rec- 
ords covering four generations of hens 


in five years. Records based on 
enough hens to be authoritative. 
Browse thru a good library and see 


the volumes written on the habits of 
ihe hen, and then be set up over the 


| 











fact that you raise them. You are a 
part of this big movement which ap- | 
peals to wisdom, youth and age. | 

In our issue of February 18, we gos- | 
siped about records of the Oregon Agri- | 
cultural College and the conclusion 
that the production of the hen for the 
best two months affords a good basis 
for judging her capacity. It is mach 
easier to observe a hen for two months 
than to trap-nest her for twelve | 
months. If she is just like her sis- 
ters, daub her wing with Easter dyes, 
One package will make a regular rain- | 
bow of the hens they sit on the 
roost. We gossiped also about the 
rhythm, and cycles of the hens. Prof, 
Turpin and Prof. Patterson were in 
harmony as to biddy’s rhythm and cy- 
cle. And now we have another bit of 
gossip about eggs. (It's like starting 
a garden: let your friends know you 
are interested in gardening, and the 
jewels send you slips to plant in it.) 
This bit of gossip is so learned in its 
tone that we give it a very liberal 
translation. The division of biology 
of the Rhode Island experiment sta- 
tion sent it to us “with the compli- 
ments of the author,” Dr. Philip Had- 
ley. “Egg Weight as a Criterion of 
Numerical Production of the Domestic 
Fowl” is the title. It is a reprint from 
the American Naturalist. 

Picture a sheet of graph paper like 
a nurse's chart, with the months of 
the year written across the top. Pre- 
tend you are acting as secretary to a 
hen, and in the square where the up- 
per part indicates temperature and the 
lower, pulse, you are putting for the 
hen a record of her production and the 
weight of her eggs. If the hen lays 
regularly, in the course of time your 
pencil makes a hill, or “curve,” they 
call it; and if her eggs get heavier ev- 
ery day, you have a similar curve. 
Some day you may get to thinking 


as 





about these curves and _ exclaim: 


“What do you know; when this hen 
of ours lays the most eggs, she is lay- 
ing the heaviest eggs.” But records 
on one hen don’t mean anything; she 
might be a sport, or a genius. Here 
is where our experiment stations work 
for us—they have thousands of hens 
and,the equipment to work with them, 
to save our time. All we ne -d to do is 
to find out which station is working 
on the problem that interests us. We 
were interested in what Dr. Hadley 
has to say. If there is any system by 
which the busy farmer’s wife, or the 
farmer’s busy wife can estimate her 
best producers amongst her breeding 


birds, we want to help her find it. Dr. 
Hadley tells us: “The innate egg- 
producing abliity of a hen is mani- 


fested not only by the number of eggs 
laid within a year, or within some 
shorter period of time, but also by the 
degree of increase or decrease in the 
mean weight of her eggs, when this in- 
crease or decrease (calculated as a 
percentage increase or as a percent- 
age decrease) is measured at those 
periods of laying characterized by the 
markedly increased production of the 
flock. On this basis, groups of hens 
characterized by higher producing 
ability can be differentiated as accu- 
rately as, and more easily than by any 
other means. When all the eggs laid 
by a flock of hens are weighed and re- 
corded, and the monthly means com- 
puted and plotted on monthly ordi- 
nates, such a curve shows that all the 
eggs that a hen lays are by no means 
of equal weight. The first eggs are 
relatively small, but the weight in- 
creases gradually until a maximum 
weight for the first year is attained 
in the month of April. This is termed 
the ‘vernal maximum.’ After April 
the curve of variation in egg weight 
drops for May, reaches the lowest 
point in July and reaches a maximum 
in September which is called the ‘au- 
tumnal weight maximum.’” Dr. Had- 
ley found that the vernal maxima of 
production and of weight fall together 
in April, and the autumnal maxima of 
production and weight fall in Septem- 
ber. He invites further investigation, 
stating that “it is not improbable that 
the results may be found to vary with 
the breed of fowl, date of hatching, 
housing, feeding and other factors.” 





Questionnaires 

Questionnaires are the “how do you 
do?” of business. Coming for the 
most part from publishers and adver- 
tisers who have something to sell, 
their purpose is to find out whether 
that is what the public wants to buy; 
what people are wanting, using and 
needing; to locate new and prospect- 
ive markets. 

The location of prospective markets 
is of as much importance to the farm- 
er to the advertiser. Why grow 
chickens for an indefinite market if 
one can place them in a special mar- 
ket? Why keep fries till they weigh 
three pounds if inquiry would have 
shown that the two-pound fry would 
have given more profit? Why wait to 
learn that there is a market for green 
ducks after the ducks are too old? 

If a banquet of chicken pot pie, or 
roast chicken or fried chicken is 
booked for town, why not offer to 
supply the chickens to the cook in- 
stead of thru the butcher? Isn’t there 
a chance to increase direct sales by 
scanning the society columns, and the 
club notices and querying for possible 
trade? 

Keeping track of what is about to 
happen; of opening markets, of 'sea- 
sonal needs, is the modern way of rub- 
bing Aladdin’s lamp. Meeting trade 
needs makes the dollars which make 
our dreams come true. The florists 
seek dates of anniversaries so he can 
provide flowers for the occasion. Busi- 
ness firms want the name of the new 
baby so they can take his picture, feed 
and dress him. The farmer is on the 
list of those who want to help him to 
get rich. 

Since most farmers can not market 
in car load lots, or weekly shipments, 
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it seems as tho the questionnaire 
method of appeal to the near-by pub- 
lic that uses chickéns and eggs might 
be worth working. Either by post 
card or thru the telephone—like the 
washing machin» companies and the 
vacuum cleaner folk seeking an ap- 
pointment to show the superior work- 
ing of their machines. Or the dress- 
maker who lets you in on an exclusive 
showing of gowns, or the ice cream 
company that solicits a trial order. A 
little time at the telephone the day be- 
fore going to town with chickens and 
eggs might make quite a difference in 
profits. 

It is best to conduct 2 solicited trade 
on the order of carry and cash—the 
seller carries, the buyer pays cash. 
Book accounts are tricky. Always 
“need the money” on delivery. 

Don’t overlook. the market for 
broody hens with chicks. A surpris- 
ingly large number of answers follow 
an advertisement of the two. It seems 
like a bergain sale. There is the hen, 
when she no longer serves as a house 
and home for her chicks, she makes 
a good dinner. The chicks can be 
practically grown on table scraps. The 
children will enjoy watching them 
grow. Perhaps they can keep the pul- 
“ets and hunt eggs. This buy offers 
salvage of waste into food; gives in- 
terest in growing life and profit—all 
for the price of a hen with chicks. A 
questionnaire may help the fafmer dis- 




















-wour horse 


has a cough or cold or has been 
exposed to disease give it Spohn's. 
Use Spohn’s to keep your 

horses working full For 
distemper, in a... 4., ee 
coughs, pink eye, catarrhal = ever 
nd diseases [wong Bang 

nose, throat and pies Lo 


SPOHN'S 
DISTEMPER COMPOUND 


@e and $1.20 at Drug Stores— Write for free booklet 
Spohn Medical Company Dept. Goshen, ind. 























(For More Profit from Poultry) 





Plan a poultry house that ie permanent, one 
that will be free from drafte and p mannan 
and that will have plenty of sunlight and fresh 
ong you have planned a building that will 

e you increased profits from your poultry. 

Buch a building is most easily econom 
cally constructed with Bufftex Face Tile. Not 
only is it attractive in appearance, but it will 
make it easy for you to keep disease out of 
your flock, for this house je dry, warm and 
comfortable the whele year ‘round. 

Let us show you how economical a*Bufftex 
aged house can be, both in first cost and 

upkeep. 
FREE INFORMATION TO FARMERS 

if inperested fn, om ind of form etructere, ' write us for 
Battyex "Face ie pie ge a * Siren pep = dealers wabout 

1" tC) he, u oO U 
vouiaae Spor ~, ~ iit just Crop. p Cy @ postal card and 


cox SHEFFIELD BRICK & TILE Co. 
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DEAD IN THE SHELL} 


PREVAFH THE 


AS NECESSARY 

AS A THERMOMETER 
LARGER HATCHES 
BETTER CHICKS 
MORE PROFITS 
GUARAN 
MOISTURE 
GAUGE 


ENDS YOUR MOISTURE TROUBLES 


EACH Cireuler AGENTS 
$1.00 postpaid FREE WANTED 


EVAPOMETER CO. Dept. J, Fargo, N. D. 
BEAUTIFUL COMPACT 


F R E 2 This Compact ie known as a gold finished 
watch size Verithin Compact. Given Ab- 
eed solutely Free with a regular 50c box of 
Wildflowers ‘Deaaty Powder and a S0c jar of Cleans- 
ing and Vanishing Cream. Send just $1.00 today. 
Order the Powder and the cream (your choice) and 
receive the Compact—retail price $1.00—FREE pre- 
paid to your home. Never a bargain like this before. 
Creams and powder you will be delighted to use and 
a Compact so beautiful you wil! be envied by your 
frends. M Money back If not satisfied. Send dollarquick, 











‘AL 
than Clover and tales on as profit- 
wen aoe to rt a — ilchest 


fmpethy. ; ; 
nll Ask Maps our 12.0 talog anc epocia rices. 
Have ———— values eld and G Garden li onan 


“Samolen Write tod 
BERRY peED oo., oP nox 1504 tre arinda, lows 


BABY CHICKS ‘£0O”W45 Focs 


b fine pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese, 
ae bowls, gf chicks at low prices. 26 
years with America’s —e. Fg poultry, 
egg producers. 106 prizes. ar 
Gare” ” Rn . ZIEMER, AUSTIN, MIN 


ALFALEA9® | 


Aifelte, | Much ches 


Seeds. 

















cover the needs of his buying public; 
show him when, what and where to 
sell. Always it is good business to 
aim at a specific market; to have 
produce placed before loading and to 
get cash on delivery. 





New England Poultry Rations 


The agricultural colleges of the six 
New England states co-operate in 
working out and suggesting the best 
adapted and most efficient feeding 
rations for poultry. At a conference 
held recently they suggested the fok 
lowing formula for the feeding of lay- 


ing flocks: 
200 lbs. coarse yellow corn meal. 
100 lbs. wheat bran. 
100 lbs. middlings; preferably white. 
100 Ibs. oat products. 
50 Ibs. meat scrap (50 to 55 per cent 
protein). 
25 Ibs. alfalfa leaf meal. 
25 lbs. edible steamed bone meal. 
25 lbs. dried (or powdered) milk. 
5 Ibs. fine salt. 
Scratch feed formula for laying 
hens: 
100 Ibs. cracked corn. 
100 Ibs. whole corn. 
100 Ibs. wheat (or barley). 
100 Ibs. oats. 
The term “oats products” in the 


mash includes oat flour, ground oat- 
meal or ground heavy oats. In view 
of the fact that most of the grain and 
grain products used is shipped in, we 
would expect the larger use of mill 
feeds than is recommended in Iowa 
and other mid-west states. 

The really striking thing about the 
mash recommendation is the use of 
three protein carriers, meat scraps, al- 
falfa leaf meal and dried milk. The 
use of more than one source of pro- 
tein is receiving wider consideration 
both in poultry and hog feeding. Four 
per cent of the mash is steamed bone 
meal. The use of this in mash mix- 
tures is being pushed by experiment 
station workers and extension poultry- 
men in many states. 

Another recommendation as to the 
oats in the scratch ration merits no- 
tice. When oats are fed germinated 
they should not be included in the 
scratch ration. The difficulties inci- 
dent to sprouting oats to a length of 
one and one-half inches are real. Car- 
rying oats to the stage where the 
sprouts have just started is much less 
difficult. This germination stage pro- 
vides a very palatable feed. East- 


| ern poultry advisers are generally rec- 


| ommending oats fed in the germina- 





tion stage. 





American Breeds Most Profitable 


In comparing flocks records of four 
breeds of poultry, E. L. Dakan, of Ohio 
University, found Rhode Island Reds 
brought the largest income to the poul- 
trymen. Wyandottes, Plymouth Rocks 
and Leghorns gave net returns in 
their order. 

The light breeds, as the Leghorns, 
were kept in larger flocks than the 
heavy ones, Mr. Dakan says, in ex- 
plaining the reason for the larger net 


return per hen among the heavier 
breeds. More of the light hens were 
lost in culling. Fewer of the heavy 
breeds died during the laying year. 


The mortality was i1 per cent for the 
Leghorns and only 8 per cent among 
the heavy hens. 

The low mortality left more chick- 
ens to lay and more to sell at the end 
of the productive period. The light 
breeds produced a few more eggs per 
hen but not enough to overcome the 
comparatively greater number, of hens 
left to lay eggs and to sell. It is true 
that the heavy breeds do not lay as 
heavily as the light, but flocks of 
heavy hens averaging 200 eggs a year 
are no longer uncommon. 

Broilers and hens from the heavy 
breeds bring on an average from 8 to 
10 cents a pound more than the light 
breeds when they are sold for meat. 
The heavy breeds are fairly good at 
both meat and egg production while 
the light breeds are only efficient egg 
machines. 








To paint costs less than not to paint. 
To paint with an all-lead paint costs 
least of all. Dutch Boy white-lead 


makes an all-lead paint. 


G 
bf el paint shall sy 


] use on my farm 
buildings? How 
should it be used on wood, 
concrete, stone, plaster, 
stucco? What colors are 
best inside my house and 
out? 

If these questions puz- 
zle you, as they do many 
others, take advantage of 
the facilities of our De- 
partment of Decoration. 
Ask any specific ques- 
tions. Individual service 
will be gladly given. As 
a starter, gsend for our 
booklets—‘‘ Handbook 
on Painting” and “ Dec- 
orating the Home.” Write 
to our nearest branch. 














NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Se. 


Boston, 800 Albany Se. 
Chicago, 900 West 18th St. 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave. Cleveland, 820 W. Superior Ave. 
St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St. San Francisco, 485 California Se. 
Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave. 

Philadelphia, John ‘I. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 














need 'NEW-BONE’ 


Mineral Ration 
AGENTS 


A few good 
counties are 
open. Our men 
make big money. 
Sure repeat busi- 
ness. rite for 


our proposition. 


Progressive stockmen everywhere 
agree that profitable hog raising requires 
the use of a good mineral ration. New 
Bone is a high drade poe made of pure 
concentrated minerals. It containe pure 
calcium bone phosphate. Hundreds of 
lowa farmers endorse New Bone Mineral 
Ration. Every stock feeder should write 
for our free circular ‘ “Raising More Hog 
In Less Time.” 


STOCKMEN SUPPLY COMPANY 
MARION, IOWA 




















Oat Huller 


and 


Separator 














Hulls, Cleans and Scarifies Clover 
Hulle Oates and Separates hulle. Cracks 
Separates Meal from coarse. Hulls, cleans 
ecarifies Clover Seed. Skins Barley. Cracks 
es ~~ epeltz and soy beans, etc. Pays 
itse Only machine of its kind on market. 


40 Bushel Per Hour 

Hull H. P. F 
Se sea? Kean tate a 
No blades to wear out. Guaranteed. Write for 
special offer and information. 


~ ROSKAMP MANUFACTURING Co, 
MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 
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4m HEALTH HATCHED CHICKS 


Come to you from special matings beaded by high production males. 
Guaranteed In the hands of customers these chicks have proved their ability to 
satisfy when sold under a ‘Guarantee to Live.” Our Guarantee to 
Live helps protect you against loss the first two weeks, 


Write at once for omen. fees shipping dates on these fine matings ef 


Health Hatched © 
Wapsie Valley Hatchery, Box 151, Independence, lowa 
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KEDoNl 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 
All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 


For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 





WRITE FOR THESE FREE BOOKLETS: 
No, 151-—-FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
bow to prevent diseases common to livestock. 


No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
of fleas and to belp prevent disease, 


No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 


common hog diseases. 
No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 


tions for the eonstyuction of a concrete bog wallow, 


No, 151—SHEEP BOOKLET. Methods for prevent- 


ing sheep diseases. 


No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent disease. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 
Parke, Davis & Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

For sale in original packages at a'l drug stores 




















Butter Must 
Look Good— 
Be Appetizing 


“DANDELION BUTTER COLOR” GIVES 
WINTER BUTTER THAT GOLDEN 
JUNE SHADE 

Just add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon 
of cream before churn- 
ing and out of your 
churn comes butter of 
Golden June shade. 
“Dandelion Butter Col- 


harmless, and meets all 
State and National food 
laws. Used for years by 
all large creameries. 
Doesn't color butter- 
milk. Absolutely taste- 








less. Large bottles cost only 35 cents | 
Write for | 
Wells & | 


at drug or grocery stores. 
FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. 
Richardson Co., Inc., Burlington, Ver- 
mont. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Cheapest Roofing 
You Oan Buy. 
Our roofing will last 
forty years. Write ue 
for proof. Best quality 
only — our motto. 
Poor grade roofing 
fe very expensive 
in the end. Weare 
the oldest steel 
roofing firm fn the 
west. Can show pic- 
tures of our roofs quarter 
century old. Send for catalog, 
free samples and delivered prices. 


STEEL ROOFING and STAMPING WORKS 


610 B. W. Soeond St.. Dee Phoines, lows 
Cotadliched 1896 bv W. F. Hansen. 


AERATORS 


Ask your lumber dealer 
aboutthem—hecantellyou 
why every building containing 
aos should be properly ven- 




















King Aerators 
on the roof in- 
sure fresh air in 
your barn, remove 
ng foul, damp air. 
Help to prevent 
spread of disease, 

alk this over with 
yourdealer. (41) 
ing Ventilating 

ompany, 

Owatonna, Minn. 














7% In. 


No. 555 
erown “ é $6:45 


in 


Write for 
a NEW 

iit CATALOG 
of cowboys’ wear- 
ing apparel and 
riding equipment. 
All styles of 
STETSONS. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded, 


STOCKMAN-FARMER SUPPLY CO., 
1629 Lawrence St., Denver, Colo. 














or” is purely vegetable, | 














The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 














Cream Grading Proves 
Profitable 


A report which one of the Iowa 
creameries has given to C. Bechtel- 
heimer of the Iowa Creamery Secreta- 
ries’ and Managers’ Association shows 
the profit which such a practice can 
render to both creamery and patrons, 
This particular creamery had been re- 
ceiving cream which would run from 








an 86 to a 92 score. The product 
which they had been manufacturing 


had been sold to a chain store at the 
| 92 seore price. This year when the 
demand became so strong for high 
quality butter the chain store decided 
to pay a premium to creameries that 
would guarantee to make them high 
grade butter from good cream, 
On July 31 the following letter was 
sent out to the patrons of the cream- 
ery: 


' cents per pound more for first grade 
| cream than second grade, that is, 91 
score and under. First grade cream 
must be fresh, clean and sweet. Such 
cream to contain n@t less than 28 per 
| cent butterfat, and not more than .25 
of 1 per cent acidity. 
“To produce first grade cream the 
following conditions must be observed 
| on the farm: 





“Sanitary location of cream sepa- 
| rator, 
| “Separator and utensils must be 


washed and scalded twice daily. 
| “Skim a heavy cream, it does not 
| sour as quickly as thin cream. 

“Fresh cream must be cooled quick- 
ly in cold water, and stirred while 
cooling. Do not mix warm and cold 
cream. 

“Keep cream in cold water, out of 
cellar and away from bad odors. 

“Deliver every two days in warm 
weather, ’ 

“Cream cans must be kept clean and 
in good condition and must not be 
used for buttermilk. 

“We really believe that this move- 
ment will result in mutual profit for 
all. We extend our help in whatever 
way we can and ask in return your 
support and co-operation.—Board of 
Directors.” 

Five months after the creamery 
started this work of grading, over 80 
per cent of the cream arrived in a 
clean, sweet condition and they have 
no trouble in manufacturing it into a 
product which scores 92 or better. 
Their work demonstrates that quality 
pays both the producers and the 
creamery, 





Monticello Creamery Makes 
Good Showing 


not only made a suecess from the 
standpoint of the creamery business, 
but which has also branched out into 
the poultry and egg business, the co- 
operative shipping of hogs and the op- 
erating of a store, is the showing made 
by the Farmers’ Mutual Creamery 
‘Company, of Monticello, Towa. Last 
year the volume of business in all de- 
partments was $1,148,721.63. 

The volume of business was large 
for any community, but the most im- 
portant part of the work of the organ- 
ization was the fact that farmers re- 
ceived top prices for their produce 
and were able to buy their supplies at 
the store on the basis of a conserva: 
tive handling charge. 


erage price of 51.33 cents per pound of 
butterfat was the high quality of the 
cream which was produced. This en- 
abled the creamery to market approx- 
imately 45 per eent of the butterfat in 
the form of sweet cream. The average 
| price was approximately 





“Starting August 1, we will pay 5 | 


Purina Chows Fight High Costs 


The high cost of producing milk is a 
dairy farmer’s worst enemy. 

Scrub cows—those big eaters and low 
producers—make high costs. 

So do scrub feeds—built to make a 
price rather than results. 

Purina Chows fight high costs by 
making cows produce to capacity. 

Make the feed dealer in the store with 
the checkerboard sign help you 
fight high costs. He can do it! 


PURINA MILLS, 994 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ss 


even Busy Mills Located for Service 
Write us for a 1927 Cow Booklet—free. 











A community enterprise which has | 





One of the reasons for the high av: | 


three cents | 






ie Cutter That Does Not Clog 


ee HE Cutter never clogged and we had 
CO trouble with it whatsoever,” writes 
P. C. Petersen, Johnston, R. I., after 

two years’ use of a Papec Cutter. The Feeding 
mechanism has been so perfected that a man 

is no longer needed at the feeding table, saving 
the wages of one man, and doing a better job. 


Needs Less Power—Lasts Longer 


Any good two-plow tractor will run an No. 81 or No. 124 
Papec Cutter to capacity without danger of clogging. 
Where there is no tractor, the size ‘‘R’’ Papec can be used 
with any farm gasoline engine devéloping 3 h. p. or more. 
The Papec lasts a great many years with very little upkeep 
cost. J. B. Johnson, Southboro, Mass., bought his Papec 
Cutter in 1917, cut from 25 to 80 acres of corn every year, also 
lots of hay and straw for bedding and after eight years writes: 
‘*To date have not spent one cent for repairs.’ 


Write for FREE Catalog 


It shows why the Papec has won the praise of men who know 
machinery. It demonstrates that a Papec will pay for itself in one 
or two seasons under favorable conditions, 


PAPEC MACHINE CO. <=: 


125 Main Street < . yf 
Shortsville New York | iy p 
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Over 50 Distributing Centers 
Assure Prompt Service 
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To deliver fresh pure sweet 
cream in just the RIGHT con- 
dition to your local creamery 
means many extra dollars for 
your bank account. To do 
so you must have the proper 
equipment for caring for it 
from the milking time to final 
delivery. 


Withthe modern 
and proven suc- 
cessful mechani- 
cal milkers you 
will save time, 
and perhaps ex- 
tra help, and will 
handle your milk 
in a more sani- 
tary manner. 
Good cooling 
tanks are indis- 
pensable and 
they, with de- 
pendable cream separators, pay for 
themselves many times over. 





Find out all about such equipment 
at your local ‘‘Farm Service’? Hard- 
ware Store where you have a 
chance to see and study every 
detail before you buy. You will 
get, too, the 
friendly helpful 
advice of an 
experienced 
hardware man 
who can tell you 
just what to ex- 
pect and how to 
care for all kinds 
of dairy equip- 
ment. 











Go in and talk 
it over — in 
that way you will be sure to get the 
best for your needs. Your “Farm 
Service” Man will be glad to have 
you and you will be under no 
obligation. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service”’ 
Hardware Men. 








above most of the other good PRE, 


tive creameries of the state, and ap- 
proximately 10 cents higher than the 
price paid by most centralizers. Large 
volume was also an essential factor in 
the operating of the creamery. 

The creamery was started thirty 
years ago. It has had some disap- 
pointments, but as a whole it has made 
wonderful progress on account of the 
co-operation of the members. It is 
purely a mutual concern. 


Every per: | 





son selling butterfat to the creamery | 


is considered a member and is allowed 
to vote at the annual meeting. The 
improvements and supplies were paid 


| for out of the returns of the business. 


When it is necessary to buy additional | 
equipment or goods, money is bor: | 
rowed from the bank and gradually 


paid back from profits or by making 
a small deduction from the returns 
each month. 


the year when heavy stocks of goods 
must be carried at the store. The in- 


| vestment has been paid for by a smal? 
| charge on the products handled, so 


| total sales were $175,969.19. 


that it is now really owned by the 
community on a purely mutual plan. 

A few years ago the store was start- 
ed in order to furnish the patrons with 
many supplies which could be handled 
on a conservative basis. Last year the 
The cost 


| of the merchandise was $149,860.08. 
| This left a handling charge of $26,- 














109.27, which is a conservative charge 
on that volume of business. However, 
a saving of $5,485.46 was shown out 
of this amount, which was credited to 
the business. 

The egg business was started dur- 
ing recent years. It has been a means 
of- getting farmers the top price for 
their product on a graded basis. The 
egg business made a slight profit and 
the poultry end of the business showed 
a slight loss during last year. How- 
ever, this department has returned a 
satisfactory price for the produce and 
has also stimulated business for the 
store. 

Perhaps Monticello has branched out 
more than most communities should. 
They did not do this all at once. They 
have had some backsets and disap- 
pointments during the past thirty 
years. However, they have continued 
to work together, hire competent help, 


The company is practi- 
cally out of debt, except at seasons of | 





and manage the business along con- | 


servative lines. 
would prove a profitable investment 
for anyone who doubts the ability of 
Towa farmers to co-operate success- 
fully. 





Denmark Dates Export Butter 

A new Danish law which requires all 
butter intended for export to be dated, 
went into effect on November 15. Re- 
ports from the New York market 
where some of this butter has been 
received shows that it is a good prac- 
tice as it assures the buyers that they 
are getting fresh butter as compared 
to storage butter. 

Various ideas of this kind are being 
put into practice in order to protect 
the merchandising of good products. 
New Zealand is carefully grading her 
butter for export. The Land O’ Lakes 
creameries in Minnesota are putting 
a government grade on their best 
product. The honest merchandising of 
good products is making progress and 


| one of the future problems of farmer 


organizations is to adopt plans which 
will enable them to establish their 
brand of products on the market. 





One hundred and thirty-two tubs of 
butter were placed on exhibition in 
connection with the annual _ short 
course for dairymen at Ames during 
the period of February 9 to 19. Otto 
F. Weger, of Strawberry Point, was 
winner of first place with a score of 
96. Second place went to Will Beh- 
rens, of Waverly, with a score of 95.75. 
E. J. Primus, of Arlington, was third 
with a score of 95.5. A total of 103 
Iowa tubs were in the contest. The 
tubs represented very excellent but- 
ter, only three scoring below 90. 


A visit to their plant | 


Never in the history of centrifugal 
cream separators has there been a machine 
equal to the De Laval. Each model has, 
in its day, been far ahead of all other 
machines in skimming efficiency, ease of 
operation and superior durability. 


The present model De Laval is the crown- 
ing achievement of all. It has the wonder- 
ful new “floating” bowl which runs 
smoother and easier, eliminating vibration 
and thus making it skim better and cleaner, 
run easier and last longer. 


You will get a richer, smoother, higher- 
testing cream with this new De Laval—and 
more of it, too. 


Skim Your Skim-Milk 


Ask your De Laval Agent to bring out a new 
De Laval Separator and run the skim-miik 
from your old separator through it. The new 
De Laval skims so clean that if you are losing 
any butter-fat it will surely be recovered. Have 
any cream recovered in this manner weighed and 
tested at your creamery, and_then you can tell 
exactly how much a new De Laval will save for 
you. Trade allowances made on old separators 
of any age or make, 





Trade Allowance 


Old centrifugal cream separators of 
any age or make accepted as partia) 
payment on new De Lavals. Sold on 
easy terms from 


$6.60 to $14.30 Down 
the balance in 15 easy 
monthly payments 
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NY machine so important to agriculture as the spreader, 
is naturally the subject of many attempts at improve- 
ment. The first big improvement came when NEW 

IDEA originated the wide-spreading distributor twenty-eight 
years ago. And spreader history shows clearly that each suc- 
ceeding forward step has always been exemplified first in 


NEW [DEA 


Spreaders 


For perfect distribution, light draft, easy 
handling, simplicity, durability and capacity, 
NEW IDEA is at the top—always. The 
Model 8 NEW IDEA, with its auto-bumper 
steel frame, rust and acid-resisting sheet 
metal parts, short turning, oscillating, auto- 
steer front axle, light weight and many 
other features, sets a pace that is difficult 
to equal. See it at your dealers or write us. 


The New Idea Spreader Co. 
U.S. Ae 
Largest independent spreader factory in the world. 


Dept. 14 Coldwater, Ohio 


Not in any trust or combination. 
Over 4,000 agencies. Branches everywhere, 








All New Idea prod- 
ucts are noted for 
their originality and 
invention. You will 
find them fully cove 
ered by patents. 
Leadership is a 
New Idea habit. 








New Idea Husker and Shredder 
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Th 


Sins 


of Price 


oe cutting sins against 
quality. Price cutting sacri- 
fices serviceability — because 
low prices are often made by 
*“‘skimping,’’ by adulteration 


and substitution. 


The United States Pure Food 
Law made the sins of price a 
But this law protects 
you only on the things you eat. 


crime. 


In many other lines, the 
‘“manipulation’’ of merchan- 
dise to make price ‘‘baits’’ is 


not illegal— 


For example, cutlery may be 
stamped and not hand forged. 
Aluminum ware may be made 
of light weight metal. Enamel 
ware may have two coats in- 
stead of the standard three. A 
price a few cents lower is always 


a tempting price. 





In clothing, a cheaper lining 
saves 25 cents per coat; a cheap- 
er sleeve lining alone saves 15 
cents; composition buttons 
save 5 cents; cheaper pocket 


material 5 cents; a belt not in- 


terlined saves 5 cents. 


A ‘“‘skimped’’ pattern saves 
material. A leather lined coat 
can be made two inches shorter, 
with wide cloth facings—saving 
50 cents per coat. 


These are the sins of price. 


For Fifty-five years, Mont- 


price. 


gomery Ward & Co. has sold 
only reliable, standard goods. 
Quality first — then low price 
—but we never sacrifice qual- 
ity to make a seemingly low 


A Price too low—makes the 
Cost too great. 


Sin example of Ward Quality 


This shoe has a second sole as good as the outer sole. Similar 
appearing shoes are sold at 25 cents less—by making the second 
sole of leather costing 20 cents instead of 45 Cents. 
are worn out when the first sole wears through. The saving in 
cash is 25 cents—the loss in serviceability at least $2.00. 


Such shoes 


Use Your.Ward Catalogue for Greater Savings 


Montgomery Wa 


Chicago Kansas City 


St. Paul Baltimore 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Portland, Ore. 


d&Co. 


Oakland, Calif. 


Fort Worth 















From Crops 


{ Save dockage — get 
top prices for grain. 
Plant only 100% 
clean seed, — Raises 
bigger crops free of' 
weeds. Clean grain 
and seed for neigh- 
bors at good prices. 
5 The famous 


eed, Grain and 


Bean Cleaners 
y for themselves. Distributed and guaranteed by 
amilton. The biggest dollar’s worth in cleaning ma- 
chinery — running. Big capacity. Hand or power 
rated. Guaranteed satisfactory Sold by dealers only. 
rite for dealer’s name and free beak on seed and 
1 cleaners. Address: ” R ‘ 
Iton Seed & Coal Co., Dp.209 Cedar Rapids, a.} 




















Big Yield Planters 





“Don’t change the ‘HAYES’”’, said 
our farmer friends. We haven’t. But 
we did add refinements that save you 
time, labor and upkeep. 





HAYES 


improved 
Corn Planters 


now have tip-over boxes; 
2-roller check head ;auto- 
matic wire release ; quick 
detachable runners; self- 
aligning driving pawls; 
wider range tongue ad- 
justment; simplitied and 
refined frames. Send for 
our newfolder that shows 
pictures of these added 
eatures that cost you 








nothing extra. = 





HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO. 
807 Sixth Street 
Dept. 07 GALVA, ILLINOIS 








FROM FACTORY 
TO FARM 


Hawkeye Hog Houses 
Communicate with 


HAWKEYE MFG. CO. 


11.95. Box A-2, BELMOND, [OWA 


actory. 

















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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“Seventeen Is Grown Up” 





(Continued from page 17) 


Duncan heard that. in gloomy silence. 
Escape? He had pondered over that word 
as he slept and ashe woke. He felt tied 
to this girl, whom he hardly knew, by 
bands too .strong to break. The very 
thought of another man touching her 
made him wince as if he had been struck 
himself. He had been drawn to her first 
by that obscure alchemy that works in 
the blood at his age, and perhaps earlier 
in times and places where men are made 
from boys in shorter time than regula- 
tion, His hasty resolution, when the 
camp was attacked, had made her the 
subject of a vow in which his whole be- 
ing was wrapped up. He had often 
wagered with himself that he would get 
a fine buck before he went back to the 
cabin, and to win that fanciful wager he 
had gone for miles thru brush and hills, 
on short rations, and sleeping on a single 
blanket on the ground. In such a. way. 
but even more strongly, he had commit- 
ted himself to getting this girl away from 
the gang. It was to be for him sort of a 
supreme test of his skill and courage. 

The final proof of his absorption in the 
girl had come when he admitted his age. 
For her he had been willing to abandon 
the pose that had earned him amusement, 
and in this case safety. So far as his 
inner life was concerned, he had done 
more. He had made her, by that act of 
confession, flesh of his flesh and bone of 
his bone. She was part of him, and there 
could be no secrets between them. 

He had gone into the matter lightly 
enough; now it seemed different. His new 
consciousness of the girl made him some- 
how more vulnerable. He saw clearly the 
dangers of the proximity of a dozen idle 
men of uncertain virtue. Horner might 
he loval to the captain. It was certain 
that Romkey, the than with the bandaged 
arm and battered nose, was not. 

“Soon,” he declared, and tried hard to 
make his voice cheerful. ‘“T’ll warn you 
in time. Keep up your courage.” 

Three days passed slowly. Duncan 
picked up a good deal of information 
about the habits of the gang. The brand- 
ed man and one or two others worked 
up north on the road and brought news 
of trains worth robbing. They left the 
little towns on the road alone, and did 
not bother even the lonely farms. People 
in the valley might disregard the reports 
of robberies on passing trains, but they 
would be up in arms if the residents were 
attacked. Some day, Duncan was told, 
when the gang decided to move to new 
fields, they would make a clean sweep of 
the hamlets and farms and then be gone 
for good before the settlers could re- 
taliate. 


OTHING seemed to offer a chance of 

escape. He could only watch and 
hope. He did notice that Romkey was 
forever passing among the men, his 
tongue going steadily. He stopped when 
the boy was near, and Duncan dared not 
show too much curiosity. Horner paid 
no attention to him. He sat on a stump, 
smoked a pipe, and stroked his beard with 
heavy fingers on which black hair bris- 
tled. He changed sentries on the trail 
every four hours; for the rest he hardly 
moved. 

The next night, as before, Duncan lav 
on the edge of the woods. Nothing stirred. 
He got up drowsily in the morning, helped 
with the breakfast and the chores, and 
went to sleep again. As he dished out 
the rations at noon, he noticed that Hor- 
ner was missing. 

“Out skirmishing for some meat,” one 
man explained. 

Along about two o'clock, several of the 
men showed uneasiness. They began te 
look up the trail with a worried air. Two 
went over to Romkey and spoke to him. 

“George, you run up the trail and tell 
those boys to come in,”” Romkey ordered. 
“No sense in posting guards off there 
anyway.” 

A man started up the trail. The others 
seemed uncertain, 

“What'll Horner sav?” someone asked. 

‘“What'll the captain say?” This in a 
tone more anxious. 

Romkey swelled like a_ turkey-cock, 
“What do we care?” he roared. ‘‘We've 
took too many orders. Them two ain't 
any better than us.” 

Some apparently were not so sure. Rom- 
key convinced them by dragging out a 
keg of whisky from the captain’s cabin 
and serving it out. He grew steadily 
more popular as the whisky took effect. 
Finally one man mounted the keg. 

“Let’s elect a new captain,” he cried. 
“The old one’s as bad as a confounded 
naval officer. Romkey’s the man for us.” 

They cheered him and voted aye for 
Romkey. Duncan noted that the man’s 
arm was out of the sling and apparently 
as well as ever. 

Supper time came. The cook was active 
in the convivial circle around Romkey.and 
the keg. Duncan busied himself with the 
cooking, and came presently to bid them 
help themselves from the kettle. 

Some came over a bit unsteadily. Some 
stayed by the keg. For Romkey, Duncan 
scooped the choicest meat out of the stew 
and\.handed it to him on a clean trencher. 

“Boy,” said Romkey; ‘‘come here!” 
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Duncan scrambled over to him and sa- 
luted him with awkward respect. 

“You been taking meals to that girl?” 

Duncan nodded, and added, ‘Yes, sir,” 
when he saw the frown gathering. 

‘T’ll take her meals now,” he added 
firmly. “No dirty faced little runt can— 
here, fix up a good meal and let me have 
it. Go tell her she’s got a treat coming.” 


UNCAN obeyed him. He walked slow- 

ly across the grass toward the cabin. 
It was hidden by another from the cook 
shack, where the men were gathered. AS 
soon as he passed out of their sight, it 
occurred to him that a dash for the 
woods might be possible. Yet avter a sec- 
ond he dismissed it as impossible. The 
girl could not endure the long race on 
foot. 

She saw him coming and had the door 
open. He thought she had guessed his 
news, for her eyes were frightened. Yet 
she only said: 

“Is Horner back?” 

He shook his head. 

“He's killed him,” she breathed. 

When Dunean asked what she meant, 
the girl explained that she had seen Rom- 
ey follew Horner into the woods. Later 
she had heard a faint shot. Romkey had 
doubted if the men 


come back alone. She 
knew he had left camp. She was fright- 
ened. That man was bad; he might do 
anything. They had thought they had a 
few davs’ breathing spell before Locke 
came back. Now-—— 

‘In a minute,’ Duncan interrupted, 
“Romkey will be here.” 

“No,” she moaned. ‘‘No—no!”’ 

“To give you your dinner,’ Duncan 


went on coldly. ‘‘Keep that door locked. 
Let him hand the food thru the window.” 

“Tf he wants to, he can break in,” she 
said, as if weighing chances to herself. “If 
T had a knife, now——” 

“He will not break in,” 

She gave him a glance of alarm. ‘He 
would only kill you,” she murmured. 
“Do not vex him. Save yourself.” 

He could have slapped her face at that 
moment with great joy. For a second he 
glared at her; then he heard someone 
moving behind the next cabin. He made 
a warning gesture. 

“Quick!” he whispered. 
at hand.” 

He glided around the corner of the cab- 
in. The slam of the door came to his 
ears. The bar fell. 

Duncan put his hand tnside his shirt 
and pulled out the captain’s pistol. Its 


said Duncan. 


“T’'ll be near 


butt lay nicely in his hand. He shook 
more powder in the pan, held it ready, 
and steadied his shoulder against the 
cabin wall. 

“Open the door!” ordered a voice be- 
yond, suddenly. 

There was no answer. A heavy kick 


made the door rattle. 

“Tf it’s dinner, hand it in at the win- 
dow, please,.’’ came the girl’s voice—very 
thin, very high. 

“Open that door!” 

Silence. 

“An ax will do it If you won't, 
ty.” It was Romkey's voice again. 
Well, then.” 


my pret- 
“No? 


HERE was a crash. The girl screamed. 


Dunean, gliding softly around the cor- 
ner, came face to face with Romkey, red- 
faced, sweating, an ax swung over his 


shoulder in position for another swing at 
the door. His grip relaxed for an in- 
stant, his jaw dropped as he saw Duncan 
and got the significance of the _ pistol 
muzzle that was a foot from his chest. 
“What the devil!” he cried. He clenched 
the handle again and swung his weight 


into a blow that aimed for Duncan's 
head. 

The pistol spat flame and lead at his 
chest. He choked and staggered. The 
ax, released, plowed into the dirt at Dun- 
can’s” side. Romkey turned half-way 
around, fell against the side of the cabin 
and slid slowly to the ground.- His eyes 


rolled at Duncan. He tried to speak. A 
final snasm shook him and he lay still. 

Dunean stared at him—and at the pistol 
from whose muzzle blue smoke. still 
trailed. Then he tossed the pistol down 
by the body and turned away. He thrust 
his face up to the window as he went 
past. 

“Say nothing,” he warned. 
them know.” 

In a second he was around the corner 
of the cabin. He doubled back among 
the trees and came out again on the far 
side of the cook shack. The men around 
the keg were just moving slowly away 
from it. A group of the others had al- 
ready turned the corner toward the prig- 
oner’s cabin. 

A shout came back: 

‘“‘Dead!”" 

The men broke into a run. Duncan 
joined them. Breathing hard, they came 
up to the circle around Romkey’s body. 

“Pistoled,’’ commented someone. “Now 
who done it.” 

One man gave a cry, leaped forward 
and threw up his hand with the pistol in 
it. The men stared at it; one or two 
swore and stepped back. 

“Tt’s the captain’s pistol. The captain, 
he warned Romkey to mind his own busi- 
ness. He told Romkey to keep his nose 
out of this.’’ 

“The captain came back an’ got him,” 
added another hoarsely. 

(Continued next week) 
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CP 99 
Certified 
You cannot afford to take chances on 
seed of doubtful quality or unknown 
origin. For your protection, genuine 
‘‘Pine Tree’’ Brand Farm Seeds are 
packed in bags branded with the green 
Pine Tree, machine sewed with a red 
string, and sealed with an orange and 


green ‘‘Pine Tree’”’ certificate. 
your dealer to show you the certificate. 


Get This Valuable 
NEW BOOK 


The new “Hip-Pocket” Farm Guide 
fills the need for a complete, practical 
guide to the growing of hay, pasture 
and forage crops of all kinds. Contains 
more useful farm information than has 
ever before been assembled into one 
book. Substantially bound in pocket 
size for constant reference. Fully 
illustrated. Contains official planting 
table for your state checked by your 
experiment station. Would cost $1.00 
or more if sold in the usual way. 
Ask your “Pine Tree” dealer for a 
copy or send 10 cents to The Albert 
Dickinson Company, Chicago, and it 
vill be sent by return mail. 













Ask 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO 
Buffalo Binghamton New York 
Pittsburgh Boston 








Avery Steel Sepa- 
rators thresh faster 
and pull lighter. 
Fewer working 
parts and more 
roller bearings. No 
separator crank- 
shaft and only six belts. Long, low and ac- 
cessible. A size for your tractor; priced right. 
Avery Tractors have many 190] tmowevemsats. 
Four-cylinder ‘Draft Horse’’ Motors. ears 
for belt work —fewer gears for 7 noe hey 
give you more power for less money. 

Write for Catalog 


Special Separator Catalog shows the new steel 
thresher in natural colors. Also ask for | 
about the Improved Avery Tractors and Road 
‘Maintainers, 


VERY 


POWER MACHINERY CO. 


















Dept.43 + + Peoria, Illinois JJ 
Please mention this paper when writing. 
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6) YEAR old Washington Asparagus $2.00 per ben. 
dred. Postpage paid. Yearlings one-half price 
Humboldt Nursery Co., Humboldt, lowa. 


ALFALFA GOOD, recleaned, net ir- 


rigated seed. W rite for 
J. JACOBSON, 


samples ne prices. 
| ee WIMPLES, Ger. %%. Highest in 








FORMOSO, KANSAS 

northern Iowa 1926 State Yield Contest. Bu. $4.00; 

8 bu., $11.00; 5 bu. or more at 63.50. Bags and samples 
free. Ten days test “- ee or your money 
back. W. KEMPE, Hinton, Iowa. 
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BERRY SEED Co., Box 804 











HI-BRED SEED CORN 
Produced by crossing pure lines of corn. 
Every seed ear borne on a detasseled plant. 
This is the method used by the U. 8. Dept. of 
Agriculture and the corn belt experiment sta- 
tions to increase yields. This corn offered here 
yields 10% to 20% more per acre than ordinary 
seed corn under identical conditions. Utility 
type, winner Iowa state yield test. Ask for 
more information. 
Sti. rem CORN COMPANY, 
» NEWLIN, Sales Mer., Grimes, lowa 
One-baif x west Jobnaton. 








BERRY SEED Co., 
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Fresh From the ‘Country 








IOWA 

Southeastern—Van Buren County, Mar. 
4—Weather very good for March. The 
roads are fair; they are being dragged. 
Some farm sales, and everything selling 
well, especially good stock of all kinds. 
This neighborhood is handling more dairy 
cows than usual. Most veal calves are 
shipped to Louls, where they get as 
high as 16 cents per pound. Lots of buy- 
ers for pigs. Most renters have moved. 
The women are very busy with the “old 
Biddy” as well as the wooden hen.— 
P. B. B. -y 

Centrat—Hardin County, Mar. 10—The 
weather the past month has been mod- 
erate, with very little precipitation. Frost 
nearly out and fields becoming solid. 
Wood sawing is the order, with some 
corn shredding being done. Moving near- 
ly finished, and there was a lot of it. 
Stock mostly healthy and going to mar- 


St. 


ket in moderate numbers, Hens and 
ducks putting In full time producing 
eres, Hatcheries loaded to capacity. 
Meadows and fall grains seem to be all 
right. A light increase in brood sows. 
Rough feed getting scarce. Prices of 


farm products—Corn 45 to 53 cents, oats 


29 cents, eggs 19 cents, poultry 14 to 21 
cents, cream 48 to 52 cents, hogs $11.— 
A. R. Calkins. 

Centralt—Greene County, Mar. 10—It is 
trying to rain some here. today. Not 


many hogs or cattle on feed, Some de- 


mand for brood sows. Eggs plentiful at 
18 cents a dozen. Farmers testing seed 


corn. 
Weather has been spring-like. 


Quite a few pigs, lambs and calves. 
Some bal- 


ing of hay and straw. Roads are dried 
up; have been bad. Farm sales nearly 
over. About as many sows bred as usual 


in this county.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 

Southern—Union County, Mar. 4—The 
weather -is fine, very little snow; roads 
good; putting more work on roads than 
usual. Nice weather, but lots of sickness. 
Quite a number of cattle on feed. Sev- 
eral cars of feeding pigs shipped in for 
spring delivery. Corn just fair quality. 
Little chieks beginning to peep. Farm- 
ers fixing up tools for spring work.— 
N. P. P. 

Southwestern—Mills County, Mar. 11~ 
The usual activities are taking place in 
getting ready for spring work on the 
farm. The frost Is about all out of the 
ground. Roads generally are in very good 
condition. Quite a number of horses have 
died during the winter from some sort of 
disease. Much corn has gone to market 
during the winter, and many farm sales 
have taken place. The season will start 
in with the subsoil well filled with mois- 
ture, whieh is faverable for grass and 
pasture lands and for the sowing of grass 
and grain Steck has come thru 
the winter in good shape.—O, C. Cole. 


seeds, 


Eastern—Johnson County, Mar. 5—We 
have had tdeal weather the past week, 
and the roads are in fair shape again. 
There are quite a few cattle going to 


market. Spring pigs are reported as do- 
ing very well. Only a few chicks hatched 
so far.—oO. J. R. 

Southeastern—Louisa County, Mar. 11-- 
Weather mild of late and favorable to the 


usual moving time. Main roads in good 
condition as a rule; other roads fairly 
good except for a few days at a time. 


Farmers becoming more interested in 
liming: several carloads of limestone have 
been shipped in. Farmers are getting 
machinery in locating seed oats, 
ete., and symptoms of spring are showing 
up daily. Many farmers have been buying 
and hauling corn. Feeding quality of corn 
poor, and results in feeding hogs this 
winter have been very unsatisfactory. A 
very unusual tiumber of hogs in poor con- 
dition. About the usual number of brood 
SOWS. Mains 
ter sanitation in raising pigs. The spring 
crop of pigs just starting to arrive; too 
soon to report results. The dairy cow, 
brood sow and al! kinds of poultry are in 
the limelight and are receiving due 


order, 








are planning on trying bet- | 


at- \ 


tention, and hope springs anew among 
farm folks at the approach of spring. 
Prices for livestock are holding their own, 
also for butterfat; eggs are on the down 
grade at present.—C. L. Duncan. 
Eastern—Muscatine County, Mar. 
The mud roads are very bad, which 
makes it very bad for the farmers who 
are moving. A few fat hogs have been 
sent to market. The farmers are having 
great luck in the pig crop. General fixing 
up around the farm has heen done. Cream 
51 cents, eggs 18 to 20 cents.—Robert 
Fletcher. 
Southern—Ringgold 
Have had real good weather all winter; 
very little snow, cold weather or rain. 
Plenty of feed for Considerable 
corn still in cribs. Cattle, hogs, sheep and 
good milk cows selling at good prices. A 
good crop of lambs is being sold. A few 
more sows than last vear are being bred. 
A large acreage of corn will be planted. 
Good results from last vear’s seeding of 
alfalfa.—Monroe Newton, 
Central—Hamilton County, 


County, Mar. 11— 


stock. 


Mar. 11— 


Recent rains have left the fields and dirt 
roads very muddy and heavy. Most live- 
stock reported in good shape, Early 
spring pies are coming finely. Several 
feeder cattle shipped in. Poultry doing 
very well, Some corn shelled, but most 
beingeheld. Roads bad except the gravel 
ones. Corn 48 to 52 cents, oats 38 cents, 
eges 29 cents, cream 48 to 53 cents.— 


Lacey Darnell, 
e 


ILLINOIS 


Western—Fulton 
looks like spring is here. 
of the ground. The roads are getting 
good, Several sending for baby chicks; 
others are looking for seed oats. Several 
are trucking stock to Peorta. Eggs 18 
cents, cream from 45 to 53 cents, hogs 11 
and 12 cents, good cattle 10 and 11 cents, 
Everybody feeling better as spring draws 
near.—J. KE. Corey. 


County, Mar, 4—It 
The frost is out 


Eastern—Vermilion County, Mar. 10— 
Spring-like weather; froze a little last 
night. Some are plowing stalk ground; it 


looks wet. Some stalks disked down. 
Some oats were sown in February. T 
don't know how they will be. Wheat 


looks fine so far. Several sows being kept. 
Stock ail doing well. Corn 48 cents, cream 
49 to 63 cents, eggs 23 cents.—Elmer 
Varner. 

Eastern—Douglas County, Mar. 4—A 
few farmers husking corn. A large quan- 
tity of corn sold to elevator at 50 cents, 
A good many bankrupt farmers moving 
to town. Some offering to work on farms 
at $40 per month. Wheat has not made 
a very large growth this past winter; 
acreage slightly increased. More spring 
wheat being sown than last year. Not as 


many fall pigs raised as last year, owing | 


to lack of money and adverse weather. 
Milk cows about the same as last year, 
Looks as tho corn acreage would be re- 
duced, owing to low fertility. Many of 
such acres not rented yvet.—Zelora Green. 

Centrai—Montgomery County, Mar. 4— 
The nice weather of last week is past and 
it is colder again. Freezing and thawing 
each night and morning, Roads fair. 
Winter wheat came thru looking excep- 
tionally good, with only a few exceptions. 
Lots of corn to husk yet. <A few fields 
of soybeans still standing from last fall 
not cut. Quite a few farm sales, bringing 
mostly good prices, Brood sows very 
high in price. Shotes very high in price; 
$15 per hundred and not enough to go 
around, Cream 50 cents, eggs 18 cents, 
hens 21 cents. stags and springs 19 cents, 
7-pound capons and over 24 cents, large 
supply. Horses higher in price. Milk 
cows $50 to $100, corn 50 cents, and poor 
quality.—Roy C. Cleary. 


NEBRASKA 
East-Central—Sarpy County, Mar. 10— 
The weather has been quite warm the 
last few days. A good rain fell Mareh 5, 


11— 








\ 


Late fall rains with=plenty of snow and 
rain this spring have left the soll wert! 
soaked, Winter wheat looks excellent. 
Alfalfa has wintered well. Considerable 
corn in the country and not much mov- 
ing with the price around 62 cents, Corn 
piled outside is of extremely poor qual- 
ity and will have to move soon. Alfalfa 
selling at $17 to $18 per ton.—Amos K. 
Gramilich. 


MINNESOTA 


Southwestern-——-Murry County, Mar. 5 
—We are having fine weather now, and 


it is commencing to look like spring. 
Nearly all the feeding hogs have gone to 
market. Not many cattle on feed. There 
is no increase in the sows to farrow, as a 
good many are not able to buy them. 
Corn is selling at 40 cents an-inch in the 
wagon box, such as it is. Eggs are 18 
cents. Butter was 51 cents last week at 
the Hadley Co-operative Creamery. They 
made 800,000 
and paid a dividend of 1% cents on each 
pound of butterfat the patrons brought 
in, besides 1 cents above New York extra 
each week. A million pounds for 1927 is 
our slogan now.—M. T. Nelson. 











NEXT WEEK 





ON THE AIR 














Following is a radio program for corn 
belt farmers for the week of March 20 
to 26. Central standard time thruout, 

FARM PROGRAMS 
(Daily except Sunday) 
WLS (Chicago, 345)—12:00 noon, R. FY 


D. Club Dinner Bell Program; 6:00 p. m., 


Supper Bell Program. 

WHO (Des Moines, 526)—19:00 a. m., 
Wednesday and Saturday; 12:00) toon, 
daily. 

WMAQ (Chicago, 448)—12:10 p. m., 
Prairie Farmer program. 

WOL (Ames, 270)—12:45 p. m. 

WCCO (Minneapolis-St. Paul, 416)— 
12:00 noon; 7:39 p. om., Monday and 
Friday. 

WDAF (Kansas City, 366)—12:45 p. m. 

KFNF (Shenandoah, 461)—8:00 p. m., 
Monday and Tuesday. 

KFDY (Brookings, 8S. D., 206)—12:20 p. 


m., Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday. 
KOIL (Council 
Monday, Tuesday, 
KMMJ (Clay 
a. m. 


Bluffs, 396)—7:00 p. m., 
Thursday, Saturday, 
Center, Neb., 229)—8:00 


WOMEN’S PROGRAMS 
WOI—10:30 a. m., 


Tuesday and Thurs- 


day. 

WOc (Davenport, 484)—3:00 p. m., 
Monday to Friday. 

WLS—2:30 p. m., Homemakers’ Flour, 


Monday to Friday. 

WCCO—2:00 p. m,, Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday; 10:45 a. m., Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday. 

KFNF—1:30 p. m., Monday and Satur- 
day; 3:30 p. m., Wednesday. 

WQJ (Chicago, 448)—11:00 a, 
day to Saturday; 3:00 p. m., 
Friday. 

WHT (Chicago, 400)—10:00 a. 
day to Saturday. 

KYW (Chicago, 536)—10:35 a. m., Mon- 
day to Saturday; 3:00 p. m., Friday. 

KOIL—1:15 p. m., Monday to Friday, 

KFDY—12:30 p. m., Wednesday. 


CHURCH SERVICES 


WHO—11:00 a. m., First 
Christ Scientist, Des Moines. 

WCCO—10:50 a. m. and 4:10 p. m., Pres- 
Dyterian Church; 6:20 p.o m., Christian 
Science. 

WDAF—4:00 p. m., Vesper Service. 


m., Mon- 
Monday to 


in., Mon- 


Church of 


WOC—6:30 pp. m., First Christian 
Church. 
WQJ—10:45 a. m., People’s Church. 


KY W—11:00 a. m., Central Church, Chi- 
cago; 7:00 p. m., Sunday Evening Club. 

KOIL—11:00 a. m., First Congregation- 
al Church. 


WJID (Mooseheart, TIL, 370)—8:15 a. 
m., Roman Catholic Services; 9:30 a. m., 
Protestant Services; 2:00 p. m., Sacred 
Program. 

WLS—10:45 a. m., University of Chi- 
cago Chapel; 1:30 p. m., Chapel Service; 
6:00 p. m., Little Brown Church in the 


Vale. 
ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


KYW—Thursday evenings, 
Twenty Minutes of Good Reading 

WCCO—Saturday evenings, 7:45 p. m., 
Fireside Philosophies. 

WSM—Saturday evenings, 7:30 p.m 
Barn Dance, 


Sc op m. 


WLS—Saturday evenings, 7:30 p. m., 
National Barn Dance. 
WDAF—Saturday evenings, 8:00 p. m., 


Around the Town. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR 
(Monday to Saturday) 
KYW—6:00 p. Uncle Bob, 
Stories. 
WCCO-5:15 p. m., Children's Hour. 
WMAQ- 5 p. m., Topsy Turvy Time. 
KEFNF—4:30 p. m., Children’s Hour, Fri- 
days only, 
WLS—7:00 p. m., Saturdays, 
Glenn, Lullaby Time. 


FEATURE MUSICAL PROGRAMS 
Sunday, March 2c— 

WOC—1:09 p. m., Old Folks’ Musical 
Program; 10:00 p. m., Palmer Little Sym- 
phony. 

WwCcco, 
water 
Tenor, 

WLS—12:15 p. m., Organ Concert; 1:00 
p. m., Purdue University Glee Club. 

WCCO—5:30 p. m., String Quartet; 9:45 
p. m., Male Quartet. 


m., Redtime 





Ford and 


WGN, 
Kent 


WOC—8:15 p. m., At- 
Hour, Giovanni Martinello, 


WHO—5:00 p. m., Bankers’ Life Salon 
Orchestra; 7:30 p. m., Big Four Sym 
phony. 

KYW—8:30 p. m., National Weekly 
Revue, 

Monday, March 21— r; 

KMA—9:00 p. m., Marimba Music, 
Quartet, Farnham Trio. 


WDAF—9:00 p. m., Grand Opera, 

KFNF—7:00 p. m., Concert; 11:00 p. m., 
Qld Time Music. 

WHO—8:00 p. m., Sure Service Band. 


sicians. 
WHO—7:30 p. m., Raleigh Quintet; 8:30 

Pp. m., Paul Stoye, Pianist, 

Wednesday, March 223— 
WHO—6:00 p. m., Bankers’ 


Life Tittle 


Symphony; 9:00 p. m., Quartet and Or- 
chestra, 

WLS—9:00 p. om. A Capella Choir, 
Northwestern University. 

WDAF—S8:00 p. m., Ivanhoe Band ana 
Glee Club. 

WGN--9$:00 p. m., Arabian Nights En- 
tertainment. 
Thursday, March 24— 

Woe, WGN, WCCO—8:00 p. m., Clie- 
quot Club Eskimos; 9:00 p. m., Goodrich 


Zippers. 


IK YW—8:00 p. m., Radiotrons. 


KOIL—8:30 p. m., Old Time Musie. 

WLS—7:15 p. m., WLS Players and 
Howard Melaney, tenor. 

WCCO—7:30 p.m. The Buttercup 


Twins, 
Friday, March 25— 
WLS—8:00 p. m., Young American Art- 
ists. ; 
WCCO, WOC, 
man’s Band. 





WGN—7:00 p. m., Gold- 


WOC, WDAF, WCCO—$:00 p. m., Whit- 
| tall’s Anglo Persians. : 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—Slim’s flowers were a surprise all around. 





{MIGOSH! | FERGOT T" ae 
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VALENTINE-I‘LL GO OVER : 
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AFTER ALLEFT 








pounds of butter last year’ 


KMMJ—8:00 p. m., Old Trusty Or- 
chestra. 

KOIL—8:30 p. m., Quartet. 

WOW—9:00 p. m., Nash-Finch Or- 
chestra. 
Tuesday, March 22— 

WCCO, WOC—7:00 p. m., The Vik- 
ings; 8:00 p. m., Everready Hour. 

WLS—7:30 p. m., Scottish Folk Musie. 

KMA—9:00 p. m., May’s Mandolin Mu-° 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 

Many of us are like the letter 
B—often in debt, when there’s 
really no need of it. 








HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 





























Contest closes March 22, so send your 
post cards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 
prize tied in each tying contest. 


.——— 
SHE HAD TESTED IT 
“My razor doesn’t cut at all.” 
“Why, Henry, you don’t mean to tell 
me that your beard is tougher than the 
oilcloth?” 


HEARD IT EVERY DAY 
“My friend,” remarked the physician, 
“you are suffering from a chronic com- 
plaint.” 
“IT know it, doc, but please lower your 
voice,” cautioned the patient. ‘She’s in 
the next room,” 


“Mandy, what foh is you goin’ inter 
dat beauty parlor?’ 
“Go ‘long, Big Boy, an’ lemme ‘lone. 


Ah is goin’ ter get me a permanent 
straight.” 
HOMECOMING 


The doctor told Alias Jones not to stay 
out late nights. 

“You think the night air is bad for me, 
doc?” 

“No,” said the physician, “it isn’t that. 
It’s the excitement after getting home 
that hurts you.” 


WHAT DID HE COME FOR? 

Sam Jones was once very late in arriv- 
ing at a certain town where he was to 
make an address, and had to rush thru 
a hasty dinner before he could go before 
the waiting audience. 

“W-w-what will y-y-you have?” asked 
the stammering waiter, slowly and delib- 


erately. 

“Dinner! Dinner! Anything! But hur- 
ry up and be quick!” 

“Will you have some _ sou-sou-soup, 
sir?” 


“Soup!” exclaimed Sam Jones, rushing 
his fingers thru his hair. ‘Yes, soup— 
anything!” 

“Will you have some r-r-roast beef, 
sir?” 

“Yes—yes—yes! But trot it on!’ 

“And m-m-macaroni, sir?” 

“Thunderation, yes! Now git!’ 

“I w-want to ask you one more ques- 
ques-question, sir?’ 

“Out with it, then?” exclaimed Sam, 
pounding the table with his fist. 

“Well, sir, I wa-wa-want to ask you, 
sir, if you e-c-come here to eat or to 
ha-ha-have a f-f-fit?’’ 


GOOD EXCUSE 

Jack and Mary had just been to the 
grown-ups’ church for the first time. A 
day or two afterward they were found 
in the nursery whispering audibly to each 
other. 

“What are you children doing?” their 
nurse asked. 

“We're playing church,” replied Jack 

“But you shouldn’t whisper in church,” 
admonished the nurse. 

“Oh, we’re the choir,” said Mary. 


NO USE 

Two young men were discussing the 
relative merits of their alma maters, 
when the Harvard man finally said, con- 
fident that it would be the last word, 
“Well, anyway, you can always tell a 
Harvard man.” 

“Yes,” said the Yale man, shaking his 
head sadly, “but it doesn’t do any good.” 





MADE IN 3 DESIGNS 


Several Sizes for 1, 2 or 3 Sows 


are raised and house 
erly. The sign illustrated 
is the Better-Built 
Bungalow Triple Hog House.” 
It embodies all the latest and 
newest features in hog house 
construction. 
Hog 
built of best grade lumber, 
Framing is two-inch dimen- 
sion; sides, ends and roof are 
best grade kiln dried tongued 
and grooved lumber. Better- 
Built Hog Houses are priced 
from $14.75 up. 


Builders of Brooder Houses 


91 Third St. SAC CITY, IOWA 


ET TER 
ae 4) ee 


Good money in hogs that 
prop- 


“Senior 


Better-Built 


Houses are_ strongly; 


and Poultry Supplies 
10WA MANUFACTURING 
PLENTY OF ROOM 









A WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


“Nothing succeeds like success,” they say, but where success is 
constant and increasing there must be some unusual merit back 
of it. The continued success of the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is: based entirely on merit. It has 
been made better and better year after year. 
Improvements have been added as experience 
has showntheway. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
e@uonn) Of today is a wonderfully durable and 
EN efficient windmill. 
The Aermotor Company, more than 12 years ago, 
Y solved the problem of complete self-oiling for 
windmills in such a way as to make the system 
absolutely reliable. The oil circulates to every 
’ bearing and returns to the reservoir with never a 
failure. There are no delicate parts to get out of order. Thedouble 
gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


DES MOINES OAKLAND 















DALLAS 
MINNEAPOLIS 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 





inne Direct Quarry 


SUNBURST MEMORIALS 
are the best in quality and workmanship, and 
direct 


cost you less because they come to you 

from the quarry, made to your special order. To 
insure the best, be sure it is a SUNBURST 
MEMORIAL, See our nearest representative, 
accept no substitute; our name is printed on his 
designs, look for it. Or, write direct for free 
samples and prices. 


Monumental Sales & Mfg. Co. 


Dept. B St. Cloud, Minnesota 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 





Q 
Save you meney. Cost no more than ordinary 
tanks. Will not rust orrot. No danger ruining 
fee. Need no paint. Save expense, 
time, treuble of frequently installing new tanks, 


7 Your implement or lumber dealer has 
ATLAS Redwood Tanks or can quickly get 
them for you; or, if preferred, we will 
supply you direct. 














== Write for 
LT nom 
Tie mepPH DALY ose 
1 





























ATLAS TANK MFG.CQ 723 W. 0. W. Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 
Send sizes, — 
aa rices d-vered tomy station, om both 


Name 
Post Office. 








State. 
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I offer you and every reader of this paper a test package of my concen 
trated, mineralized worm destroyer and livestock conditioner—W ORMIX—on 
30 days’ trial before you pay me a cent for it. If it does not produce results 
Satisfactory to you, it-won’t cost you a penny. 

WORMIX is a concentrated medicated salt. Add 15 lbs. of it to 85 Ibs. 
of common salt and you make a far better worm remedy than you can buy 
ready-mixed. It quickly puts wormy, run-down animals in healthy, thrifty, 
profit-making condition, better able to resist disease and to make much faster 
gains. It aids digestion—enables stock to get more good out of their feed;— 
saves feeding costs and time. 

I will prove to you, on your own hogs, sheep, horses, cattle or goats, 
before you pay, that it does the trick and at only HALF the usual cost, and 
without the need of starving, catching and dosing each animal; with WOR- 
MIX, they doctor themselves. 

Many Wormix feeders write letters like this one from Mr. C. J. Olin, 
Albert City, Ia.: 





Cholera in Neighborhood—None in This Herd 

‘‘Hogs in this neighborhood have been dying from cholera, 
I have been feeding Wormix; my hogs have escaped the disease, 
are rid of worms and in fine condition.’”’ 


Don’t Send Money~30 Days Trial 


Don’t send meacent. Just fill out the coupon and I will send you a 3-Ib. 
test package, which makes 20 lbs. of medicated salt, enough to treat 40 hogs 
or sheep, or 10 head of cattle or horses for 30 days. If you are not convinced 
that it does destroy stomach and intestinal worms—improve the appetite and 
general condition, don’t send the dollar I charge. You be the judge. I 
guarantee it will do all I claim. 

While this is an offer of a 3-lb. package of WORMIX on 30 days’ trial, 
still if you want one or more of the larger size packages listed below, same will 
be sent upon receipt of_price, with the understanding that your money will be 
returned ii WORMIX does not do all I claim, Your personal check will do. 











My Claims Backed by Proof. 


PIGS GAIN OVER 2 LBS. DAILY 


“On Nov. 15th we bought a bunch of feeders 
which then averaged 130 Ibs. ‘They had access to 
Wormix every day; on Jan. 6——-50 days later— 
they averaged 235 Ibs., a gain of better than 2 Ibs. 


a day, or 105 Ibe, each in 50 days. During this 
time not a hog was off feed, We never had hogs 
make such gains. Before feeding Wormix we bad 
the usual losses from worme."’ 
M. F, COPLIEN, Albany, Wis, 
BEST AND CHEAPEST 

"Up to the time I started to feed Wormix to my 
fall pigs, they were dying. Those 1 had left were 
sick. After feeding Wormix six weeks, they are 
doing fine. Wormix is the best and cheapest 


remedy I ever fed.” 
LEE R, BUCHER, Mt. Carroll, DL 


CLEANS WORMS FROM SHOATS 
"I fed Wormix to a bunch of shoats and they 
passed more worms than I can tell you. This 
remedy beats any I ever tried, and is what 1 bad 


always hoped to find.’* 
FRANK LUEDKE, Gays, Ml, 


PUTS PIGS ON THEIR FEED AND FEET 


"I find Wormix is fine for pigs that need some- 
thing to pep them up and put them on their feed 
and feet. One of my pigs weighed only 2$ Ibs, 
and bad Jost bis hair early this fall. After feeding 
him Wormix, I sold bim and he weighed 250 
Ibs.”* JOHN PETERS, Delhi, lowa. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST WORMER 

“My 27 fall pigs were a scrubby looking bunch, 
After feeding Wormix 3 weeks, they eat and drink 
more, coate are smooth and glossy and their con- 
dition improved so my neighbors hardly believe 
they are the same pigs. Wormix is the best and 
cheapest wortfier and tonic I’ve used,”* 

GEO. YOCUM, Franklin Grove, Ill, 




















THE IVO-SAN LABORATORY, 

Send me prepaid your $1 test package of Wormix. 1 will feed it as directed for 
30 days and will then report results and will send you $1, if it does what you 
If it doesn’t you are to cance] the charge. 


Dept. 6 CLEVELAND, OHIO 











oe ny pkg. makés 100 Ibs.........-.$ 3.50 
our «lb. pkgs. make 400 Ibs........... 13.00 
ao One 90-lb. pkg. makes 600 Ibs,....----.-- 18.00 claim, 
CES Three 90-lb. pkgs. make 1800 Ibs._.....---- 50.00 
‘(West of Denver 6c a Ib. more.) MeO sconces 
oC 
THE IVO-SAN LABORATORY, Sidney R. Feil, Prop. , 


218 PROSPECT AVE. Dept. 6 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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RATE &c PER WORD 7 
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pean words. 
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J Our Readers Market... 


Look for what you need 
._Sell what you wish through these columns 


THE NAME AND ADDRESS 
as 


part of the ad 
ene 

























SCHEDULE OF RATES 


No. Words i 








No. Insertions 





























1 2 3 4 

MO... cence rsecees {81.60 1$3.20 ($4.80 196.40 
— ee yy UP Pee 
DR .cosvccocscseccces): IO Tae | ae 
DD o0000n0s060000es0 ee 1 ae tee 
24 1.92 | 3.84 | 6.76 
25 2.00 | 4.00 -00 
26. 2.08 | 4.16 a 
27 2.16 | 4.82 | 6.48 
28 2.24 | 4.48 | 6.72 
29 2.32 | 4.64 | 6.96 
30 2.40 | 4.80 | 7.20 

No advertisement for less than $1.60 


accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 





RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


We OFFER hign grade municipal and 
corporation bonds. Write for list of 
current offerings vielding from 4.10 to 7.30 











per cent. Wheelock Co., Equitable 
'Pidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
WE OFFER Mercy Hospital, Des Moines, 


fowa, first mortgage five per cent gold 
bonds, due serially 1928-2956 at 100. Write 
for circulars. Harry H. Polk & Co., Des 





Moines, lowa._ eS 
INVEST your surplus in safe marketable 
bonds. Write for information. James 


A. Cummins & Co., Equitable Bidg., Des 


Moines, lowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 








WHO, Bankers’ Life Des Moines radio 
station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 


Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade. 
Capons our specialty, 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIBS; white and colors; pedigreed; 

intelligent workers, loyal com anions, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 






































FARM LANDS 
SOUTH DAKOTA 





MISCELLANEOUS 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 





BAGS FOR SALE 





LEGHORNS | 












































WESTERN South Dakota offers you a NEW cotton seamless bags for sale; extra TANCRED White Leghorn eggs; trap- 
chance to own your farm. Good dairy good quality; 38 cents each; mail order nested prices, 15 for $1, 100 for $6. 
section; small grains, flax, alfalfa, etc. today. Great Western Bag Co., St. Louis, Wallaces’ Leghorn Farm, Route 1, Des 
We have 145 acres unimproved in Haakon Missouri. Moines, lowa. 
county, located ten miles from the fast BAGS WANTEO SINGLE Comb White Leghorns, large, 
growing tow nof Pullip. bbe ool et peeke Wh BUY feed bags at all times; pay high egg strain; 100 eggs, $5; pen eggs, 
bottom price. For particulars, address, freight 200 0 Lincoln Bag | $5 per setting. Mrs. Roy Mason, Webster 
Box 500, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, 7 reignt on or more. zincoln 2Ag City, lowa 
me idee — | SINGLE Combed White Leghorns Ferris 
Nr ) e ° 
— WASHINGTON a Ee eens meenaar marae gre edie ssa onda. best, cockerels direct; hatching eggs, 5 
FARMERS planning a change of location —_ loans, eee ht ag aero Gr 8- | cents. Mrs. John P. Miller, Route 7, Cor- 
will find it to their advantage to in- Dr ad m.  Donanue ROT, NIUE ne as 
vestigate the attractive farm possibilities | Dell, lowa, a 
in eastern Washington and northern GOPHER TRAPS sas MING INO Fo ee 
Idaho. Land values still low. Four dis- | TRAPS for catching pocket gophers; cir- LARGE type, giant strain, prize winning 
tinct seasons, with pleasant summers, cular sent free. A. F. Renken, G-444, S. C. White Minoreas, Hatching eggs 
and winters not hod cold, — to onan Neb. for sale, $6 per ~ By Hucke Bros., 
ideal living conditions. Our 52-page book- a naenaaA Route 1, Bronson, lowa, 
let, “A Farm Home for You,” describes PHOTO FINISHING " 
all parts of this country. Write for your OUR Offer—Develop your first film, give ORPINGTONS 
copy to Spokane Chamber’ of Commerce, you six Super Gloss prints for 30 cents; BUFF Orpington eggs from healthy, 
Dept. D, Spokane, Wash. give = on nt —— Bobo — gato’, flock, headed by prize winning 
y > Ts ° eres or five nterstate Finishers, NG. ept. 211, | cockerels; good winter layers; 100, $5. 
3 Fata . ee oo Charles City, Iowa. Ralph Hughes, Orient, Lowa. 
soil; dairying, fruit, diversiifed farming; POSTS “BONNIE Beauty” Buff Orpington hatch- 
ample rainfall, mild climate, good mar- | OSAGE orange posts ‘jast a lifetime. We ing eggs from heavy laying strain; 36 
kets, four railroads, near Spokane; wood, sell in carlots. Write for prices. H. W. | per 100. Genevieve Thompson, Marshall- 
water plentiful: low prices; 15 years, Porth & Co., Winfield, Kan. town, Iowa, Route 
—, Lumber Co., Box 3, Sandpoint, ROCK PHOSPHATE Ss. Cc BUFF Orpington (OeES from a a flock 
/ *OUR-LEAF P x  Pinanhate culle or size, color an ayers; six 
YELLOWSTONE VALLEY FOUE ‘LEAF Eowdered | Roc fifteen et® | cents each. Mrs. Harold Elliott, Webster 
GOVERNMENT reclamation lands, lower oat yield ten bus, per acre, and doubled City, Iowa, tee aks ae 
Yellowstone project; 8,000 acres op- | hay production on Iowa soils. Write for | COCKBRELS—Buff Orpington purebreds, 
tioned to government; exceptionally low information on this economic source of good color, $2.50 to $3 each. Eggs, $6 
priced: twenty years’ time; rich valley | phosphorus. Thomson Phosphate Co., 1025 | per 100; $3.50 per 50. ora Welsch, Cor- 


land, adapted to alfalfa, sugar beets, corn, 
grain, livestock and dairying; well devel- 
oped community; sugar factory, good 
markets, schools and churches. Write for 
free government booklet. H. W. Byerly, 
216 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED 


OUR new household device washes and 

dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, 
scrubs, mops. Complete outfit costs less 
than brooms. Over half profit. Harper 











Home Insurance Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
TYPEWRITERS 

PPL PDL L LP ty: tn og —e—e—oeeeeeseeeas es 

TYPEWRITER bargains. Special values 
in all makes. Corona, Underwood, Rem- 

ington, Oliver, etc. Write’ for bargain list. 

Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 

Moines, Iowa, 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


FAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa, 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS © 






























































FOR SALE—Purebred Collie puppies, col- a Ss bd 
or table and white, from heel driving Brush Works, 303 Third Street, Fairfield, aHaotAE 
parents, over two months old; males, $6; | 'ow®. : ~~ 
females, $4. Order from this ad, Satis- | WE PAY $200 monthly salary, furnish | SINGLE Comb Anconas; winners and 
faction guaranteed. E. L. Lalley, Vail, Ia. car and expenses to sell our Guaranteed hg cs gad strain vgs Eggs, 
> me bentiere Ct : » prepaid; 8& ‘rocel ari 2e 
FOR SALE—Genuine farm raised English K-06, Sprit Stock Powders. Bigler Co., fertil WY ean ‘ce. Mi an ie bits 
~ ae . . 346, springfield, Til. e ie. ledman ro 1 or on, ° 
Shepherd pups; parents good cattle and — —_———_—_—__— Je EY 5 T te 
watch dogs. Write to Gerhard Wolter, SALESMEN WANTED MSY RS LACK GIANTS 
Hamburg, Minn. SALESMEN—New invention: beats vac- JERSEY Black Giant eggs, $8, 100; chicks, 
§ is >», : ; ats vz rg = j 
FOR SALE—Crossbred Shepherd and uum sweeper and all its attachments. his dock ae a a: healthy 
Collie pups, always on hand. Four Bos- | No electricity required. All _ complete, —— lock, Mrs, Mabel Nelson, Douds, 
ton Terriers, females. E. H. Schroeder, | only $2.95. Over half profit. Write O. P. aan ey emer aes 
Postville, Iowa. Morgan, Manager, 781 Grimes St., Fair- LEGHORNS __ 
FOR SALE—Purebred White Collie pups; field, Towa. WHITH Leghorns—Hatching eggs, baby 
eligible for registry in the A. K. chicks, hens, pullets, cockerels. Our 
Males, $10; females, $7.50. Lee “hg LIVESTOCK farm is strictly a breeding establishment 
Mondamin, Towa. banderas 7 AYRSHIRES _ of production bred Leghorns noted for 
OTC s; . “iv= ae POPPI RPL - | large sized, pure white eggs, as well as 
ae “gh ad =~ 4g ge ae se po ONE Ayrshire bull, caived Dee. 9, 1926; high egg records and high quality. Twen- 
ing strain; six weeks old; prices very “ iy . 
y > well bred in size and production; $50 | ¢yliwo vears bred from trapnested stock 
sennonabia. Write for reduced rates. R” racistered Tisitor: y € n t e CK. 
> with application, 365 registered, Visitors | pedigreed cockerels, bred from prepotent, 
James Farrell, Bellevue, Towa, welcome, R. D. Swain, Ogden, Towa. S ia : 
+d nade high record, large egg hens used in all 
UERNSEYS AND + HOLSTEINS | matings. Free catalog with new low 
FARM LANDS oe PAS em “el prices, feeding and breeding management 
CALIFORNIA a es the ‘best @ Guer ge Hol- and other useful information. Van Valin’s 
2 w % : eife e navy, : rhor *s legve s, 
IN THE San Joaquin valley of California | milkers, write Edgewood Dairy Farms, oenere Farm, College Springs ‘iowa. 
general farming is a paying business, | Whitewater, Wis. ibe ee — ks sired” by pedi- 
feeding millions of people in towns and ici iia oe aaa 4 greed males; records, 2) to 295 eggs. 
alates. Alfalta coeaen with dairying, | ccccsnnnnnnr __HOLSTEINS| ——.... | Low prepaid prices. Shipped anywhere 
hogs and poultry, yields a good income. | HOLSTHINS—Very finest beautifully | C. O. D. and guaranteed. Hatching eggs, 
A small one-family farm, with little hired marked choice eight weeks old heifers, | cockerels, pullets, hens, ege-bred 27 years. 
labor, insures success. You can work | tuberculin tested, from high producing | Winners at 17 egg contests. Write for 
outdeers all the vear. Newcomers wel- dams, shipped ¢. O. D., $20 each, eight free catalog and special price bulletin. 
come. The Santa Fe Railway has no land for $150. ld Howey, 1099 James, St. Paul, George B. Ferris, 986 Union, Grand Rap- 
to sell, but offers a free service in help- Minnesota, ids, Mich. - a - 
ing you get right location. ; Write for | THIRTY yearling Holstein heifers, highly | HOLLYWOOD W hite Leghoris, blue rib- 
iNustrated San Joaquin Valley folder and bred, from big producers, tuberculin bon strain; large, graded eggs from 
get—our farm paper—“The Earth,” free tested. R. C. Blake, Oelwein, Towa. large, loppy combed hens, muted to choice 
for six months. C. L. Seagraves, General —— Hollywood cockerels; $5, 105; $15, case: 
Colonization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, MILKING SHORTHORNS delivered. Mrs. S. A. Jenkins, Corning, 
$10 Railway Exchange, Chicago. _ | MILKING” Shorthorns—Heifer and bull | towa. 

IOWA calves for sale at all times at bargain | SPECIALIZING in ‘Tom Barron White 
Paeul for sale. reasonable terms: 122 prices. Sig Otdoerfer, Route 3, Straw- Leghorns; healthy stock from very best 
FARM for sate geen ceo ag ‘ve | berry Point, Towa, ss bloodlines; inspection solicited; eggs, 105, 

acres of farny and pasture and, twelve - $5; case, $15. Chicks, $15, 100; $70) 500. 
miles sputh of Dubuque, + sepa DA has So EO. " 100 per cent. delivery guaranteed Mrs 
township; on main road and three miles CREAM colored mule, 15%) hands high, 2 sel proaver ha sie - Mrs. 
from bus line between Dubuque and Ma- weight 1,300 pounds, three to six years bi ot prrcn cs tate wae aC ers 
quoketa. Inquire of Julia Davis, Fayette, old: want to buy mate. W. Starry, Olin OUR stock direct from Craven's trap- 
lowa. Box 763. Iowa. : 2 A ak 4 nested White Leghorns; males from 

ob Ts. —— = hens with 285-egge@ records; wonderful size 
_MINNESOTA ia ~ PERCHERONS—JACKS and production; eggs, $4 per 100; chicks, 
Paka ING Tt pays in Minnesota—Get free FIVE vear old blue roan Percheron stud, $18.50 per 100, Harold Wilcox, Monti- 
map and literature by writing State weight 1,900, sound, guaranteed, colts cello, Towa, _ 
Immigration Department, 630 State Capi- | to show. Mammoth jack, 17 hands, good WHITE Leghorn chicks from Tancred 
tol, St. Paul, Minn, ems priced to sell. Ben Studer, Wesley, high producing flocks; Towa accredited 
NORTH DAKOTA owa. hatchery; $15 per 100; 500, $70; 1,000, $130; 
EeEey farmer likes rich, biack prairie ~_ SHORTHORNS “AND “HEREFORDS 100) per cent _live delivery _suaranter da. 
soil, such as found in Narth ‘Dakota. | STOCKERS and feeders; Hereford and ple from ahh ad, Dehner’s Hatchery, 
Your choice of a number of these im- Shorthorn steers and heifers; yearlings surlington, Towa. os ne 
prove i farms of 169 acres up, while they and two-year-olds; several loads of steer HOLL YWOOD White Leghorn strain; 
last, at unheard of vrices, $500 to $1,000 | and heifer calves. F. W. Riggs, Liberty- large eggs from vigorous hens mated te 
eash, balance %6 yvears at 5 per cent. | ville, Iowa. choice ern” Hollywood gg $4.50 
Write for information. Federal Land@ Ts , hundred, $15 case, prepaid, Mrs. Vern 
Bank, Box 5, St. Paul, Minn. MISCELLANEOUS Ahrens, Dumont, Towa. 
: ia MISCELLANEOUS WANTED—All farmers, who read the LEGHORN chicks: $14 hundred; from 
Tih fivont Norther > “ best agricultural paper issued in the flock which produced high pen to date. 
oe grec ag en le on | United States, to secure a copy of our | Iowa Laying Station. Only 1,500 weekly. 

agricultural empire in Minnesota, North “ ” ; ; ’ ~ . : ; “i 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and booklet,” containngi the Weather Fore- Order now. Catalog on request. Reyn- 
Oregon. “Low round trip rates. Send for | casts for 1927, and, the usefulness of hur- wood Poultry Farm, Doon, Towa. _ 
free books describing opportunities. Im- ricanes; how gl + sage gM. ng ng for BARRON S. W. W. Leghorns: eges from 
proved farms for rent. E. C. Leedy, Dept. the sun, etc. By Jo oy - EVANS, ST., LAW- 500 extra large, culled, farm range, 

207, G. N. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. rence, Kan, Price, 50 cents. heavy laying, $12.50 ease. N. Streit, Stacy- 
MINNESOTA—240 fine prairie land, $50. AUTOMOBILES _ | Ville, Towa. epee. 

Montana—1,140 near town, fenced, steel NEW Hudson sedan, jan, Duco finish, fully | BARRON Single Comb White Leghorn 

posts, improved, $20. Saskatchewan— equipped; will sell at big diseount: baby chicks, cockerels and eggs. 270 
480 good prairie, near town, $22. Steelman, terms. John = 1017 Walnut Street, to 300-egg strain. Circular. Mrs. George 
2009 Aldrich South, Minneapolis, Minn. Des Moines, lowa Roe, Bellevue, Towa. 








rectionville, _ Towa. 
BIG, blocky, broad breasted Buff Orping- 
tons; buff’ to skin; prize winners; eggs, 


$6, 100. Mrs. Joe Barr, Webster City, Ifa. Ia, 


ACCREDITED Buff Orpington eggs, , 15, 
$1; 100, $5; pens, six hens, one cock, $15. 





Mrs. _ O._N. " Benson, Memphis, Mo. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
GOCKPRELS—Barred Rock Ringlets; 
large, big bone, purebreds; $3 each; 


pullets, $1.60. Eges, $6 per 100; $3.50 per 
60. Dora Welsch, Correctionville, Towa. 





EGGS — White Rocks (Ames _ Fishel 
strain); tested layers; pens, $2.50 per 
15; utility flock, $5 per 100. C. E. McCon- 


aughy, Martelle, Iowa. 


RHODE ISLAND REOS 
GRIFFITH’S Reds, both combs; speak for 
themselves with health, size, type, col- 
or, egg production and prize winnings. 
Eggs. Mrs. E. Griffith, Sioux Rapids; 
Iowa, Route 2. _ 
aa oy ae eg bred Rose Comb Reds; eggs, 











$3.50, 15; $8, 100; chicks, 100, $18. Heavy 
laying strains. ‘‘Rose Cottage,” River- 
side, fowa. 





SINGLE Comb Rhode Island Red cock- 
erels; dark red, large boned; $3 apiece 

or six for $15. Mrs. Earl Hem, Selma, 

lowa. 

SINGLE Comb R. I. Red hatching eggs, 
from healthy, culled farm flock, $5 per 

100._| Mrs. Elvan Canine, Cumming, Iowa. 

RHODE ISLAND WHITES 


Comb Whites; related to prize and 
contest winners; wonde rful layers; eggs, 








ROSE 





109, $8; 360, $20; delivered. Mrs. Elza 
Jones, Memphis, — Mo. 
a DOTTES 


MARTIN Regal Dorcas White Wys andotte 
eggs; culled for type and egg produc- 
tion; $5 hundred, carefully packed. F. lL. 
Williams, New Sharon, Iowa. 
ROSE Comb Silver Laced Wyandotte 
hatching eggs, $6 per 100. Advertise- 
ment good all season, and appears once. 
Mrs. Harry Dollen, Yorkshire, Iowa. 
1OLDEN Wyandotte cockere Is, $2.50; 
baby chicks, Mrs. M. T. Ken- 


100, $18. 
drick, Hepburn, Towa. 


COCK ERELS— White 

bred large Martin 

each. Dora Welsch, Correctionville, Ia 

SILVER Wyandottes; type, color, produc- 

tion. Baby chicks Write for prices. 

Kegs, $6 per 100. M. A. Cr: ary, Tipton, Ia. 
GEESE 





Wvyandottes, pure- 
strain, $2.50 to $3 





OLD Toulouse geese, excellent breeders: 
trio, $15; ganders, $4, $5; eggs, 35 cents. 
Mrs. Blis’ Abell, Breckenridge, Minn. 
NEE __ TURKEYS 
TURKEYS—Three young M. B. toms for 
sale; real values at $8, Roy Lewis, 
Mason City, Iowa, Route No. 7, 
MISCELLANEOUS 
RAMSEYER’S 100 per cent 
chicks. Like thousands of 
can make more money 
“The Old Reliable Ramseyver Hatcheries.” 
All leading varieties from heavy laying 
flocks. lowa accredited hatchery. We 
guarantee 100 per cent live arrival and 100 
per cent satisfaction. Send now for our 
new 1927 low prices. Ramseyer Hatcher- 
ies, Box 200, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
CLARDY Chix—Always low in price, high 
in quality. White or Brown Leghorns. 
$11, 100; $21.50, 200. Barred Rocks, Single 
Comb Reds, Anconas, $13, 100; $25.50, 200. 
White Rocks, Rose Comb Reds, $14, 100, 
$27.50, 200. Buff Orpingtons, White Wy- 
andottes, Black Minorcas, $15, 100; $29.50. 
200. Assorted, $9.50, 100; $18. 50, 200. 
Postpaid. Order from ‘this advertisement. 








guaranteed 
j others, you 
with chicks from 





Clardy Hatchery and Poultry Farm, Dept. 
6, Ethel, Mo. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, March 


18, 1927 
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Our Readers Market 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 
MISCELLANEOUS 


aoe 
PETERS-CERTIFIED chicks, for your 
protection sent with a real guarantee 
to live covering first two weeks. They 
are produced from healthy, heavy pro- 
duction flocks continually under the su- 
pervision of our practical poultry spe- 
cialist, A. G. Peters, formerly with the 
. S. Department of Agriculture. After 
eleven years of breeding we have the fol- 
lowing varieties bred up to our health 
and egg production standards. White, 
Buff and Brown Leghorns; Barred, Buff 
and White Rocks; S. C. and R. C. Rhode 
Island Reds; Buff and White Orpingtons; 
White Wyandottes, and Cc. Afconas. 
Sent parcel post prepaid at very reason- 
able prices anyone would be willing to 
pay. Our free catalog furnishes proof 
that these chicks live up to their certifi- 
cation for our customers and that we 
always stand back of our guarantee. Ad- 
dress, Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders’ 




















Association or Peters Farm, Box 271, 
Newton, Iowa. 
IOWA accredited chicks; every flock 


culled and inspected by authorized in- 
spector of Iowa State Inspected and Ac- 
credited Association. White Leghorns, 
Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, Jersey 
Giants. Every chick a good chick. Prices 
right. Brunsvold Hatchery, Northwood, 
lowa. ne 
BLOOD tested chicks. Two of our flocks 

stood third and sixth in egg production 
among record flocks in Reds. All flocks 
eulled and inspected by Iowa Accredited 
and Inspected Hatchery Association. 
Write for valuable catalog and circulars. 
Botna Valley Hatchery, Atlantic, lowa, 
Box F. 


20TH CENTURY Hatchery. 100 per cent 

live delivery guaranteed. Baby chicks 
from inspected and accredited flocks. 
Leading varieties. Write for catalog and 
prices. Member Iowa Accredited Hatchery 
os Ernest Madison, Owner, Newell, 
owa. 


REILING’S famous chicks; hatched by 
the world’s greatest system of incuba- 
tion; chicks hatching every. day in the 
week, every hour in the day; 75,000 week- 
ly; real service; amazingly low prices; 
beautiful catalog free. Reiling Hatch- 
eries, Dept. 100, Davenport, Iowa. 
NIC’S Chicks—From blood tested flocks. 
They are lively, healthy and profitable. 
The kind you want and the only kind we 
have. Quality and satisfaction with every 
Write for free circular and price 
list. The Nicoll Hatchery (Box W), 
Mechanicsville, Iowa. 


WHITE Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, An- 
conas, White Plymouth Rocks, Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, Buff Plymouth Rocks, 
S. C. and R. C. Reds, White Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons and Brahmas; inspected 
and accredited; 10,000 hens. Write for 
catalog. Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 100, 
Cherokee, Iowa. 
GRACE’S accredited chicks are best; sci- 
entifically hatched from healthy, pure- 
bred, free range flocks from America’s 
greatest laying strains; 100 per cent live 
delivery; prepaid; prompt service. Cata- 
log free. Grace's Accredited Hatchery, 
Box W, Chillicothe, Mo. 
VIGOROUS northern chicks, 11 cents up; 
immediate delivery; prepaid. Twelve 
leading egg producing varieties. Custom 
hatching, 31% cents per egg; your chicks 
postpaid. Free catalog. Lakeland Hatch- 
eries, Rox 916, Chisago City, Minn. 
SHINN chicks are better and as low as 
$8.80 hundred; leading breeds; free cat- 
alog. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 109, Green- 
top, Mo. 
WE SELL Iowa Inspected and Accredited 
baby chicks; get our catalog and prices, 
Our special offer is a money maker. Cher- 
okee Hatchery, Dept. 100, Cherokee, Ia. _ 
IT’S PREbE—Our 1927 book and price list, 
full of good, old-fashioned truth. Make 
it your guide to success; you can't afford 
to be without it. Triangle Hatcheries, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
“MURRAY McMURRAY” baby chicks, 
Hatching eggs. 50 rare and common 
breeds. All purebred. 100 per cent live 
delivery guaranteed. Member. American 
Baby Chick Producers’ Association. Sur- 
prisingly low prices. Catalog free. Mur- 
ray McMurray, Box 159, Webster City, Ia. 
POPULAR Chicks—The popularity of our 
baby chicks has been earned by years 
of rigid culling of flocks, study of the 
best hatching methods, service to our 
customers, and fair prices. Orders filled 
promptly. La Doux’s Hatchery, Box L, 
Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
BABY CHICKS—Leading varieties, from 
flocks averaging 50 per cent production 
in November; thousands weekly; state ac- 
credited; prices reasonable; guaranteed 
delivery: big catalog free. Standard Egg 
Farms, Box 34, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
BABY Chicks—We are not so large but 
that we give personal attention to all 
orders. Yet large enough that we can 
handle orders as large aS_we are called 
on to furnish. Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 
100, Cherokee, Iowa. 
3ABY Chicks—Purebred White and Buff 
. Coakedtenm Light Brahmas, $16: Rocks, 
Reds, Wvandottes, $15; Anconas, $14; Tom 
Barron White Leghorns, $13. Prepaid. 
Mrs. Carl Wilson, Malvern, Towa. 
MAYBE you never heard of our hatchery. 
MWe don’t advertise very much. Spend 
our money for flock improvement. _Fif- 
ten varieties. Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 
100, Cherokee, Towa. a0 
TOP quality, bred-to-lay chicks; per 100— 
a Rocks, Reds, $13; White or 
Brown Leghorns, $11; assorted, $9. Quick 
service. Catalog free. Bell Hatchery, Box 
B, Donnellson, Iowa. 


CO-OPERATIVE chicks 






























































live—Highest 


uality; famous laying strains; get our 
oo tassentive prices hefore ordering. Co- 


operative Hatchery, Chillicothe, Mo. 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





MISCELLANEOUS 


FARROW Chix—America’s wonder layers, 
from American Cert-O-Culd flocks, 
raised nature’s way. They lay sooner 
than ordinary chicks. Golden egg layers. 
Every chick a purebred. Quality matings, 
March, April delivery. White Leghorns, 
Brown Leghorns, $11, 100; $21.50, ‘ 
$100, 1,000. Barred Rocks, Single Reds, 
Anconas, $13, 100; $25.50, 200; $120, 1,000. 
White Rocks, Rose Reds, $14, 10; $27.50, 
200; $130, 1,000. Wyand@ottes, Buff Or- 
pingtons, Minorcas, $15, 100; $27.50, 200; 
$140, 1,000. Special matings above breeds, 
3 cents a chick higher. Winter laying 
star matings White horns (the kind 
Mrs. Beer made $4 hen profit), $17, 100; 
$33.50, 200; $160, 1,000. Postpaid; 100 per 
cent alive delivery. Hatched by world’s 
largest chick producer, selling direct to 
farmers; eleventh season. We know how 
to hatch them. Write for catalog de- 
scribing matings; tells how to raise chicks 
successfully and feed hens for 200 eggs; 
worth sending for. D. T. Farrow Chick- 
eries, Dept. 17, Peoria, IIL 
HATCHING eggs from certified, farm 
-range flocks; S. C. Rhode Island Reds, 
White and Barred Rocks; $1.50 for 15, 
$3.50 for 50, $6 per 100. Also baby chicks. 
Carl Hedberg, Boxholm, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—S. C. White Minorea hatch- 

ing eggs, $6 per 100. Mammoth Toulouse 
goose eggs, $1.50 for six. Mrs. Bert 
Brown, Versailles, Mo., Route 1. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


FROST proof cabbage and onion plants; 
open field grown, strong, well rooted, 
from treated seeds. Cabbage, fifty to 
bundle, labeled with variety name, damp 
moss to roots, Jersey Wakefield, Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Succession, Copenhagen, 
Early and Late Flat Dutch. Onions, 
Prizetaker, Crystal Wax and Yellow Ber- 
muda. Parcel post prepaid. Cabbage— 
100, 50 cents; 200, 75 cents; 300, $1; 5060, 
$1.25; 1,000, $2; 5,000, $8. Onions—500, 90 
cents; 1,000, $1.40; 6,000, $6.50. Express 
collect, 6,000 and over, cabbage, $1, thou- 
sand; onions, 75 cents, thousand. Full 
count. Prompt shipment. Safe arrival. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for free 
seed and plant catalog. Union Plant Co., 
Texarkana, Ark. 
CABBAGB Plants—My frost-proof- cab- 
bage plants will head three weeks earti- 
er than home grown plants and double 
your profits. Varieties—Copenhagen Mar- 
ket, Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession, Flat Dutch and Golden Acre. 
Prices, by express in quantities, $1 per 
1,000; by mail, postpaid, 500 for $1.25, 
1,000 for $2.25. Tomato plants, leading 
varieties, by mail, postpaid, 500 for $1.50, 
1,000 for $2.50; by express, 10,000 and 
over, $1.50 per 1,000. All plants wrapped 
in damp moss to assure safe arrival, 
Prompt shipments, satisfaction guaran- 
teed. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


200 SENATOR Dunlap strawberry plants, 
; 200 Gibson strawberries (early), 
$1.25; 100 Improved Progressive Ever- 
hearing, $1.25; 25, red Everbearing rasp- 
berries, $1; 50 black raspberries, $1.50; 50 
blackberries, $1.25; 100 rustproof aspara- 
gus, $1; 25 rhubarb, $1; 12 Concord grapes, 
3-year, $1.25; 12 apple trees (your choice), 
$2.75: 12 Early Richmond cherries, $4; 6 
Waneta plum, 6 Compass cherry, $3.75; 
two-year, 4-foot trees. Prepaid. Certi- 
fied stock. Free catalog. lIowanna Nurs- 
eries, Shenandoah, lowa. 
ALFALFA seed; buy direct; western Da- 
kota’s hardy genuine Grimm and Cos- 
sack; grown without irrigation; does not 
winter kill; free from noxious weeds, dod- 
der or sweet clover; purity, 99 per cent; 
viability, 98 per cent; price, 32 cents Ib. 
Certificate furnished. Samples free. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
E. J. Ziltz, Lemmon, S. 


ALFALFA—If you have had your alfalfa 
winter kill, it undoubtedly was due to 
the use of non-hardy grown seed. We 
grow and market co-operatively from 
producer to consumer. We guarantee 
hardy origin, genuineness of variety and 
highest grades. Ask for samples and 
price. Western South Dakota Alfalfa Seed 
Growers’ Exchange, Rapid City, S. D. 
EARLY field picked, utility type, Reid's, 
Krug, 100-Day and Silvermine; grown 
from disease free seed; test 98 per cent; 
guaranteed; shelled and graded, $4; crat- 
ed, $4.50; over five bus., 50 cents less. 
W. B. sweet clover, $7.50; alsike, $22.50. 
Folder free. De Walls Seed Corn Farm, 
Gibson City, Tl. 
SWEET Clover, finest quality, Minnesota 
grown, hulled, scarified, white blossom, 
only $9 per bu. Grundy County Dwarf, 
$10.20 bu. No noxious weeds. Bags in- 
cluded. Far cheaper and _ better’ than 
clover for pasture ané@ soil builder. Davis 
Seed Co., Dept. W, St. Peter, Minn. 


ALFALFA, 97.50 per cent purity, $8.40 
bu.; scarified white’ sweet clover, $5.70; 
sudan, $3; kafir, $1.25; cane, $1.70; corn, 
$2.50; bags free. Bargain prices, red. clo- 
ver, alsike, timothy, etc. Ask for sam- 
ples. $20 gold piece free on quantity or- 
lers. Kansas Seed Co., Salina, Kan. 
ALFALFA cheaper than clover. Northern 
grown common, only $15 bu.; S. D. No. 
12, $16.50; Grimm, only $21 bu. Best mar- 
ket quality; bags free. Davis Seed Co., 
Dept. W, St. Peter, Minn. 
SOYBEAN hay mixture, $2.60 bu. Man- 
chus, A. K., Midwest, Ebony, Wilson, 
Virginia. Write for prices and samples. 
Funk Bros., Bloomington, Il. 


IOWAR and Iogren oats, good quality and 
recleaned, free from noxious weed 
seeds. Priced very reasonably. Milford 
Beeghly, Pierson, lowa. 
BUY direct, western Dakota Grimm al- 
falfa seed; No. 1 grade, 20 cents Ib.; 
No. 2, 15 cents. Supply lhmited; samples 
free. B. J. Freese, Lemmon, 8S. D. 
ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $6.50 
per bu.; scariifed sweet clover, 95 per 
cent pure, $5.50; bags free. Geo. Bowman, 
Concordia, Kan. 
100 BEAUTIFUL gladiola bulbs, bloom- 
ing size, all colors, for only $1, post- 










































































paid. Henry FYeld, Shenandoah, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—Yellow Kherson seed oats; 
small oats screened out; extra good 
quality; 65 cents per bu.; burlap sacks 
included; f. o. b. rimor. R. W. Cooper, 
Lorimor, Iowa. 
IOGREN and Gopher oats; germination, 
95 per cent; purity, 99.75 per cent; no 
noxious weeds. A. B. Rosenberger, East 
Lawn Farm, Estherville, Iowa. 
BEAUTIFUL gladiolas, all colors, 200 
small bulbs( bulblets) for only 25 cents, 
postpaid; five packages (1,000) for $1. 
Henry Field, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—lIowar and logren seed oats. 
55 cents per bu.; no noxious weeds. 
G. Shold, Albert City, Iowa. 
MANCHU soybeans, $2.50 bu.; 10-bu. lots, 
$2.25; sample on request; sacks free. 
E. J. Olson, Stanton, Iowa, Route 1. 
eva SEED CORN 
CERTIFIDD Krug _ seed corn; highest 
yielding, open pollinated corn in 1926 
Iowa State Test. Early field selected, in- 
dividual ear racked, furnace dried; tipped, 
butted, shelled, graded and bagged. Each 
ear carefully examined before and after 
shelling. Germination, purity and qual- 
ity guaranteed satisfactory. $6 per bu. 
Lester Pfister, El Paso, Il. 
BUY your domestic red clover, alfalfa, 
alsike, sweet clover and other farm 
seeds from a farmers’ organization and 
know that you get a high quality domestic 
adapted supply, not mixed with imported 
seed.* Send for samples and prices. 
De Kalb Farm Bureau Seed House, Mon- 
mouth, Ith 
DOMESTIC red clover seed of high qual- 
ity is again very scarce this year. We 
have a supply of extra high grade do- 
mestic clover; also hardy alfalfa, sweet 
clover, certified: Grimm and all other farm 
seeds. Write for samples and prices. 
De Kalb County Agricultural Association, 
De Kalb, Ill. 
EARLY, large eared varieties for north- 
ern Iowa. Grown here, 75 miles north 
of Towa line. Our own curing. Germina- 
tion high as 99 per cent strong. Will give 
perfect stand and will mature. Ask for 
prices on corn and all field seeds. Davis 
Seed Co., Dept. W., St. Peter, Minn. 
FARMERS seed corn; Leaming Yellow, 
Reid’s Yellow Dent, Silver King; test, 
95 per cent; $3 per bu. on ear or shelled 
and graded; freight paid; satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded; samples 
sent on request. Bernard Bros., Elk 
Point, S. D. 
KRUG seed corn; strictly pure; grown in 
our own fields from disease tested seed. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed. Ask 
for circular. Visitors welcome. Thirty- 
five miles southeast of Davenport, Iowa. 
Morgan Bros., Galva, Il. 
EARDY type Plowman seed corn; De Kalb 
county grown. This is a high yielding 
strain of yellow corn. High germination. 
De Kalb County Agricultural Association, 
De Kalb, Il. 
‘REQD’S Yellow Dent; early maturing, 
heay yielding strain; early picked; test, 
95 to 98; butted, tipped, shelled, sacked; 
price, $3.56. Order now. Kendall Farms, 
Corydon, Towa. PEGs re: 
STEEN’S Yellow Dent, highest seven- 
year average in state yield contest; 
earlier than most Reid's; firm, solid corn; 
ear corn, $6; tested, shelled and graded, 
$7. Geo. Steen, West Liberty, Iowa. _ 
SEED corn; Krug’s Yellow Victor, 1926 
crop; average yield 80 bushels per acre; 
strong germination; ear test, 96 to 98; $4 
per bu. Houser Bros., Polk City, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Reid Yellow, 98 per cent; 
Wimple’s, 98 per cent test, $4. This was 
raiséd in Plymouth county, Iowa. C. J. 
Snyder, Craig, lowa. 
REID'S Yellow Dent corn; grown from 
disease-free stock; selected early from 
field; dried on racks; $3.50 bu., shelled. 
Cqarl_ Anderson, Mt. Pleasant, Towa. 
WORLD'S record corn yield, 1,686 bus. on 
ten acres. We have this strain of im- 
proved Clarage. Dunlap & Son, Williams- 
port, Ohio. 
SEED corn that grows and satisfies. Yel- 
low and white varieties. H. F. Becker, 
Elk Point, S. D 
Farmer 













































































Wallaces’ classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 








CO-OPERATIVE EGG MARKETING !S 
INCREASING 
Approximately 3,000,000 cases of eggs, 
worth slightly more than $36,000,000, were 
marketed co-operatively in the United 
States in 1925 by farmers’ egg and poul- 
try marketing associations. This figure, 
compiled by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, compares’ with 
2,400,000 cases, worth $22,000,000, handled 

co-operatively in 1924. 

The department’s estimates are based 
on reports from about sixty active egg 
and poultry associations. These associa- 
tions are located in twenty-one states. 
Their business is believed to comprise 
most of the egg marketing done co-opera- 
tively in the country. A few associations 
failed to report the volume of their busi- 
ness to the department, but these are 
small concerns whose figures presumably 
would not greatly affect the total. 

One of the California associations han- 
dled 782,070 cases of eggs in 1925. This 
was the largest quantity handled by any 
one co-operative concern. Two of the as- 
sociations handed more than 500,000 cases 
each. The smallest volume of business 
reported by any one association for 1925 
consisted of 585 cases of eggs, handled by 
a Minnesota organization. The reports 
showed that the deljvery of a large num- 
ber of cases of eggs per member ts more 
important in determining the total vol- 
ume of the association’s business than a 
large membership. 
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| SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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Why Blackie, the Crow, Wears 
Mourning 
Grandfather Frog is telling the Merry 
Little Breezes how very smart every one 
used to think old Mr. Crow was, and how 
they brought all their affairs to Mr. Crow 
for settlement. Mr. Crow, you know, was 
the great, great, ever so great grandfath- 
er of Blacky. 





“Now, for a while Mr. Crew showed 
great wisdom,” continued old Grandfather 
Frog, ‘and this so pleased old Mother 
Nature that she gave him a suit of pure, 
dazzling white, so that all seeing him 
might look up to him as a shining ex- 
ample of wisdom and virtue. Of course, 
all his brothers and sisters, his uncles 
and aunts, his cousins, and all his poor 
relations at once put on white, that all 
might know that they were of Mr. Crow’s 
family. And of course every one showed 
them the greatest attention, out of re- 
spect to old Mr. Crow, ‘so that presently 
they began to hold their heads very high 
and to think that because they were re- 
lated to old Mr. Crow they were a little 
better than any of the other folks on the 
Green Meadows or in the Green Forest. 

“When they met old Mr. Rabbit, they 
woulkd pretend not to see him, because he 
wore a white patch on the seat of his 
trousers. When old Mr. Woodchuck said 
‘Good morning,’ they would pretend not to 
hear him, for you know Mr. Woodchuck 
wore a sult of dingy yellow and lived in 
a hole in the ground. Old Mr. Toad was 
ugly to look upon. Bestdes, he worked for 
his living in a garden. So when they hap- 
pened to meet him on the road they al- 
ways turned their backs. 

“For a long time, ol@d Mr. Crow himself 
continued to be a very fine gentleman 
and to hold the respect of all his neigh- 
bors. He was polite to every one. and to 
all who came to him he freely gave of his 
advice as wisely as he knew how. Of 
coursé, it was not very long before he 
knew all about his neighbors and their 
private affairs. Now, it ten’t safe to know 
too much abeut your neighbors an? what 
they are doing. It is dangerous knowl- 
edge, very dangerous knowledge, indeed,” 
said old Grandfather Frog solemnly. 

“To be sure, it would have been safe 
enough,” he continued, “if Mr. Crow ha@ 
only kept it to himself. But after a while 
Mr. Crow became vain. Yes, sir, that is 
just what happened to old Mr. Crow—he 
became vain. He liked to feel that all of 
the little meadow people and@ al) of the 
little forest folks looked up to him with 
respect, and whenever he saw one of them 
coming, he woul? brush his white coat, 
swell himself up and try to look very im- 
portant, 

After a while he began to brag among 
his relatives of how much he knew about 
his neighbors. Of course, they were very 
much interested, very much interested 
indeed, and this flattered Mr. Crow so 
much that almost before he knew it he 
was telling some of the private affairs 
which had been brought to him for his 
advice. Oh, dear me, Mr. Crow began to 
gossip. 

“Now, gossiping is one of the worst 


| habits in al] the world, one of the very 


worst. No good ever comes of it. It just 
makes trouble, trouble, trouble It was 
so in this case. Mr. Crow's relatives re- 
peated the stories that they had heard. 
But they took great care that no one 
should know where they came from. 

My, my, my, how trouble did spread on 
the Green Meadows and in the Green 
Forest! No one suspected ol@ Mr. Crow, 
so he was more in demand than ever to 
straighten matters out. His neighbors 


| came to him so much that they began to 


be ashamed to ask his advice for nothing, 
so they brought him presents, so that no 
more need Mr. Crow hunt for things te 
eat. Instead, he lived on the fat of the 
land without working, and grew fat and 
lazy.” (Concluded next week) 





CO-OPERATIVE LIVESTOCK SELLING 
IN ILLINOIS 

Co-operative livestock shipping associ- 
ations in Illinois now do an annual busi- 
ness representing between 22 and@ 23 per 
cent of the total net value of the state’s 
annual livestock production, it is shown 
by a recent survey of these shipping as- 
sociations made by the University of Hli- 
nois. There are at least fifteen counties 
in the state in which co-operative live- 
stock shtppings associations handle more 
than $1,000,000 worth of livestock annu- 
ally, the survey shows. 





DAIRY PREMIUMS INCREASED AT 
IOWA STATE FAIR 

An increase of $2,000 in the premiums 
given to dairy cattle in 1927 over the 
amount given in 1926 was noted by the 
Iowa State Fair board recently. The 
dates for the lowa fair will be August 24 
to September 2 this year. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, March 18, 1927 











MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 











the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 142 per cent of pre-war and 92 per 


same time last year. Now go 
list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level, From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 


cent of the 
down over the 


that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
oats, butter, eggs, hides and copper are 
decidedly below the general price level, 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to %verproduction, 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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CATTLE—At Chicago 































































































1,300-pound fat cattle 113 
1,100-pound fat cattle 104 
Canners and cutters ... 120 
WOCMerS o.oo sce c es vcvccecs _99 
HOGS—At Chicago. 
REMOTE SNORE 5065008 000s0090s | 138/ 95 
OO Ee ry ee | 143 90 
igs 156} 4 
Sows, 128) 97 
ROU cnc ucnduhonnhond sae 2 | 177 113 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston| 137] 87 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. | 89|_ 112 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— | 
Corn, No. 2 mixed ...ccccese 112 96 
tes DVO. BRIS 0.00 0000000 102 119 
Wheat, No. 2 red ....006 117 ve, 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ° 118 4 
On lowa Farms— | 
COTM. accosdecccers esbesenedes 100 100 
SUED. onnee 005 bos b0'000s000060> | 94) — 120 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 123 105 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee, 150! 106 
Bran, at Kansas City ......] 117) 120 
Shorts, at Kansas City ..... | 128 123 
HAY 
No, 1 timothy, at Chicago. .| 111 87 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City] 120) 89 
OTHER FARM A PROOUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago .........| 153! 120 
Clover seed, at Toledo ......| 261 120 
Timothy seed, at Chicago | 75) 75 
Cotton, at New York ....... | 105 ve) 
Eggs, at Chicago ........... | 109 91 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
SD. (nnn b99b94900060000%000% { 113] 84 
DOS kceecseces Sabb en nab ee oe | 156! 1038 
MT < $isns ip saben eed deccccece | 183) 90 
FES aa |__162| 94 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— | 
NS Se eee eee cecococvnes 109) 98 
I a a Oe a cepoces 112} 100 
Septe SS OE Ree A 115; 102 
Oats | 
OT ° 93) 118 
"a ee 96) 112 
September pbekeeesabeeerss 101 106 
Theat— | 
Pn. 6¢656s% oo eccccccccce 115) 86 
OO 0000090 690d000-08 114) 94 
.. Septe 115 96 
Lard— 
May 114! 83 
July 118! 83 
Septe 116} 84 
Sides— | 
Cet ints auch waren wm oveone 137 92 
eer PE a ee 129| 89 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ...... 100) 117 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 129| 82 
Copper, at New York ....... 82| 95 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 164 89 
Lumber—- 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
DG ha op bee's we 187 105 
Yellow Pine (squthern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards 169 95 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B(finish)... 207 89 
RINE: 5015p 5b0000 00 0.060000. 0-0 145 95 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of February ....... 220 99 
Interest, 60 to 90 day teh 
at New York....... susan 106 93 
Industrial stocks .......... 226 108 
Railroad stocks ........... ‘on 116 117 
RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 


corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 


149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 





about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

JULY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, July lard now indi- 
cates a price of $9.62 per cwt. for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next July. July rib 
sides indicate a price of $10.51 for hogs 














next July. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
February 26, 1927, of the 1921-1925 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 113 per cent, grain 
104 per cent, livestock 91 per cent, 
lumber 96 per cent, ore 107 per cent, 
and miscellaneous merchandise 110 per 
cent, 


NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal, 

COST OF LIVING now averages 
170 ner cent of pre-war normal, 


about 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 









































Butter, creamery extras, last week 
51%c, week before 49%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 2214c, week before 23%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 244%c, week before 
24%c; ducks, last week 314%4c, week before 
30%%c; fat hens, last week 29c, week be- 
fore 28c; spring chickens, last week 30c, 
week be fore 27c. 

9 
The Week 6 s Markets 
CATTLE 

> 

=| 

© us 

2] 2/3 

¢ =i Ss 

E r] % 

° O] 

Med, and heavy wt. beef | | | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) | 
Choice and prime— | 
ee er 12.05/12.75/12.20 
Week before ......... 111.88]12.62/12.05 
Good— | | 
EME WOO ccc ccece oe {10,92111.75110.98 
WEEK DOlore§ 600000 ‘one 1.50/10.80 
Medium— | | 
Get Week sss. scccees | $.88]10.58! 9.05 
BV GOK -POLOVO = 61.00:00605 | 8.68/10,12! 8.70 
Common— | | 
ESC WOOK. 640000005048 | 6.75| 8.45) 6.75 
Week before 6.55| 8.12! 6.58 
Light weight beef steers | | | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | | | 
Choice and prime— | | | 
OO. Sa Bere 111.95}12,25/12.¢ 4 
Week hefore ......... 111.82)12.12111.95 
Medium and good- | | | 
CUURT WRB. ccs Kiewis oon | 9.49]10.25! 9.66 
Week before ......... | 9.36] 9.94) 9.44 
Common | | 
ee a ee | 6.50} ass! 6.70 
Week before ........; | 6.55] 8.12! 6.58 
Butcher cattle | | 
Heifers | | | 
BE WVBR ois0:5.4058 0:08 | 8.78] 9.25! 8.88 
Week before ......... 8.70| 9.00! 8.62 
Cows— | | | 
met Week: .kescdecancss | 7.50] 7.50! 7.25 
Weer hefore ..ccccces 7.30] 7.42) 7.00 
Bulls | | 
BMG WOOK ik isadecexe | 6.62)°6.70) 6.50 
Week before ......... | 6.25] 6.62! 6.25 
Canners and cutters— | | 
DIME WOOK ciscencivarss | 4.62| 4.75! 4.58 
Week before ...... .| 4.55) 4.75! 4.45 
Stockers and feeders— | | | 
OO ee. a ae | 8.50] 8.62) 8,82 
Week before ......... | 8.62] 8.50; 8.42 
Cows and heifers— | | 
EMG WPOBK 6 cakes 5.69! 5.88! 6.06 
Week before ......... | 5.69] 5.75] 5.88 
HOGS 
flleavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | | 
Last week ......e.ee..|11.00/11.85/11.02 
Week before ....... »  {L4.00|11.68/11.25 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | | | 
EMBt WEEK 0600-006 60050 )h 1.0812 5s00111,32 
Week before ........-{11.30/11.92/11.60 
Light (150-200 Ibs,)— | | 
Last week ...ceccecees»{11.45/11.78/11.65 
Week before ......... 111.50]12.02)11.90 
Light lights (130- 150 Ths. ) | | | 
emt week §...éss«. | 11.70 
WOOK helore 660000012 l.be} 11.95 
Smooth and rough heavy | | | 
packing sows (250 Ibs, | | | 
up)— | | 
Last week .....ccececee+10.08/10.50!10.22 
Week before .........(10.05/10.58)10.42 
Pigs (150 Ibs. down)— | | 
Nt MOK Asc ande Sees olnenas 111.70!12.00 
WOGK DATOPO svcvscvgolecvies 111.50!12.18 
Stock pigs— | | | 
EMSC WEOK kscccc eee 112.12 
Week before ...ccces> be) 12.18 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | 
medium to prime— ] 
Last week ....0.e++++{14.38/15.00/14.18 
Week before ......... 14.12/14.55}14.12 
Lambs, culls ang common | | 
EMM WIBB 6 6%ircs 600 ooo {12.25/12.38/12.13 
Week before ......... 12.12]12.30/12.13 
Yearling wethers, medium | | | 
to prime— | | 
ON) SEE ee 11.88/12. 42/11.88 
Week before ...... 11.38/12, 55/11.88 
Ewes, medium to choice— | 
Last week veoneboepenet Minot Reo 2.98 
Week before..... 8.12] 8.30] 7.88 
Feeder lambs, medium to’ | 
choice— | 
ES) ee eee 14.28/14.12/14.00 
Week. Helvore ...4.00:0:04% 13.80114.12/13.88 

NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 

classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 


erage of prices from common to choice. 























HAY 
» | 
= | 
|@je| ® 
| £ |e! < 
O | «4 'S 
Mixed clover, No, 1— | | | 
OO) ae ae laters 114.25 '21.00 
PEE CROROTO coco scteeicle cence {14.75 /21.00 
Timothy, No. 1— | | 
CMEC WOR ss cn dior treeless d ie 119.50 
PROG POLOVO ic ven cadoler ss slivers 119.50 
Alfalfa, choice— | | 
LONG WOOK: cc aeses ccc los. ool2 22.75) 
Week DETOTO 26000008 (22. 00 122.25 | 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | 
ae eee 119.50/20.26| 
WOOK DOTOTO. cocncicss 119.50 20.25) 
Alfalfa, standard— | 
Og eee 118.50|18.00} 
Week Deore ...¢0000 18,50) 18.00) 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | 


Last week , 


























































Week before 
Oat straw— } | 
TRG: WAG: 6 ils sia awe 110.00) 9.25/12.50 
WOOK DOTOre 2.665 0a00 110.00) 9.25)11.50 
GRAIN 
| bay ws 
ov Oo} & 
¢ = c 
# « Z a 
4 3 & | ui 
ae! &i gi é 
~- - Lam | 
Corn, No. 2Y— | | 
Last week ....{ .74 7 74%! .64 
Week before ..| .74%| .70 74%! 641 
Corn, No. 3Y— { 
Last week ooo! 65%} .70 724%) .611 
Week before ..| .69%| .684 F2%| .62 
Corn, No. 4¥— | | 
Last week ....| .63 | .66 | .| .59 
Week before 00% BB ee wenis | 69% 
Oats— } 
Last week ....| .483%| .47 48%) 
Week before | .4934] .47 ATM} 
Barley— | | 
Last week ....| .68%| 
Week before | .68 | 
Rye- | 
Last week 11.01 | | 
Week before ‘08 | 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ....(1.38%4[1.35 [1.36%4/1.29% 
Week before’ ../1.37%|1.33 [1.36 {1.2 29% 
FEEDS 
»| 2l2i § 
2| S| alg]. 
2] 2|§ 8| & 
= ce} = v s 
a} Clim) a} oO 
sran— | | 
Last week... .|29.25125.75126.62130.00 
Week before,.}2 4 52)30.00 
Shorts | 
Last week....|30. 75/2927 75|28.25): 
Week before, .|30.7! 5| 30.75| 28.2 
Hominy feed— | { 
Last week,...|29.751.....[ . 2+ |30.00 
Week before. .|29.75|.....|.....{30.00} 
Linseed meal— | | | | 
(6. ©.) | { | 
Last week... .{49.50/.....147.50! 
Week before, ./49,25)... 16.75) 
Cottonseed meal | | | | 
(41 per cent)! | | 
Last week... .|87.00! | | | 
Week before. ./37. 0) | 
Tankage— | | | | | 
Last week....{.....{75.00/..... 185.00/7 75.00 
Week hbefore..|.....|75.00]..... 185.00(|75.00 
Gluten— | | | | 
Last y ooh Rd geebeel Meiad se 32 
_ Week before. Cm SRE Rane! sx 
~* Quotations At Des Moines in ton tote: 
all other points, car lots. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 











-“ 
Ps } 
og. | 8 
w | oS | te 
Fl aa |ae 
British sterling ex- | a) a 
change— | | 
Last week ......./$4.867 !$4.852 99.7 
WVOCK DOIGES © oiscelieisccs | 4.851 | 99.7 
French france— | | | 
Last week .......] .193 | .03911! 20.3 
Week before ..... | RRA | 3913 20.3 








FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 
but callable in 1936, were quoted last 
week at $1.00%. These bonds are par at 
4%, per cent, and the yield to 1956 is 4.13 

per cent. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 


1956 


Liverpool—Last week $14.29," week bee 
fore $14.29. Chicago—Last week $12.32, 
week before $12.50. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots, 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 41e, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 13\%e, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $2 
and cotton at New York 14.2c. Iowa ele 
vator shelled corn prices are about 53%c 
for new, oats 39c, wheat $1.20. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the first week in 
March were 11,298,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 10, 094, 000 pounds for the week 
before and 13,618,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of Bp for the 
first week in March were 7,702,000 pounds, 
compared with 3,642,000 Be done the week 
before and 9,105, 000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 


















| 
| 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


exports of wheat the first week in 
March were 2,742,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 4,586,000 bushels the week 


before and 2,411,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn for the 
first week in March were 233,000 bushels, 
compared with 264,000 bushels for the 
week before and 407,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats for 
the first week in March were 151,000 
bushels, as compared with 168,000 bushels 
for the week before and 365,000 bushels 
for the same week last year. 


Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 91 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 98 per 
cent for fat cattle, 82 per cent for sheep 
and 97 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Kach week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 





as to 













































eliminating seasonal bias, 
THOGS 
2 fe? 
Bol BE] o 
Boo} BF] bo 
38| 35] Sg 
ez] ¢2| 22 
BOl mol oa 
January 14 to 20 ...ccccee 78 78 105 
SRNUATY BU TO Bois i es cvwcate 79 78! 105 
January 28 to Feb. oe 80 78| 108 
Penpruary € 40 40 wisesx 71 75! 102 
wopruary “1 46° 92) 40505 70| 73) 98 
February 18 to 24 ae 97 
February 25 to Mare h’ 3. 69! 7A4/ 95 
Maren: 46 10.90 jf caecese 89; 88) 91 
{CATTLE 
January 14 to 20 ..cseses: + 94) 87 98 
January 2h 0027 ksckseses | 87 96! 8 
January 28 to Feb. vies 3 95| 98 
February 4 to 10 .. 97 98} 99 
February 112 16 179 scec. 99} 103) 100 
February 18 to 24 ....0. 96 96! 98 
February 25 to March 38..] 83 89) 96 
Marten 2.10 930. oc cinco | 90; 93] 98 
*SHEEP 
JQNUATY 14 10°20 «66 v.60 1 112] 97/ 7 
JONUATY 20 C027 csccinn ess 105| 101) 77 
January 28 to Feb. 3....[{°126| 112! 81 
February 4 to 10 ......| 119| 103| 82 
February 11 to 17 110) 102} 82 
February 38 to 24 106 92| 81 
February 25 to March : 98) 109 3 
March 4 to 10 ......... 104) 113] 82 
“*LAMBS 
January 14 to 20. 112) 97 84 
January 21 to 27 ...... 105} 101! 84 
January 28 to Feb, 3 126] 112! 85 
February 4 to 10 ...... J 119] 103! 85 
Pepruary 11" to 17 ceases { 110} 102! 86 
Pepruary 18 €0° 28 acaces | 106 92| 88 
February 25 to March 38.. 98 109 97 
March: if 180: 000 sc.t0.s:00.0:0 | 104] 118] 97 
*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 


*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 


seven markets. 


tCattle prices are for fat beef steers, 





The coroner’s jury was trying to decide 
whether the dead carpenter had been 
killed by the falling joist that knocked 
him off the staging at the tenth floor 
level, or by the concussion when he had 
struck the ground, 

A bricklayer who had been at work on 
the fifth floor level settled it, He tes- 
tified: 

“He was livin’ whin he wint past me, 
fer I heard him say, ‘Now fer the bump!’ ” 
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Geo.M. { Bechtel 


BECHTEL & CO. ont 1OWA 


Established 1891 


Equitable Bldg., ‘Des Moines 
First lowa Trust jidg., Burlingten 
@rand Opera House Bidg., Dubuque 9 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, March 18, 1927 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Mar. 24—Kemp Bros., Marion, Iowa. 


a > 5—W. + Rowles & Son, Onawa, 

owa. 

Apr. 6—Escher & Ryan, Coon Rapids, 

Iowa, 

Apr. 7—Kemp Bros., Marion, Iowa. 

June 8—Brill Bros., Sae City, lowa. 
SHORTHORNS 

Mar, 23-24—C, B. Paldwin, Hedrick, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS 


Mar. 16—R. Kamminga 
kamp, Boydeén, Iowa. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Mar. 21—Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, 
Iowa. 


and H. Korte- 





—s 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in oF discon 
tinue advertisements already running most bave 
notice of ane discontinuance or change reach ue not 
later than Wed y of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being sade. The 
above @leo applies to advertisements requiring clase- 
iticatiop or specia) position. Our pagesbegin to go 
to the typer on Wednesday morning and po 
changes eat be made after pages are mafe up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
yee eived ae Jate as Monday morning of the week 0: 
ssue, 








Field Notes 


TAYLOR | A TavLons DISPERSION 
LE OF SPOTS 


The ae... Poland dispersion sale to 
be held by Taylor & Taylor, at What 
Cheer, Jowa, March 21, includes two at- 
tractions that were not included in the 
bred sow sales in which they sold their 
sows and gilts with the exception of a 
few that did not settle early and are in- 
cluded in this sale. They are their herd 
boars and fall gilts. The boar offering 
consists of five outstanding boars of the 
breed, four of them nationally known as 
show animals and breeders, and the last 
addition, The Outcross, who would not 
have been added if the firm did not have 
a great deal of confidence in his breeding 
ability, and he is an outstanding indi- 
vidual. In the fall pig group are included 
ninety head, whose breeding is the same 
as that of animals winning from this 
herd in the past. Here is an opportunity 
for any breeder to add to his herd at a 
conservative figure some very outstand- 
ing prospects. If you can not attend, 
write, wire or phone me at What Cheer, 
eare of Taylor & Taylor, and I will be 
glad to take care of your wants. And this 
is one sale where I strongly suggest that. 
you use this service.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 


ROWLES & SON’S ANGUS SALE 

April 6 is the date of the draft sale of 
Aberdeen Angus to be held by Messrs, 
Wm. Rowles & Son, of Onawa, fowa, The 
entire herd of nearly one hundred head 
of cattle owned by this firm is strong in 
the blood of Earl Marshall... Daughters 
of Black Marshall 2d sell with lusty 
calves at foot by Blackcap Revolution 
Again, full brother to the noted cham- 





pion, Blackcap Revolution, and cows bred | 


again toeBlack Bazil, another son of Earl 
Marshall, and a show bull will sell, Black- 
cap of Maple River, a McHenry Blackeap 
and the dam of a good heifer in the sale, 
also a bull. In all, nine young bulls sell 
and two are outstanding show yearlings. 
See announcement in this issue and ask 
for catalog.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 
DUROC FALL BOARS 


A very nice line of fall boars are being 
offered at this time by Messrs. B. A. 
Samuelson & Son, of Kiron, lowa, all by 
their noted state fair prize winning boar, 


Wildfire 1st, and one of his sons. Just 
recently they sold three of these boars, 
one to E. J. Lipton, of Preemption, TIL, 
at $100; one to G. H. Herring, of Slocumb, 
Ala., at $50, and one to L. A. Story, of 
Odebolt, Towa, at $50. The boars being 
offered are very large and typy. Pros- 


spective buyers will be more than pleased 
when they see them. Those who visit the 
her dearly are sure to be rewarded. Their 
card may be found elsewhere in this is- 
sue.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


Recent Public Sales 


SAMUELSONS’ SECOND SALE AVER- 
AGES ALMOST $80 


The extensive and widely known Duroc 


breeders, Messrs. B. A. Samuelson & Son, 
of Kiron, Iowa, held their second bred 
sow sale on March 4, selling fifty-four 
head at an average of $79.40. Their first 
sale, that of February 9, in which they 
sold fifty head, averaged $111.70, and the 
104 head, all of their own raising and 


own ees sold for 
the sum total of $9,872 or an average 
of $95. The Samue -ble ‘are people who 
never lost faith in good hogs, no matter 
what economic business conditions pre- 
vailed. Theirs is one of the compara- 
tavate few herds that has grown stronger 
each year, covering a period of more than 
a quarter of a century. It is no wonder 
then that we are able to present a sale 
report such as this. It is indeed gratify- 
ing to know that we have an occasional 
herd carried on by such men as the Sam- 
uelsons. Theirs is the proof of what can 
be done from a small beginning. Every- 


nearly all of their 


body likes the kind of Duroes these peo- 
ple raise, and that’s why they sell well. 
See their fall boars if looking for some- 
thing good. The selling was conducted 
by J. L. MeTirath. Following is a list of 
buyers at $75 and over: No. 34, John 
Carter, Trenton, N. J., $110; 1, Ed Gilbert, 
Malvern, Iowa, $110: 3, Joe Pudenz, Car- 
roll, Towa, “es sa, J. H. Chilton, Hornick, 
Towa, $125; 6 , Ben O’Brecht, Harlan, Ia., 
$120: 7, W. E. Moffitt, Ackworth, Iowa, 
a 8, A. M. Ferguson, Dana, lowa, a 
5, T. Garton, Marathon, Iowa, $125 

| ey ‘Snyder, Breda, Iowa, $100; 20, 1 hy rt 
Pattison, Schaller, Iowa, $95; 41, G. H. 
Shankland, Dresden, Tenn., $90; 12, Chas. 
Jacobsen, Sioux Rapids, S. D., 28, A. 
H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa, $100; 17, 








Elmer N. Jarvis, Bedford, lowa, $87.50; 
38, L. H. Block, Sac City, om. $95; 2, 
Far) Athen, Hamburg, lowa, $90; R. 
J. Windres, Toledo, Iowa, $80; 26, “Allen 
& Louck, Watertown, S. D., $82.50; 53. 
Chas. H. Baldwin, Cushing, Iowa, $90; 
29, F. W. Krumweide, Waverly, Iowa, 
$100; 33, Allen & Louck, $90; 46, M. E. 
Lindskoog, Odebolt, Iowa, $90; 10, E. T. 
Grainger, Denison, Iowa, $80; 56, John 
Williams, Odelobtl, Iowa, $77.50; 48, Ralph 
3urch, Piskah, lowa, $80; 47, W. W. Trot- 
ter, Lake City, Iowa, $95; 40, Henry H. 
Hansen, Walnut, Iowa, $87.50; 14, Chas. 
H. Baldwin, $77.50; 18, Lyman J. Win- 
ate, Soldier, Iowa, $85; 16, Iver Sundell, 
iron, Iowa, $77.50; 5 . R. Still, Sioux 
City, Iowa, § 51, John Williams, Ode- 
bolt, howa, $77.50. 








THE EDW. THURM SALE A SUCCESS 
On February 10, Mr. Edw. Thurm, of 
Waverly, lowa, sold one of the top of- 
ferings of Spotted Polands of the year. 
They were a very uniform lot of sows and 
speak well for the ability of Mr. Thurm 
to grow and develop his favorite breed 
of hogs. Edw. Thurm is one of the men 
who devotes a lot of time and study to 
his business, and consequently the breed- 
ers have come to look to his herd for 
their seed stock. The entire forty-five 
head sold for the good average of $70. 
The top of the sale was reached on No. 
2%, she going to the good herd of Weiler 
& Son, at Ryan, Iowa. Charles Taylor 
was on the block. We list those selling 
at $70 or over: No. 12, P. N. Onstot, 
Bronson, lIewa, $70; 13, C. J. Skatibo, 
Wallingford, lowa, $75; 30, Weiler & Son, 
Ryan, Iowa, $145; 29, P. N. Onstot, $70; 
16, Wm, Abraham, Ackley, Iowa, $92.50; 
17, Frank Hopp, Minden, Iowa, $90; 34, 
Rhoder & Son, Hazleton, Iowa, $100; 15, 
41, F. A. Klinefelter, Conrad, lowa, $72.50, 
$79: . KE. Beeker, Janesville, Towa, 
$78, $80; 3, A. A. Meyer, Waverly, Iowa. 
75; John Thurm, Readlyn, lowa, $87; 
Waverly, Iowa, $70; 49, 
7, Fred Ingersoll, $79. 


5, Fred Ingersoll, 
John Thurm, $80; 





HESS HOLDS FINE SALE OF POLANDS 

Oo. J. Hess, of Worthington, Iowa, held 
his annual Poland bred sow sale on Feb- 
ruary 18. This sale had been postponed 
from February 3, and the breeders were 
out in numbers to get some of this good 
seed stock. The offering was one of the 
top ones of the year, and was all of Mr. 
Hess’ own raising. Every — in at- 
tendance was loud in his “praise of the 
offering. The top of the sale was reached 
on No. 2, a remarkable daughter of The 
Knight, bred to Bob Marvel for a March 
litter. This great sow went to the good 
herd of J. H. Polk, of Winthrop, lowa 
Helgens Bros., of Monticello, Iowa, were 
the contending bidders. The entire offer- 
ing sold for an average of $72 per head. 
Mr. Hess sold his own offering and did 
some good work. We list those which 
sold for $70 or over: No. 1, Helgens 
Bros., Monticello, Towa, $115; 2, J. H. 
Polk, Winthrop, Iowa, $75; 4, S. Neilson, 
Dubuque, Iowa, $90; 5, W. S. Uhler, Tip- 
ton, Iowa, $75; 6, Helgens Bros., $82.50; 
&, Norbert Hemmer, Worthington, Iowa, 
$82.50; 10, J. L. Brooks, 
Vista, lowa, $75; 14, Peter Kurt, 
lowa, $92.50; 50 (sub. for 16), 
mer, Worthington, Iowa, $72.50; 20, J. 
Smith, Lakota City, Iowa, $75; 22, W. 
Uhler, $70; 28, Helgens Bros., $70; 
Francis MeBride, Farley, lowa, $70; 
R. J. Martin, Cascade, Iowa, $75; 35, 
don McMullen, Cascade, Iowa, $70; 
Norbert Hemmer, $75. 


North Buena 

Cascade, 
Ea Hem- 
M. 
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LAND SA 

an sant ene Chinas held 
Crawford & Sons, February 21, 
of the snapplest of the season, 
average on forty-seven head being 
$76, with a top of $145. Sows were shipped 
to eight different states, which demon- 
stiated the interest shown by the breed- 
ers in the Crawford herd and their new 
boar, Whiz Bang. Grant A. Johnson, of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, took one of the good 
ones in Sleepy-time Gal at $127.50. This 
herd has made rapid strides in the past 
few years, and with the valuable addi- 
tions that they have made the past year 
they no doubt will continue to be one of 
the leading breeders of the Spotted Poland 
fraternity. 


The sale 
by D. V. 
Was one 
the 








FKEDERS 


Hereford Steers _ 


Calves, Yearlings and Two's. We!! marked, 
beef type. showing splendid breeding. Dark reds. 
Most all bunches deborned. Good stocker order, 
Can show few bunches around 45 to 90 head. Each 
bunch even in size. Also a few bunches Shorthorn 
steers. Will sell your choice of one car load from 
any bunch. Write, stating number and weight you 
prefer, 450 Ibs. to 400 Ibs. 


V.V. Baldwin, Eldon, Wapello Co. lowa 








_ 


“MOLSTERINS. 
PPPP APPL A AA 
An offering of very 


Morningside Helsteins 2) 307s 0! Yr 


Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.57 Ib, 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac, and from dame that aver- 
age from 60 to 70 ibs. of milk per day. Prices 
reasonable. Herd federal accredited. Address 

a. Mensink, (Stoux Co.) Hospers, lowa 





POLLED HEKEFOR DS. 


peorsse HEREFORDS for sale. They are 
T. B, tested, —, a young cows, bulls and 
CUTLER, Whiting, lowa 


mene 

Percherons Stallions _ 
Blacks, two and three-year-olds, 1600 
to 2000 Ibs.: four and five-year-olds. 


2000 to 2200 Ibs. Big boned, drafty, 
real horses. Farmer's prices. 


Fred Chandler, Rt. 7, Chariton, lowa 
AUCTIONEERS 





heifer calves. 
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LIVE STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 
Marian, lewa 
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Dispersion Spotted Polands, March 21 








s e 
Ninety Fall Pigs 
Seven sensational 


past. 
their herds. 


Bred for April and May. 
not sure they were settled. 
good one. 


TAYLOR & TAYLOR, 


Send buying orders to Guy i. Bush, 


Five Nationally Known Boars 


In this, our last sale, all our herd boars are included. 
erator, who is now dead) has sired us 51 winners, 
beam, The Outcross and Gee Whiz—all recognized breeders and show animals. 


September litters and five outstanding October litters. 
These are identical breeding to animals that have been winning for us in t 
This will be the opportunity of the- year for breeders to add the best to 


Ten Head Bred Sows and Gilts 


Not included in our other sales because we were 
If you are short a sow, here i# a chance to adé a 


eare of this firm; his selections will please. 


Wildweod (by Lib- 
Greater Harvester, The Sun- * 


What Cheer, lowa 




















As choice 


were winners thruouwt the 


Ericas. We 








at foot by 
other son of Karl Marshall. 
Blackbirds and Erieas form the 
green Ericas, three Blackeaps. 
health. Catalog gives @etailed 


Wm. Rowles & Son, 


An Outstanding Draft of 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


Onawa, lowa, Wednesday, April 6 


a lot of both individuals and bloodlines as is possible to find. 
Thirty-seven head listed—nine young bu 
circuit of 1926; one a junior champion; all Trojan 
will sell a top lot of Young cows by Black Marshall 2d, with calves 
Blackeap Revolution Again, and cows rebred to Blackeap Bazil, an- 


greater part of the offering. 
Offering in excellent condition and in perfect 
information and may be had for the 
COOPER AND KRASCHBL, Auctioneers, Address, 


Eari Marshall Bred 


is, among them three show bulls that 


Three Ever- 


asking. 














DUROC JERSEYS. 





For Sale—Shorthorn Bulls from 
the Mondamin Herd 


They will appeal to those wanting vigorous, well 
grown buile of best breeding. Outs 

them y Av Orange Blossom sired by Fair Vise- 
itor. Amother {s a roun Butterfiy by Mondamin 
Pride. Besides, there &re several! splendid reans and 
whites out of famites that have been — 
{2 our berd. Mera Sewele Boqremeees. 


Farm located on paved road, . 7, 11 miles 
from Sioux City. 
SBELD BROTEHEKS, HINTON, IOWA 





For Sale—Shorthorn Cattle 


Btred by or bred to Maxwalton Major by Revolution; 
Village Champion by Villager’s Marsba!, bre to 
the International — champion bull 1934, and 
Anoka Jolly Count, half brother to the sacemuesonas 
grand champion cow 1926. | offer bulls and 

St reasonable prices, that are lew-set, thick Meshed 
individuais of the best blood lines. 100 head in herd 
which is Federal accredited. 

Also Chester Whites, Shropshires and Barred Rocks. 


J. EK. Goodenew, Maqueketa, lowa 


Beaver Creek Shorthorns to Sell 


Advencing years makes {t necessary to sel! 
all, or nearly all, of my herd to which | have 
given my lifework. 1 Head to select 
from, all descendants of my 1900 importation. 
No better bred Shortbons anywhere. Not an 
outcross. 34 open heifers, 45 bred and with 
calves. Weare milking 30. One 14-mo.bull. 
Herd headed by Successor 1061375. 


See us or write, 
N. A. LIND, ROLFE, 10WAa 


Tops From a Well Known Herd 


A dozen choice Scotch females, the v tops 
of our long established herd, are offered priv- 
ately at @ price that will move them. Very 
best foundation steck. Am retiring from 
business. Write us for particulars and prices. 


c. 8. Buckley, R. F. D. 1, South Sioux City. Nebraska 








PeLLED SHORTHORNS 


POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


Young bulls offered. One, Premier Dale 34, 
very outstanding. We herd too good for bim. Lord 
Barmpton. anda roan by Reformer, are of special 
value. Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town. 

mM. ad Ryon & Sons, Laurens, jowa 


 Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Two very choice roan bulls, 16 to 20 months old, of 
best Scoteb breeding, suitable to bead pure-b 
herds. Also anumber of good rugged bulls for the 
farmer trade. 
6S. B. Madson 4 Gon, Kt. 5, Knexvilie, ia. 














BAMPSSIRES 
hen In need o 


HAMPSHIRE BREEDING STOCK 


Write us your needs. Visitors 
always welcome. 
BiG FOUR FAKMS. Brooklyn, fewa 


HAMPSHIRE GILTS 


Bred for March and April litters. Well 
marked and well bred, good quality; also 
12 head of good type summer gilts, open. 
All priced to sell. 

Clover Leaf Steck Farm, 








Selma, lowa 





CHESTER WHITES 


Chester White Gilts 


Choice, well grown, March and — 
ferrow. Bred te boars. Also 
top fall bears. 
Seth W. Johnson, 





(Sac Co.) Kiron, lewa 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


} 





Duroc Bred Sows and Gilts at Private Treaty 


Mur fall and spring gilts are dog | im the blood of 
Intense Colonel and are you may expect re 


sults Bred wo FLASHLIGHT, promising 
spring pig of Sclasere-Sensation 
3. Bawards, (Resifarmprices) Alta. Sa. 





Duroc Fall Boar Pigs 
Some outstanding pigs by | by WILDFIRE 5) firet prize 
Des Moines winner. sm ptens. 
68 of his sons are heading purebred ty Full par- 
ticulare en application to 
B. A. Gamucison ‘ai Sen (Sac Ce.) Miron, Ia. 





bred for March, Apri! and 
DUROC BRED GILTS free for March. April and 
825 Ibs. Bred to Cherry Btilte dy Fancy te and 


They are bred, fed and 
will be seld rigbt. Cholera immune, Write or 


visit us. 
@. A. OW ENGOR, DAYTON, 10WA 


IF YOU ARE BUYING DUROCS 


fer herd improvem write 
needs. Sows . March, Aprt! ‘and 
farrow. Also some outstanding fal! bears 


of show calibre. 
Creston, lewa 





Mciee Bros. 





SPOTTED POLANS-CHINAS. 


Wildfire Boars 


and gilts for the improvement of that Spotted Poland 
herd. Write us your needs. 


Bianke Bres., 





Tainter, lewa 





We havesome toppy 


Late Spring Boars 


large enough for service. Write us your needs. 


D. V. CRAWFORD & SONS, EARLHAM, IOWA 
The Paramount Herd * o%**!2s 2" ssie 


Spotted Poland China boars rand gilts of 7 
tember farrow 6 Par 








soon Liberator Giant. Also s seven “a 
Percheron stallion, better than a ton, or trade 
for young stock. Wm. @O. Netz, lowa 





Spotted Armistice 


all megee For Nale 


T. MM. SAYDERX, : 





POLAR D-CH INAS 


HANCHERDALE SOWS 


At private saie. et gilte. Bred for March 
and April farrow. $75.00 for tops for quick sale 


Good, big, with feeding quality. 
mM. P. enemas. 


YORESEIRES. 


YORKSHIRES 


From a nationally known herd—carry both quality 
and prestige. Fall pigs for sale, either sex, and a 
few summer 

Ss. F. Davidsen, 


ORMSHIBRE BOARS. and bred and open 
gy Ts a mae Priced reasonable. 
m. Zaha, Jr. Riverside, lowa 


TAN WORTES 


Tamworth Fall Boars 





@elfe, fowa 

















Weigh 170 to 20 Ibe. ready for service. Double 
treated. Send check for 0.00. Also bave one 

yearling boar to spare. 

J. rimes, lowa 


J. Newlin, 
Half mile west Jebneten Station. 
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If you are going to build or remodel a Cow Barn, Poultry 
House, Horse Barn or Hog House—if you are thinking of 






























































































putting in Labor Saving Equipment in your present build- 
ings — or installing a Ventilating System — by all means WD : 
R send for these FREE BOOKS before you buy. They will Pres. y 
| ae Ware Rey show you how to save a lot of money and help you get started right. : 
Saberineits Get the Latest Ideas Pe Jamesway ae 
Dairy Barna ‘ dca ‘ , os Le ' 
How to get the most in farm buildings for the least money is a subject ts ss 
Jamesway has specialized in for years. How you can benefit by these Our extensive experience in designing 
money-saving, money-making plans is told in these Books. Get the ond building yee’ p=8 _ hyd and 
latest ideas—benefit by this actual experience and thus avoid costly, enables ua to build BETTER de. 
annoying mistakes. Profit by the short cuts and save money. These signed MORE. practical—LONGER 
Books tell you 5 lasting—MORE Sanitary equipment : 
y how pd = “qo the tea Hog aad & 
It took years of experience to gain the knowledge found only in these the Hen. Being so much better made, 
practical Books. Over 300 illustrations of Cow and Horse Barns, Oe nce dele eae: oo 5 
Poultry and Hog Houses—pictures of the best farm buildings in the save you time and labor and give - 
H | =. land. Two Books packed full of valuable information—send for one or re comfort to your animals. James- 
SS a gains both today ha ge ged pera ae ona it re 
rea Me . asts longer a oes the work so 
j4-3 Money-Saving Hog and | ; 
Keaker Monae Jamesway Costs Less much better: 
By all means let us send you proof that Jamesway Costs Less—that it aa have dane look ane in the Seo mt 
will pay for itself in a short time and continue to make money for you aoele what i thiak of letmamae, q 
year efter year. It is within easy reach of the man who wants to start ‘petfect’ approaches it. This lit- P 
in a small way and the RIGHT way. There’s nothing better. tle paper is not large enough to ig 
| 2 tell you how pleased I am with my Pi 
These Books tell all about Jamesway Equipment—Stalls, Cups and 5 rtd John B. Scott, Pittsford, & 
Carriers for Cow Barns—Hay Racks, Grain Boxes for Horse Barns— qhigen, 
{f A sce Heated Waterers, Mash Feeders, Brooder Stoves for Poultry Men—a “Not only did your cups pay for 
4 a ety, Sb full line of Sanitary Steel Equipment for cows, horses, hogs or hens at pe eg ha  ehey ap — 
° ty Ollars awa Vv 1 e - 
ae prices that will save and make you money, crease in milk checks T can't say 
' enough for the Jamesway.’’ 
| Heipful Aids for Those Who Build John Signer, Monroe, Wisconsin 
Here are only a few of the many helpful aids found in these books for ps Lge Mae Ve mae Al re 
. . 1 . § 
| those who expect to build or remodel: ceavies thay have done’ what 7 
How to save on materials and labor What is the best wall material expected and I know they will be 
—Why specifications get lowest bid —What is the best floor material here tor nine years more. , 
—Why planning on paper saves money How to pick the right equipment Fred Warnberg, Rush City, Minn. 
—7 essentials of farm buildings —Why =e ree ceilings get wet OF jataced Jameooway in 1915— 
t a How to arrange equipment —80 pages of Ventilation facts lost everything by fire in 1918 and 
WY\y . - Why wall construction and heat loss are the two most vitai factors in have Jamesway again and like 
\\ Lvl farm building construction, them best of all.” Paul Lytinen, 
\\\ Mail Coupon Today ie . 
| 4 — “‘Jamesway is the most depend- ze 
s = | ny To Office Nearest You able labor saving device ZI have on ge 
“7 Just fill out and mail coupon—check items you are the farm so ot Alez Turick, ite 
interested in and we will send the books you want and Anamoose, N. Dak. 4 
oe full particulars of Jamesway Service. We are the oldest ee ET SE * 
c and largest concern in the country specializing in Farm Just a word in regard to our PS 
Building Plans, Equipment and Ventilation for Cow, Hog stanchions purchased in 1909— Fa 
"I and Hen Farmers. We have saved money for thousands they are as good as new and have a 
of farmers and we can save money for you, too. Don’t given good satisfaction.”” W. E. % 
— - build or remodel until you get these valuable books. Rabe, Oakdale, Wis. f gt 
= ‘av 816 Bo, 4 be 
wre BOGS a James Mfg. Co. TTT PPT AC LVS CTT aa f 
Dirt rsp tts) Ft. Atkinson, Wis.—-Elmira,N.Y¥. 2 11 
Minneapolis, Minn. Mail Coupon to Office Nearest You tf 
& James Mfg. Co., Dept. 773 Fe 
2 Please send me your New Jamesway Book. 
@ Lam interested in ( Building ©) Remodeling 
& O Equipping OJ Ventilating a 0) Cow Barn 
® © Horse Barn © Hog Housé 0) Poultry House 
u Name..... PTYSTTIETTIT TTT TT 
r] 
3 & Post Office. .cccscee UTIL T TTR 





























